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PREFACE 


The preparation of a critical edition of fourteen old 
Brahms inscriptions and one table of Drahiu! alphabet in the 
Udaragiriand Khandagiri cares, such as has been attempted in 
the present volume, is an undertaking, which could not be faced 
without a feeling of diffidence. So far as I am concerned, 
it had never been in my contemplation to undertake this 
difficult work before the task of teaching the Ilathi-Gumpha 
inscription of Khar&vela was thrust upon me by the Boards 
of Higher Studies in Pali and Ancient Indian History and 
Culture in the session 192i-25, during the absence on leave 
of the colleague in charge of the subject, i proceeded, how¬ 
ever, with the task, examining the facsimiles of this baffling 
epigraph, reading and discussing its text and interpretation, 
week after week, in a class of pupils, all of whom readily co¬ 
operated with me, and yet the prospect of solving its riddles 
was far from being bright. After many fruitless attempts 
I took it up in all earnestness in 1927, devoting myself wholly 
to it during the Poojah holidays with the firm determination 
to come to a definite solution. It was only towards the 
middle of October that the faded lines of the document 
appeared to me in a somewhat clear light. 

I was aware that since Mr. Stirling published the first 
notice of this inscription in 1527 in a volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, James Prinsep, General Cunningham and Riijen- 
dra Lain Mitra grappled with it without oven succeeding in 
ascertaining the name of King K brim vela, in whose name it 
stood. The study of it obtained, no doubt, a right direction 
and received a fresh impetus when Dr. llhagawanlal Indraji 
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published bis edition in 1907 in the ,4ct$ d« Siarieiuc Congres 
International dcs Orientaliste $. 

I knew quite well that Mr, K. P, Jayaswal stood foremost 
amongst those who had tried, in recent times, to carry on the 
work commenced by Indraji, and that he was the scholar and 
epigraph 1st to whom the Indologists would ever remain indebted 
for bis untiring energy in leaving no stone unturned to make 
the contents of Kbilravela’s inscription known to the world 
and to emphasize their importance and value. In spite of the 
fact that he achieved much by way of orientation of the open¬ 
ing and concluding paragraphs of the Uathi-Gumpbd text, 
I felt that his treatment of the subject left room for a good 
deal of revision and supplementation. 

Making it a point of duty to take heat guidance from 
the publications of previous scholars and epigraphies, from 
Stirling, Jvittoe and LViusyp to Jayaswal and Banerji, I 
essayed since 11*25 with the aid of Locke’s plaster-cast in the 
Calcutta Museum and with the aid of the eye-copies and 
estam pages within my access to probe into secrets of the 
Unthi'Gumpha text. And realising that the study of this 
important text would be incomplete without that of other old 
U rah ml inscriptions in the tJdayagiri and Kliandagiri caves, 
I thought it would be worth while also to carefully examine 
their readings and renderings published by Prinsep, Cunning¬ 
ham and Indraji, and finally by Mr. R, D. Banerji in the 
Epigraphia Indies, Vol. XIII. Examining and re-examining 
these shorter inscriptions as they appeared on original stones, 
plaster-casts and facsimiles, I was able to detect certain 
palpable mistakes in previous publications standing badly in 
need of correction. 

This in itself, as I believed, was a sufficient justification 
for venturing a fresh undertaking. But it seemed to be no 
less a justification that KhSravela J s inscription in the Hiithi- 
Gumphs and the remaining old Brahmi inscriptions in the 
Udayagiri and Khajjdagiri caves, were not studied before in 
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their inter-connection, as well ns in their connection, with the 
table of 13 mb ml alphabet in the first TuLtva-Gumpha on the 
Kba^dagiri bill. 

It will be noticed that all the shorter inscriptions have 
been treated in the present work, together with the table of 
Brahml alphabet, as appendices to t he Hathi-Gumphu inscrip¬ 
tion, while the Hatbi-Gumphit inscription itself has been 
treated as the main text serving as a complete Kharavela- 
Carita,—anyhow, a Prakrit panegyric (praJastt) of King 
Kharavcla in ancient Indian epigraphy, composed by some 
unknown Llarisena or Baua in an elegant prose diction clearly 
anticipating the prose style of the Pali ililiiula-Paiiha. The 
scheme of treatment has been conceived in such a manner that 
it includes Eh Grave la’s inscription as the first text, KMra- 
vebt’s chief-queen’s inscription as the second text, Kadampa- 
ICudepa’s inscription as the third, and so on and so 
forth till the series closes with the Tattva-Gumphs table. 
And yet I am afraid that the sense of incompleteness is apt to 
remain in view of the fact that some four or five caves 
which have sunk down showing just their covering roofs on 
the slopes of Udayagiri have not, as yet, thanks to the goodness 
of the Department of Archeology, been completely exposed 
to view, affording a chance to the visitors to satisfy themselves 
us to whether they bear inscriptions or not, and if they bear 
auv inscriptions, what their contents and characters would be. 
Pressure of work and shortage of funds would be lame 
excuses, I venture to submit, in this case, for just a few strokes 
of the pick and shovel are what is required to accomplish the 
needful work. 

Even though some of the inscriptions in some of the 
buried caves do not find place in this volume, for the reasons 
stated ab jve, it may be hoped that their contents and charac¬ 
ters, when made known, will not have much to add to the 
information culled from those records which find place in it. 

True it is that I have found it expedient to be guided, 
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way, even misguided, by Mr. R, D, Banerji, to treat the 
tabic of Brftlimr alphabet inscribed In scarlet colour, not 
to say written in red ink, on a dressed portion of the 
back wall of one of the chambers of the Tattva-Gumphfi on 
the Khapdagiri hill as of the same date as the Hathi-Gumpba 
and other old BrithmT inscriptions in the Udayagiri caves. On 
my visit to Udayagiri and Kliantjagm, the caretaker appointed 
by the Archaeological Department informed me that the late 
lamented Mr. Panday doubted the contemporaneity of this 
table with Kharavela’s inscription, Mr, Pan day might bo right, 
but he did not. substantiate his opinion with nnv definite evi¬ 
dence. Till nothing was found to upset Mr, BanprjPs assump¬ 
tion, I thought I should make the best use of it in including 
the fourteen old Brfihml inscriptions, as well as the Tat tv a- 
GumphfL table in a complete and coherent scheme of treatment. 
"Whatever he the actual date of this curious table, it Is certain 
that the general forms of the Bruhmi letters which appear in 
it closely resemble those of the Brail mi characters in the 
Hfcthi-Gumpha and other old Brfihmi inscriptions. Certainly 
the importance of this table lies in the fact that it clearly in¬ 
dicates the first step to the engraving of inscriptions with 
chisel and by means of whetting on pieces of stone or rocky 
surfaces. It goes at once to show that the engravers used 
first to make designs of the letters to be engraved in some sort 
of colour or ink. As the Hnttbipala-Jataka (Pausboll, 
Vol. IV, p. 139) goes to prove, inscribing in letters of 
vermilion upon a wall (j<ttihwgulake>m bhUtiya afckhnnmi 
likhanam) was a common practice in India. It was not, 
moreover, unusual, as some of the Central Asian manuscripts 
attest, to annex a table of alphabet as a key to the reading 
of the manuscript. Whatever be the actual date of this 
table, I fled no difficulty in supposing its purpose to be 
that of serving as a key to the reading of the whole 
set of old Brahmf inscriptions in the Udayagiri and 
Kbandagiri caves, I am sure that it will not make any diifer- 
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ence to the scheme of treatment adopted in the present work, 
even if the IvhumHgm caves, their old Brail ml inscriptions 
and table of old. Brfihml alphabet prove to he posterior to the 
Udayngirl oaves with their old Brahml records. 

The present work comprises two books, the first of which 
consists of texts and translations of the inscriptions, and the 
second of notes or dissertations. It is evidently a departure 
from the usual practice of introducing the texts, translations 
and word-notes by au introduction dealing appropriately with 
the points of genera! importance. In reversing the usual 
order, my sincere desire is to enable the reader to form his 
Own opinion before reading the author** opinion developed in 
the notes. It will, nevertheless, be seen that with the text and 
translation of each of the inscriptions has been attached a 
short preface or introduction dealing with matters of textual 
importance and containing a full bibliography. 

The reader's attention must also be drawn to the fact 
that as regards the Hulhi-G impha inscription, 1 have preferred 
the paragraphic arrangement of its text to the usual and 
mechanical “line” arrangement. But the “line” arrange¬ 
ment, too, has not been ignored ; it has simply been subor¬ 
dinated to the paragraphic arrangement. 

I confess that in building up the dissertations I have 
had to take the old Brilimi inscriptions at their face value. 
If King Khuravela bad really recorded falsehood in his in¬ 
scription, there is no means of checking it. But to raise 
the slightest suspicion as to the veracity of the Etathi-Gumpha 
inscription is, to my mind, to be over-indulgent to unnecessary 
scepticism. 

Taking the records as they are, or as they can be made 
out, I have been concern'd to discuss, in a threadbare manner, 
their historical hearings and importance, showing all possible 
sides and keeping an eye to consistency of the data yielded 
by them. What I mean by consistency of the datn may be 
best understood in the light of an example. If, as recently 
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don© by Mr. Jayaswal, Naqidaraja in the ex press ion NaipdaTaja* 
tivasa$ata-ogha(ita-patiat!i be taken to signify the Nanda-era, 
odo baa got to show that the same Naijidaraja in another 
expression, viz., yatfidaraja-nlta~K(ithfigQ*Jiti(i$an<t, can be 
taken to convey the same mooning. If it can bo shown, 
I say there is consistency; if not, I say there is no 
consistency. 

As regards the disputed points admitting of two alter¬ 
native readings or renderings, there are one or two instances 
(e. g. t Goradhfifjirim (jhatapayita), where I have indicated my 
predilection differently in tfaa two books. I humbly request 
the reader, therefore, not to take anything to be my [Inal 
opinion v< ithout considering tbe position taken up by me in 
tbe hook of notes. 

While I leave the whole of this work to be judged for 
what it is worth, I may confidently hope that if the readings 
proposed by me stand the test of time, they will serve to lav 
many old ghosts for ever, and to convince the reader once 
for all (1) that there is no statement in the Hfithi-GumphS 
inscription as to tbe population of Kalinga ; (2) that there is no 
allusion to Rsi Khibira ; (3) that it contains no statement as 
to the Greek king Dimifcn-Demetrios retreating with his troops 
and transports to abandon Mathura; (4) that there is no 
mention of Jcaraja ; (o) that there is no statement as to 
Pithud* being ploughed with an ass-plough (6) that there 
is no statement ns to the existence of a league of the Tamil 
powers; (7) that there is no mention of the Maurya-era; 
(8) that there is no allusion to the Nanda-era ; (9) that there 
is no reference as to the corpus of the Jain canon with its 
various divisions ; and lastly (10) that there is no such epithet 
of Kharavela m BhikAuraja . On the other hand, I shall uot 
be surprised if in the illegible portion of the twelfth year’s 
record {I. 13), the name of Satakani recurs as one of the 
kings subdued by Kharavela in a second campaign undertaken 
by him. 
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Mr. R, D. Banerji says (JBORS, Vol. Ill, Part IV, 
p. 4S7) that he prepared, in 1017, two inked impressions of 
the Hutiii-Gumphfk inscription. One of these two must be 
the Impression reproduced in JBORS, Vol, III, Part IV, 
p. 472, Plate I. Mr. Jay astral has, on the other hand, published 
a plate (JBOltS, 1927, Vol. XIII, Parts I1I-IV) reproduc¬ 
ing photographs of select portions of two impressions, 
which are said to have been prepared by Mr. Madhosarup 
Vats. And I had the privilege of separately examining the two 
impressions, one of which resembled the impression reproduced 
in JBORS, 1917, and the other resembled the extracts from 
one of the impressions claimed to be of Mr, Vats and repro¬ 
duced in JBORS, 1927. Although I failed to unravel the 
mystery which shroud these impressions, I was very happy to 
find that one of the impressions examined by me clearly 
showed tny reading of eeca-yctthi-adhasati frainstead of 
ca coya(hi agasatikayi (1.15), to be quite correct As for tlie 
reading ca cetiyaui ca kfiTapayati (I. 14), 

i have largely relied upon a small plate published by 
Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, 1918. As for the rest of the new 
readings and interpretations, grounds have been stated in pro¬ 
per places. 

A p'ate prepared by patching up select portions of two 
impressions, such as one published by Mr. Jayaswal in JBORS, 
Dec., 1927, is bound to be misleading. The sounder procedure 
. in a matter like this is to compare the results obtained from 
the study of both after carefully studying each of them 
separately. So far as published estampages go, one has still 
to place greater reliance upon one published previously by 
Mr, Jayaswal in JBORS, Vol. III. 

I could not hut congratulate mvsclf to lie able, when the 
printing of the book of notes was far in progress, to check the 
errors into which I was at first led by the symmetry of the 
reading of the text of the inscription of Kharavela’s chief- 
queen SatkitHictsa papotnSd dhutuna offered by Indraji and 
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H finer jL There cun he little doubt, cas the original stone 
clearly proves, that the correct reading is no other than 
Ha t h wit(i) h a-sa Wp a (n) a t a s « dfiut rmft. 

I cannot, however, claim that duality has been reached or 
can be reached. If the following pages serve to guide the 
study oE the Halhi-Gumphri and other old ErilhraT inscriptions 
along the right path, I shall have sufficient reasons to rejoice. 

But I deeply regret an omission on p. 16, namely, the 
rendering of Aralnrfo nisldltja samipe pabh&re (L 15), “on a 
slope in the vicinity of the Arhata (cave)-dwellings” The 
“Additions and Corrections” will indicate where this is to be 
inserted. 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof. 3, Rndhakrislioan, 
President of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arte, 
in urging me to prepare n critical edition of the old BralimT 
inscriptions, making it useful to the students and discussing 
the readings and interpretations of all previous scholars 
and e pig rap lusts. Mr. Narain Chandra Kundu, Consetl Agree, 
Chandarnagore, has rendered me a distinct service by trans¬ 
lating for me required passages from M. Sylvain Ldvi’s 

article in JA- Among roy colleagues in the l niversity, 

Mr. Sailendranath Ultra, Hr, N. P. Chakrabarty, Dr- P. C. 
Bagehi, Dr. B. K. Ohatterji and Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri 
have helped me with their valuable suggestions but for 
which my treatment of the subject would have been, in 

some places, far different from what it now is. T am , 

indebted also to the Hon'ble Mr. Ramaprnsad Mookerjee, 
Mr. (now Prof.) R. D. Binorji, Or. Badbakumud Mookerjee, 
Prof. 3. K. Ay sugar, Dr. G. N. Bauerji, Mr. Charu 
Chandra Roy, and Ear Bahadur Ramaprnsad Chanda for the 
keen interest taken by each of them In this work. I am 
deeply indebted to Dr. Stella Krnmrisch for her note on 
the reliefs in the Udajaglri and Kbandagiri caves without 
which the treatment of the question of chronology of the old 
Brfihtnl inscriptions, their authors and receptacles would 
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have remained incomplete. Among the younger scholars, 
Mr, Frabodh Chandra Sen, AI-A., Mr, Raman Chandra 
B h attach a ryya, M.A., Mr. Nihar Ran jan Ray, M.A., 
Mr. Devaprssad Ghosh, M.A,, P.R.S., Mr. Sitis Chandra 
Uasu, M.A., and Air, Mrinal Kumar Ghosh, B.A,, have 
assisted me in various ways, and hut for their youthful 
zeal it is doubtful if I could have made a sustained effort. 
But I am in no way less indebted to Mr. J. C. Cbakruvorti, the 
Assistant Registrar, Air. A. C. Ghatak, the Press Superinten¬ 
dent, and the Press Staff for their readiness to oblige me 
while this life-killing work was being seen through the press. 


Calcutta University, 
The 16th December, 1928. 


B. M. B A RITA 







ALTERNATIVE READINGS AND RENDERINGS 

[The fliteriftk murk indkulei iiraferefice*] 


1. 1 — jtrflma* or Vei\na, 

f. I— or cttturumta-ihtiham) . 

I. 3—AmA'ij or Atika. 

I. i^daifipa or 

I. 5—{SJftfltopiioo* or ATakdtapura, 

I, l) — '* having stormed Gorathaijiri (the hilt-fortress)" * 

or " fajoing killed Gorathagiri (the man)" «sa rendering 
ol " Gomdhafjirhji ghatupayita" 

I. 1'2 — unupa or janaxa. 

T(i)mirn or Tamirti. 

I. 14— ■Hya-nisldiyiW {mjupa}jimkehi* or 

(m/a)- bhatakehi. 
r&ja-putehi or rffja-eiftefu. 

IU— Alrosa* or Vcrasa. 

TTT —Kadnmpn* or Kndcpa. 

IV.— Vadukha* or Varikha, 

_ “The rave (tvhfch is an excavation) of the High Func¬ 
tionary Sdkiya of Buriy*" or “ The cave (which is nn 
ejrcflt?afiQ») of Mah&mada, B&tiijH and Nakiita" 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTION'S 


P. 10, Para. '2— Set in the marginal space the Swastika symbol, 
the symbol. No, 2, reproduced on p. 141. 

P, -29, Para. 16— Set at the end the Tree-symbol, the symbol, 
No. 4, reproduced on p, 141, 

P. 32, L. 8, Para. 9— Read " “ for " fafwnt.” 

P. 33, L. 3, Para. 15— Read " %srfr?r” for 11 

P. 46, L. 7, Para. 15—Insert after “sfoac-pifiaw to be made" 
— “on a slope in the vicinity of the Sxhata (Jain) 
cave-dwellings ” ns a rendering of Amhafa-nmdijfa- 
samipc pabhure. 

P. 47, L. 5 — Read ** mcincible “ for f< undo unfed,*’ 

P. 47, L. 6 — Read “ troops and transports " tor ** carriers of 
the realm of royal command " omitting i. n. 4. 

P. 81, L. 3-Read “ kotk&°" for “ KofhF." 

P. 93, L. 3— Set the Tree-symbol, the symbol No. 1, reproduced 
on p. 144, to the left of Kaipmasa , 

P. 99, L. 3— Enclose the text between the symbols, Nos. 2 and 
3, reproduced on p, 144. 

P. 155, Foot-note 1— Read <r " for " malayeki." 

P. 161, L. 10, P. 171, L. 32—Read M pasddnwi^i “ for 
" pasaildyaw ”■ 

P, 161, L. 11, T. J71, L. 33—Read '‘ Hathisa(f)ha*saippanatasa 
dhtttarii “ for " Hathisahasa papotasa dhituna." 

P. 211, L. 3, L. 5—Omit “wrongly *' and reference to p. 300. 

P. *211, L. G— ‘Read “ from another passage in the same Nikaijn 
(III, pp. 299-300)“ instead of “ from the Pali pass¬ 
age. 11 

P, 211, L. 14—Add before the sentence—" // Berar and 
Kankan were the principalities etc.”: — '‘It cannot 
certainly be maintained that Prof. Bhaudarknr lias 
succeeded in establishing yel a decisive inter¬ 
pretation on the evidence of the first passage relied 
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upon by him (A. HI, pp. Tfi, 78), He lias sought to 
establish that the two words, rnlfhifra and pettanika, 
represent one item of enumeration in the statement, 
tjndi tf« ra$lhikazsa pettanikassa, in the same way as 
the three words, r5/5, khatUya and mtnW/iwh/jm'f/a, do 
in the immediately preceding statement, tjadt va 
ranfto khatliyassa niitddlidbhisittassa. The falsity of 
analogy between the two sets of words is clear from 
the second passage {A. Ill, pp. 299-300) in which 
the distinction between the two has been brought out 
by embodying the series of the three words, 
khattiyo, and mmfrfMWmiffo, in one paragraph, and 
the series of tafthiko, pcttaniko, scnapaiilo, jjftmn- 
yumtlro and pSga-pflttinyiA'ft in another. It is im¬ 
possible to draw any other inference from the 
enumeration in the second paragraph than that 
roffbifca, peftantfcfl and the rest arc intended each 
to form a separate item. And Buddhagh[>sa, too, 
has precisely treated each of them as n separate 
item. The argument by analogy is weak because 
the association of two or more names or designations 
in a stock enumeration in Pali and Asoknn texts (B.g., 
in E. E. V and R. E. XflT) is generally meant 
to balance up the expressions and, no Jess, to indicate 
the contiguity or similarity of places, persons or 
functions, denoted by them.' 
p 219, L. 33—Read " Katya” for "Natya” 

P. 225, F. n, 3—Read " pahhat a M for “ pabfintd.” 
p 2G7, Li, 22—Read “ duradaya° ” for " dumdasyaV' 

P. 292, L, 35—Rend 41 samidhapitahi ” for “ samth&\” 

\\ 293, L. 38, L, 40—Read 41 sttiW ” for " suit.’' 
l\ 295, L. 31—Omit {Ghn(a-!latherumphu). 
p 093, L. 9-10—Read 11 Pdraurt-Gampfitf for “GkotQ-H&lhi- 
Gumphii." 
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1+ IS^Reari jflflaJdda-Haraniiiii tor anupx-\tM\n^t auntyl, end truiit&te it by M tiic 4c- 
EnoEi'fl hlhftet/' interpreting /«na*5Ja -±$ i&e tint* ^d£el m the i**(j p*nsQ* 
tufd or pittit&dti which litrtiLEj mcirii n & mm-B^ler/' 

P, —Ali! : " VijndkAiklhifuia b otidantlj m dlpfeaiEcffi liinU .r In Fi/fftFifrti'iiagaf'd- 

raiaU ttini J a Ha b u 4 * lp 4 -Pf BL4 ll apti, Uh- I •. which meau* p the Vicfjidhar* 
capital (fi/ddJiJfll)/ The J a mbiid 11 ji a I “i a j fi ipl i tlludfl to £Q Vidjiijbel# 
oitie# ijj the teiuth, liLy&Le on two lilii o! the fan^O* axleuclcJ 

length wiie^ diTidiqg Soutlfe Tudift from lEiti Northern* acid U» tiO cities iu thr 
north* Jituaie ttgpg the apun tbe HimntijiQ mountain^ The cute* arc 
described aj rich, Kcura P prafpermn And deli ct In!, where the inhabit *nu of 
the town* and dialrtau lir*d h^ilj'- Their inhabitant# who vmm human 
cLauea of Vidjndharaj repniontod difYfWft pEiyaicnE type*/ 1 

P. SOT—limit |be opinion attributed lo Prof. CbalTcrji m 4 insert 5 lp Prqf* 8* K UluiLfeqi 
incline# In think tint A^riisdd it jtiil an Arynnucd fjwEUng of a name uf 
DravidnU origin* And their it may be liken to room 1 be of Ihc b]#ck lance/ 
deriving it imm the Draridcid Ira™, meaning * hS#ck' und «*1. uimdeu^ 

' 4 iauoe/ fthkh both occur !□ Tamil, and that llw iiAlihjia people inspke 

uf ibo early : a jeri ptiona iu the Aryan liM^dn^e^ teem to hate Eaten iioh- 
Aryan apeiltcij down to a t.ito period* 1,1 

l 1 . 313— lie ad L, 27, 1 / for a; Ij. 23, tj for m mid in rflicJ Iu: rQ&*. 

P. 311 — Read L* 3* Jirob# for tiftfr# ; L r 23 + /email for SiiviU* 
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INSCRIPTION OF KHaEAVELA 

Tlia following; inscription, noticed for the first time by Mr, Stirling, 
is engraved "oh the overhanging brow of M the IlSthi-Gumpha, better the 
Bin fi-H&thi«Guniph&, which is “a natural cavern, very Kttle improved and 
enlarged by art," and, therefore, " not important from an artistic and 
architectural point of view." “ From the remain, which can still be traced 
in it® floor" Dr. Bhagawanlal ladraji is led to think that " the cave had 
at one time been destroyed, whether by violence or neglect, and had after¬ 
wards been repaired and added to," 

« The inscription is carved," says Dr. Imltaji, on the rock wbreb is 
not perpendicular but bends in. The inscription itself is in seventeen lines 
occupying a space about eighty-four feet square. The face of the rock 
does not appear to have been well smooth for the work, but the letters are 
large and deeply earved. Time and weather have wrought ravages. The 
first ail lines are well preserved. The last Four, partly so. The greater 
part of the intervening space has been much spoilt, portions of it being 
entirely weather-beaten, white in other portions single letters or group# 
of letters can still be made oat. The left corner of the inscription, in 
especial, has been greatly injured, and the initial letters of eight lines in 
that direction are entirely lost." 

Mr. K. P. Jnyaswal, who has made the reading, restoration anti inter¬ 
pretation of the contents of this important epigraphic record hi? life’s 
work, writing in says: '* The rock was roughly dressed on the right- 

hand side. The chisel marks of the dressing are misleading; they tend to 
produce misreadings. These long and irregular marks left by the original 
dressing, are not the only pitfalls. Rain-water which trickles down the 
roof of the cave hu eut into the letters and produced a few letter-like 
marks. Natural decay produced by time haa given misleading turns to 
numerous letter*...,-.even hornet* like to take liberty with the record of the 
Emperor Khlravela with perfect impunity and have added a few irregular 
marks on it,,,.,. . The inscription is weather-beaten. The first four 
lines are completely readable. The fifth line has about 13 syllables obli¬ 
terated by natural decay. Half of tbe record of the 6th year (L 6) and 
the entire record of the 7th year (L 7) tiara disappeared. From the fith 
up to the 15th tinea, every line ha* got large gaps wrought by decay. 
The 16th and 17th lines are comparatively well-preserved except for the 
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lost of about 12 initial syllables. There are viable signs of a progressive 
decay." 

The test is based upon the facsimile taken by Col. Mackenzie, and 
published by A. Stifling in 1825 without a transcript in Aiistic Netearches, 
Vol. XV, in connection with his most valuable paper containing “ An 
Account, GeagrajiAicat, Statistical an A Historical a/ On Mil Proper — of 
Cuttack"; Major Kit toe's facsimile read and reproduced by James 
Frinsep, in 1837, in MSB, old series, Vol. VI, Pi. LV1I1, in his Hole 
on Inscription* a( Cdaynpiri and Kiandoyiri in Cuttack in the Lit (dSefru*) 
Character ; Kajendra Lila Mitn’s copy of Prinscp's transcript published, in 
1ES0, with a few minor changes in his monumental work, the Antiquities 
of Oritta, Vol. II, pp. 18 foil, j Alexander Cunningham's hand-copy 
prepared partly from Kit-toe's facsimile and partly from a photograph of 
Locke’s plaster cast in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and reproduced, in 
1877, in Corpus hucriptionum Indicanm, old series, Vol. 1, PI. XVIII; 
Bhi^trioltl Indraji’s eye-copy and editio princept, published, in lS$o, in 
Actee dn Sirieme Internationa! Cmtprct dee OrietUalutei, Part III, Sec. II, 
pp. 152-177, in bis highly suggestive (*per The IWhipumphi and Three 
other ftueriptio** in the Udayapiri Cacti near Cuttack ; certain corrections 
proposed by Rubier, in 1885, iu bin Indian Stvflie*, Ha. Ill, pp, 13 foil, 
and, in 1898, in bis monograph —Origin of the Brahmi Alphabet, pp. 13 
folk; Leaders’ Lilt of Brahmi hueriptiom, published, in 1910, in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No. 13+5, containing a summary of the contents of the 
inscription ; certain Corrections proposed by J, F. Fleet, a* to the ] t5tb 
line, in his two short notes published in JIlAS, 1910, pp. £42 foil, and 
Sit; B. D. Banerji's inked impression prepared in 1917, and reproduced in 
JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Fart IV, Pis. I, II and IV; a small plate 
published by K. P, Jayastval in JBORS, 1918, \ol. 1% , Fart IV, p, .{Ok, 
representing the portion of L 12 Mill the end of L 15; Ft* D< BaaerjiV 
Sate on the Hatki-Gumphi. Inecripfton of Kkaratela In JBORS, 1917, 
Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 486-505 ; K. P. JayaswaJ's masterly edition of the 
HSthi-GnmphS Inscription, published with a translation and critical notes 
in JBORS, 1917, Vol. Ill, Part IV, pp. 425-485; K. P. Jaywwal's 
revised readings in JBORS, 1018, Vol. IV, Part IV, PP . 364-403; K. P. 
Jayaswal's corrections in JBORS, 1027, Vol. XIII, Farts lll-IV, pp. 221- 
246; curtain readings offered by Ramaprasad Chanda, in 1919, in No, 1 
at Memoir* of the Jrdtitoiupical Surrey India, in bis learned paper— 
Dales of the l uher ht*-npti-n» on the Stupas at SShchi j certain readings 
suggested by It. C- Maiumdar in 1A, 1918, p. 190; certain corrections 
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proposed by Syivniu Levi m to the reading of L II in JA, 1025* pp. &7-S2 ; 
certain corrections proposed by 3 ton Konow as to the reading and interpreta¬ 
tion of the inscription in Aeto Qri&ti$liv x Yob I, id tais paper— Some 

Problem* rawed Ay the KtSrmta Imeription j Locked east preserved, in a 
broken condition, in the Indian MaseuiWj Calcutta; the plaster east 
prepared by H + Panday for the Patna Museum j and* abo^e all # the plate 
published by K. F. Jayaswal in JBQRS, \U7 t Vol. XIII, Parts IIMV ( 
reproducEnij photographs of judiciously selected portions of two impressions 
prepared by Madhosarup Vats. 





- ,r. 




























INSCRIPTION OF KHAR A VELA 
TEXT 


1. Mva-tidkanaifi [:]* 

Airena* tnaMrajeua mahameghiivahanent* a a) Ceta ^-rajn* 
raniiia 4 -Tadhanera pn9atha-F’ubba , » lakhanrna 
pM eaturanrtMrakliaaa) 7 - gwja-upeteim ‘ KaUipgd* 
iui / dhipatmSi “ Biri-Kbaraveirna :j [1 IJ paipdaiwa- 

-- vas&ni airi-kadRra" -snriravata klditfl kumfire- 

] Tata lekka-rupa l ® -ga^anft^&vahfira- 11 -vitlhi- 

__ sava-vijavadfiterm 11 nava-Tasfini 11 

yovarajain 11 va sasitaxp [ * ] Saippuija 1 s -cstu * 
visati ® -vaao 11 ( so ) dan{J) JS - vudhainAna a , 

sesayovanftbhlyijayo*' tatlye® p 2] Kfllnpga- 
rtljavamse u purisa-yuge muhurajubhisecaiiam" 
papunftti* 9 [.] t 


kl4ibft 11 [ 
viBilradona 


V 


* Cf. the Jains formula of fxmokkSm or ipokara, the Jain* form cf 
invocation, met with on lb* first page of » Jain* book “ d <l a ^ by 
HSjtndni L&la Mitra and Bhagawan Lai Indraji :— 

Nano ariAaptant’nf'ffl 11 ’* 0 

Namv Sya ri'y a^irf j» i| Namo iiFiijriayj7«iplJ 

JVdjno loe Mavra-tjii 5tw*fi 

t Cf. MakhBiitviJilaljft (FauBboll, No. 9): Allle Ftdeka-MKit 
MitktiSyap HhiiSdtto *i»a rfja aie*i dianmito Manmmji. So (atarJ- 
IfkisJfO'kf/efi taffia opufojjam tat ha moiSTojju *i 

Cf. Vikrama*f > rabaudha, verses quoted in the PuttSuafi* of Ihe 
Diyombarat, edited end translated by Hbet-tile in IA, Yel. XXI, p- 67 t— 

Saltan codntaiojfittv Una hate Vikkamoh&vai jamma \ 

Atka*varetia caln-fTtS axlaia-rau M Ihattmit A?«|) 

Siun/itiAii-riia rajjaa fcanoa/i" ntietAividtia lamjutto | 
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U Frannep anil ml hats read erohaiplIpKJPtl la £3&nerji r & impression there appaari a 
vow el-mark, the ^mark, which fnnj be taken to stead far am + *tgn. 7*^*8 
reading mN!AmrpiJ«m:»p which, \n *rdhi!L.M4j£ndy Of lllJma Fraktit, l* jd.it a Variant ol 

artiJiflmiinaffi. 

2 FrinJep, Ultra acid Indraji wad ?m WU» Indraji wrongly ** Wt?*** ^fct Minna 
U nnt to be fraud In Fill nr Prakrit. S4t LHder* 1 HH of BrjAmS JmeriplitM, No, 1270— 
Air rt HfjmpobhftU i No. 12S0-tfBin Ay ire Bhyfa-nikhita. AyirtoMuftanMita, 

Bm FamibAtre Jstaki, TdL 71,p..KWJ Jf&a Ai Jiitem irMiade i*«cr*. S#i> Also, *bt 

Old OrfjJI 'Test ganted by Jaytjwal, where dem? finds Inch eipreaabmi ua ** iWrt) ftflte* 
rflll,** 11 Mrojtotvi* Ukvsf ”JM} PMetfinarak* Bamerji md« fiWriM, which ia 
0 nt of the qaofltinm. The fink better il far from being kta. Cunningham, Lfirfen* 
Jayeswal and Stem EortOW txmixttf wad Alrtna. 

S(a3- J*ja*wni finally read* iwdAdw^kfl- 

31 FHnecp, Ultra, Cunnlngbaw, turlere, Hftnerji ami J-aynawal read Of a* Rama- 
pruad Chanda jiwtiflM thin reading by the evidence Of the VefiBantara-Jitakn (FatubflU, 
Vr|, 71, pp. d 14-&20), la which the kings of the Ceta royal family urn saw! to have 
rained in Kaluga, 8fen Kraow re*.iU C*fi, whrph ha think* fa jibm>Lmte1y certain, 
ire my* that both J|r T Jnyaawal and Dr Thorn a*, w hfl hare *M*mlniKl the itnne fc agree 
to accept lC. He maintain* that fhi' reading Crti (-—(Jrtfi J 1 ia qmite in keeping with the 
adjective in L l? whereby Khamrela oUi tried to hlf4 descended 

from an ancient family of royal sagoa Locke'S ct*i ibowi t indeed, a deep cntting oa 
the top of the letter m, which one may take to be an i-tnark But on a rioter nunint 
tion it appears that this catting is either dno to the flow me of water nr may tra limply 
a SHt in the reck Jajaawa] finally reads CHL 1 have atwaj* been tempted 1o suggesl 
■aeh a reading u [Rn]W(twa-rfiJb*ooi^*ntefha»*iva on there three ground* * fl) That 
there ll the faintest trace of a letter after ntnhamayhnvihnaeen, which fl no Other than 
t (5) that the letter rend ea c* looks also like a damaged lit and (3) that the letter 
read ai in or ri l* a atriotly apoalting ya, the upper vertioaUinB standing on the left arm 
of the angle rather than on fU ripe*, *■ ft tbiMlld he t had the letter been Th* 

appearance of an Upper vertical linn with an f^nuk may just bn dnn to Stitnti myateriou* 
erosion nroand the anusnim-mark. fii< Flat* ]n JBORS h 102L Voi XIII, Part* 111-17. 

4 Primsep, UElra and Cnnningham wrongly read M for H- 

S. ^rineeii and Cnnningham read chadJuiafno. Nnlhing £b more likely limn the 
mistaking of the Brihmi letter tn for ca or oka. 

0 r Priniep atid Cnnoingham read which h meaningless 

7. Frinacp read* cofnnripfcfa^Zflfl{ Canninghain, aPn ; JayilWal, 

Cafurn^atllfl-rhnNa, correcting hit former rending ca(nr^rpfain-Jh una. 1 maintain lhat 
there ti nn *uch word as cO!uraqi[aia H the us Cal literary rx prelum being nrlurenfo 
or efteraitfo, c/. the t-iaaiicnl Pfili evpre*<ion rdtemnfo*rgiiM, The fifth letter ii 
clearly ra or W- The fluppoend a-mark appenring trelow Ihn li nothing but a lower eaten- 
tlon of the letter fcba or eroilpn on the inscribed surface of the mck^ baring no organic 
MDEieCtson with the main leltcr. Bo l prepare to road ratkoen or iafAann. Jayaiwal 
finally read* MlnTOTpJolw[Mnj r 

n. Frinaep fancifnHy read* ymsmalAa t* m+ Jayaswal reade gun&pfihitnta, oomoting 
bis former reading yuadpogntrno, which accorded with the reading proposed by Canning, 
bam and Intlrejir l accept Chanda 1 ! puno-Eiprim4 4 which aerre# ns an instance, where 
lbs two words of a com pound are June pored without being com hip ad according 
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to till rule of tbo At i J .iiA L ; Jajnswnt flrjilCT- nkandani the reading -spahitenu Cd f*TOnr of 

ippfdm 

1 >. Prinirp m ^9 ITi i! riffij isd h iwi s ud C Linn i nuhnm fuEifflprrfHipdti fJ, both of 

which ire imearrect, 

IQ* FrErtW'p mads ttWrornloaum, «qd ConninghfiiH« 

11 - Indraji rends tuniqm h which In etidemtlf an i oto might* JevTurratin hi* reriwd 
rotvlintf, ivpMftti Friniftp** 4id5*i H in preference to hi* former readme ifltfdrf. 

13. hijnji rffldi iiJdAl OupntBgbm omit! ^4 through nd Stake, 

13. JA$*MWikVn former reading wa* mptL 

14 Primp rwil I'owtpara *s 4 C u md n ghhin» nt*?Zr*. Jnyttwij adapt* rtvqMrn, 
op hkH former muling reiiaAdra. Loofcrt mat hai W l flail l ns m harm is 

Lo, Coonfa^haiii reach which h fnututip. 

Id Frinsep rMiIn and Cunningham^ ra*afi t both of which in l&carfecfc. 

17 « Prinwp reads Aoinmjn ; Cuiminghvnj ypiottkjff ; tndmjl, -Kotimjojpj JayuvraL, 
Correctly yciam/anu 

IS. pnnfep read* pq(fudi L aep&mtrng «a from &iinpuna foliowing s Cunning- 
h*m t p&tt Tndrtji and Jajawni mad jpa-An'tor^ Bat the in* letter which h 
HBAwlub fiiaured fee mi to bo w imth&r lh%n pH. 

19, Prime p rwh puwa T eafMfEthlg it from Hip preceding, Cunningham it th* 
firat to rend jlt rpp-u^ci, 

2*h Frinaep k:mIb c«J ca-vUni i, a Tan tritttffi Cunning hnftt H Hsfrrtrpi 0 ti k Ja jmwml 
rwidt {ftorrcrtiBE hi* former rending eniMmrt. 

32 L Frinsep tt»di nue i Cunningham, Indrtji correctly 

22-23. FHo»p twull dd*awdAijerfiiii 4 which it accepted by CusttiughtTi mad Indr&jE- 
Jnjuwnl rorula todAmi.vwtharaAna, correcting hit former reading li ad na eu dham*n*+ 

I &m llflo inclined to read idfnJua for tv/iani, 

24 Indrajf reads ri/aya* JayttaWnl id hil revised reading, m&xptrn PoowpV 
^vtfMhivijat^, juggeiliog that the r-miu-k in p* U Uw EHD» of an ibretaon. Jajatwal 
finally read* uiatfO Venfthivij**#** l*ki»S Vtmtfyk* vijly* to maan >4 m con^neror like 
Vena, a Yqdjp person slity." 

2b* Indraji reads wrti^€. Other* read Wiy** 

3 a) F Jndriji mad* RHpM ; JljuWal, vurpia, uorrecti H£ V-Tjn.fr, 

27- Jayiiml finally feadi mdhS. 

2 d. Cunningham reada pd^ir^ nthetn read p^p-unriii. 
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2 . Abhisitamato 1 ca J pndhame’ Viise v&ta-vibata-gopura *- 
piikara-nivesanam patisamkharayati Kalimga-nngari a [ » ] 
gabbira^-sitala'-taililga'-pritjiyo* ca hamdhiipiiyati 10 [ , ] 
aavftyana 11 p:Ltisamtb[zl]paTiam ea [18] karayati 
panatisuhi 13 sata-sahasehi [ « ] 14 pakatiyo 15 ca l * 
raipjavati” [ . ] 


1, Prieifti'ji aloud reads matt Others road *m gfat 

2 Priitiep reeds ta ; Gttiminghem, cat? j JiLciraji,, correctly cj„ thoa^h ta fa more 
idEtimnttq. 

3. Witt ftp, an*! JndrajE rcsd pacfJ: A rr. □. Jnyaawa.1 comctlj reft da 

IttHflUf 

4- FriciADp nrul Dannitt^Hum read fn pu ra, which Eh incor-rets* 

5. IddrajS ttJfidi ftvgorifp * nd^ri/rcrre.'littg: hi* foFftaer reading niitfaram + 

Both Fri&acp *ad Gmuringhtun reail njiryarn 

B. Prinacp Mdfl Kkidtra s Cunningham, fchiqrhiM ; laden;], kktbiri i, siagff Firing that 
lha r«ft4i»g *hm\4 bn £htd&lr&i$f s Iiyaml, 'AVu^Tr^i come ring hii former racing 
kMbiro. lajaaiml AjmJIj reeds ff bbtra, taking it to ho the name of * tags. Locked 
caat helps li* to account for the appaaranea of pfti Arha. It shown that min-Writer 
trbkilflg tifymv from or ab&E tins a-mark in pa of |dF|ip«fA in L 3, had ciit into the right 
arm Of go, lengthening it and iQ&ki&g the whole letter lock like khL The second tetter 
flppwa, at ftrat light, Aft fel. 

*3. FrisMH-p and Indraji rwd ritat*. Cnn]ilDghammda ijn'IJfri; Jnjujwa!. frrtdJo* 
correolmg his former rending iifsfr. 

S. Cua&tngkadi atone roads imdiyd, Other* read tad il3 0 , 

0 + Priodep alone road* par j pa. Othora md pd^po Jajaaw^tV fonanj-roadiag wai 

potffjtO. 

10 , PrilM^p HMdi ifllJnrpHUori pr NlAdpofMi ; Cunnicfjlmm, thSpipayoti ; Indraji, 
bortfidpajirii ; Jijufmlp wmctly haiNiMajifi^ah’. 

IL Prinaop rea <£h tat* fMi CnnninghiTii, /Of* yenaui j Indrmjt, m-JipJfjfl s Jay&*iral 
wrreotly, tatftyanj. 

la, Priniap and Cmraipglmm raid palifa 9 M«p 4 Ra>>» i Indraji and JijmwaI, patua n ,. 
thoptiv;iiif\> J ft jr ik aw a | l i cm 1 If Feeds pulr, 

13. Frilu-Ji. fahcfl.tllr ra-iil* pan«(utra*llii ; Cnnn!n ff hnm fjdumi/dridft,, Indraji « 
the t\mi to correct3r read ponulij^/i r. 

14 . There in n tarpe -pice fat'rijdO tahatthi and pekufign. 

15. PfiriMp rand* paWljyo. Cnnningiiarn and Indraji road pakaliv', Jajn 9 w n l raids 
patad'sirt, eurreCLiuu his fermer raiding pal.iUifio, Jnjiutrul [tnalJ 7 rand* Pah aU ga. 

10. Both Phupep and Co o blog ham omit re, 

n. Cimuib^hutn raid* i)0j|pla , Indraji. ro{a 9 aU. Priniep nnJ Iijftml correctlT 

read mipfayuti. 
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3, Dutiye 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 * * 10 cu - vase 11 acitayita * 3Stekanim s pachima*- 
ilisain Ii aya 1 - ga j a H - n a ra- rad h a- bahu In i n v darpilntii 19 pal ha pay ati 11 
[ , j Kft(liipgft)gatilya la ca 11 seaaya !t vitfis[e]U : ' Asaka 19 -naga- 
rain »[.] 


1. Prilluvi Cunningham read tndrajt rtfldi dif iyu j Jaynewiilj 

wrrsting kb Former rending ditiye. 

2. Jayoewal accept* the rending cu cf Prinrep, Cunningham ami Jndrftjf, fn 
preference to hfi Former reading cm. 

3. Pfiniep and CiinntEEgham read rdre ; a there tan. 

4. Canniuglmm reads fiestay-itiJ j Tndrajt abftilnyifS, PrinFop ic 1 hu first to correctly 
read uejfcyiM. 

5. FrinicBp reads or ffotefedri j Cunningham, eofuHai ; ludraji, B$taln%i j 

Jujuwal, iditfJraftijil, correcting kEe former reading #3fakarfnjiPp. 

ft Pfiasep rands paefrfatdp Otter* rend pachftiii* 

7, Frituop nod* Jiayi* or ftoye i Cunningham, f Jbjuwil, iWi «.m. 

S3. Canmoghjim Abac reads ; others read •jvjii- 

f!. Frfnsep and Cunningham read ba^uta j Indrajj adc! Jeijjl iwal, bu hub pjl. 

10* Frfnaap reads damp or dnrpifi j Cunningham, nnrp to s lndreji, correetEy dqm^ojp. 

1|. Frineep reads pogJiopayoti f Cunningham pajAajKiilofi \ Indrmji, paf^vn^i F 
liraiwnl, pathttpayvtii Correcting Lie funner rending pQ^J|?aga£{. 

15L Frinsep readi ire rp#dfe*i adptitf i Cnnninghitm, ra&ditdtfnMpa ; Endraji, AVnipba. 
ftorp Ai/tceIi ye ip j InyriHWJLl, >i I* nu rp correct inp; hfi former reading h r ii j is p]- 

♦tdtjl khsttyttp. Jayumt Anally rend* JTdtitatapal* i maintain that the reading wmut 
bill bfl iTaIi'stl^%nrdyii. Them nr* thru* hclfca b*Lw«m Jfea nod fa, and one ur t-w* hobs 
between la and po h which ATS, after all, respond bto for tha appearance of a letter tike rtAo, 
nod for the appearance of ad he. 1 concede A'.Tr.!(.. .■ rij).'j..- ae an uLtcrnatErn 
reading, 

1344 Frinacp rends dn*atu\yx j Cunningham, <fa**tioya r Indraji, oa Mftlya f 
Jayavwnl, re correcting hie farmer reading cM aahap*. 

15. Frtnnap reads rgfindm F,Cunningham. edtdiu^fd E Indraji, frek a \fa v}at3 patarp : 
JiytuwaK tiinpaii, corrocting kid earlier reading iMfopdfr. Jayoswa] knaily roadi 

tUilftaiQ' 

10. Pnascp and Cnnninghani read £d£d d Ignoring the First letter. I nrfrap rqull 
JayosTfoJ Qna]ly fcldd JTfnJifbi, That the lint loiter is «F. an not mu or mu, 
i§ certain. 1 am unable to decide whether the name of thn ptaea ft As&f,ii q r it it 
jlifta. Water hae trtaklfrl down fe 4 continuous nrflftin fre-in or along %ha hft arm 
of n of tidmdhcjD^iydh in L 3 roachin^ on far aa the Lop of -a of LiqU or Jii-VlJ. 

17. Prinrepand dumingkatn rend nfljore !: rtidrep nnd jayanml correctly, magafgip* 
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4. Tatiye 1 puna vase [14] Ganidliava s *veda-budbo 
darppa 5 -nata *-glta *-vifclita-sarodasamlki usav a - aamaja- k Sm- 
panahi ca ktijapayati * nagarim 1 [ . ] 


1. Priui#|i reads c-imncri Onnufiigbam, ; Jridmji,, ititiy* ca ; Jayuwid 0OTracilj P 

^1, 

3, Pnawp, CiiumugbuM aod [mdrajj n?a<J Gdipdtaofl' tv*4m *t !mL fldrrt- 

dfracff* corrwtipfc iiin former reading 

3. Ffiump and ai bora rciJ dVrippa. 

4 . AH read rtdfa. 

r Jt VtihMvp and Cuuil IgkMM road prf« t Lntlniji Lud Jijuwil wmtljr, jjlfcis, 

d PrinKsp reads /.rtfa^gjah s G uumc^h* m, Lada pay at iph; ludniji is the first ia ?wedlj 
raid kid dp. i jrotiu 

7. Frimwp readi fldperi i C ■ m □ gfanin „ noparf: Issdrmji mjyGriaPN * Jcijrajvrtl oorfttOtl^ 

MjdfiFfi. 
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5, Tathi 1 cavuthe ■ vase * VijfidbarMhiviisam * A (rata) ta 4 - 
puraro* KaJiraga ’-puva-riij&uatm) <dha}oi[e]na # va nilinS 
va pasasa(yati) ! sftvata dlKimukute(nn) 10 [ , ]bh(l)ta*tasittt 11 ca 
nik hita ls -chata* (1 oj-bhiipgare " hita l *-ratana '^-siipateye 14 aava IT - 
rathika '■•bhojake pade *• vamdapayati® 9 [ . ] 

I. Prlnw^ md Cdhnmgbnm read trth** Jndrjijji reads itka j Jajaivrnl p CdlfcS* 
Garmtibg bi* former reading tiha. 

2* Pi-iujep and Cu n nirgham read r mniJi* j 8ten K fin gw mad* ^euiAe ; I tKlruji* caculAe ; 
Juja*tta], i« + C4rbjA«» Mhifog hi* farmer reading cirirfA*- The iippeamnce of £ij fit a 
may bfl accouiiUd h,r by ^10 laoi thnl nuuwatcr trickling d«wtt from the spase between 
jtjj iirf puchimarri in L 4 , liuo formed i mil nftehfkg the tap gf 53 bflltrw. 

UL All rnid 

4. Prinscp runcts oar* | Oramiagbimi *e£|fligt t Indrmjl corroctl^ 

** PHiwsp reads afraj&afr. Ottnulngt^m add otheri read olafc In One of 
Ih* impressiociii three lettafi are prominently brought oat, the middle one m Ad. If 
idObu that the two letters, ro and An* being feme how contiootol nt the bate, appear 
tegBth** u coo letter, which m Aa> immediately alter VijiiharAdhi^^ ah jhow feme* 
where rn the frabtenc'-, vp mint oipaet to gat the darac uf n place, But if the imrd 
com in g immediately After VijMhQrAdhiT faativ be md at an udjectire, m aAata-puiuiiJj R 
we get no pUra-tmlno to Hand jlb th* object of the serb p<urjrayiji following. 

0H Pnnflfp Rjils fir jHtoi Ciiiliiii] gbum, pto*, I mlrajj nod JaytwjiJ read 

pbparja | Lltl hit the id ppoaed ci £■ dot hang hut a fissured rq. 

r, I rimep read* KaUwj* or lMlrf& Cunningham find others read Kdit&g a, JajMWnJ 
finally rend* hTiJ?iFiip<j. 

8. PrinMp read! tajaHa * stfu , Cunningham, rd/in... j fndrmjf, rijWa guaipnlttfi | 
J&ynswal, rdjd-Ti(r«itflMi 4 Correlating hit former reading r^m^ma^tntarii. 

U. The reading from dhemtna to mfj'Hd it tentative. 

1<I rrinwp rt-adH tufri ^niDdfifn ; CdanidglLam, m£ 4 ifAurtldJijapd j Indraji^jADriM- 

Tha letter bj l^hi, iddnod, Ukn * d. Ja^Wnl finally 

roads 'frtti&tifa. 

M* rewiH (#a>rd ..rifii CimdiiiRham, douhtfnJIy Intlmji^ pnjifd] 

/ayaml, («)6ilairi^Ai^ p oorreqtmg hi* former reading MftfefcBate. 

12, PHb«p rwidi niAAjfr, CunnitighaEn add tndmji ™d ni^ifa. Jayaawal, too, nmda 
nikhiiat ccirectidg hit fonmrr rending wiJLTki'f 

13. Pridjep mdi ( d)Hi^re(A i | ; C nnuipgham 1 %ar«(Ai} * rndraji, bhit^g^tM | 

Jayaawalp comsedy Hirp^r*. 

14 - 15 . Prinaop reads fO^faDD j Cnpoifigham, forofanaj^ | Indrajh tircfORa{#a ); 

J ayatwab ln'fd-ftffrjrtd B correcting hil fothner reads eg hita-ratana{tg), 

16 . PrinMpTtniia JtfjHlenri i CilnnidghnKt* HpUa^ft- tndraji, >cfqfoj JayagwiiL 
ffdpdfeya p cori-ecting bin former reading (rg^na)id pntcfe r 

17, Priunep aod ot hum road lay a* waJ^ too, read* t<ma r carrecting hit f armor 

leading Hta* 

Ifl. Pridsep reads tafrika or rufAiA^ Cunningham and otber* read rojhi^n, 

lSh20. Pniiaep renda (bho/n^) pd dAtOfft dapaynafi't Cunningham, 5Ad|dAfp4 
./Jjallcfi | IndiaJji, Uh>* ^pqrji damjfatt ; Jayuwal comctly roadi zamd$pjr r iU m 
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OLD DnAHMl ISSCB1PT10NS 


6 Paipcame' cMitni * vase Namiianlja-tivaaasata »-oghati* 
tarn* Ttrassu 1 iy vfltS* pamUjim 1 * 3 * * 6 7 uagaraqi® pavesayati* [’] sata- 
(saha)sBhi ca (kliaua)pa(yati) lu [.] 


L Frineep reub paw or $OHb | Cunningham, paiQmpaffa Inilnjj and, JnyuWEU 

parrC^ly rood jtaHK«*- 

3, Priosop. Cunningham and Indniji read db. JrkJMWftl reads dial- OnO cannot 
bo gum about the aecOsa vertical Stroke in front of i-lnttk of «K It App^r* ihftt rain- 
wntor trickling dewa from the biter Co of duiilff <ru in L 4, lift! formed ft 0 *uai, wbJob 
hM Pit through the le&ier Jr“± of in L G p and flowed down ufwu and 

parallel to tbo i-tuwic of nL frdul urny bo nootptol m ah akeimtfra reading, 

a FrinJep and CaRiilftyham n» rf iilWOlofft i Indrajf and Jclj-mwbI* *itr*y wimp. 
I find no dot-moke denoting in front of fa. 

4 _ PrEDMp ftnd Cnnnilighftm rood *ph3(tta?p i Indniji and JftjftiwaJ cofrsoUy, 

oph^/itaiffc ioapcittd Gbaud* rightly orgae- in fftToUf of iho rood ins? ft ro UMiMf fclff * 

tt,s± lha ™ 11 110 

Blgn (*) either abet* ur beside the fiftiil ta at InMuctto. and (t) that thn ibflft&oa of ft 
BftJTiM after fiMWofa it due to tbu fact that It fame part of m compound ward 
HfPpdarij'a-Hriina-dty-eg^ifi'^iht, SB initaaoe like yits/i-bjwtffM,. whan the two wordi, 
lea fa and eghfi V* nut amMned uncording to thn rule of the &a-idiu Ta three 
„ _._***■ of Chnndft, 1 may odd (I) ihfti unless Jfaf^brdja-rtruiallita U? treated a* 
jifti-L of ft compound word, it become* Unmanning,. end (2) that 

hu no mining ftt nil nft a separate won! in thn prciont dantdEt. Sian Koupw, too, roadm 
KaJfidiirdjd-fuaiftJafa'Off M{if oap. 

G + PnnHp fwdi iaifimfMtaUfii or taiwintttf|la { Cunningham, fa mftntttmi ; Indmji 
‘ionftjufiya - JnyMwnJ mrTtH'Uy, ToiuiAiiEipm 

6. Prin*e{i reads wja. j Cunningham, bI|*. Indreji and JayoiwaL cormttj read tffdn 

7. Prmiop Mid 0mini Ogham omit ip. 
flL Prinmp and Cutting ham omit tfl+ 

0. Prmiep fflftdi pavmt rut; Cftnnin^huau, jidtiCHl V**Q> Iftyecwal reads tbs b»t letter 

M t*. 

10^ |nyi*w»l mdl the condudivi wordj urn pi me ehaiiiiJTJ H cumphiing htfl former 
ft-adic?! *0 H ... ti M and trenti ihom u ih* opouminrurdi of thu rcM»rd of ChiaTeb^i 
Gth regriftl jCftT. I think thL'To can ha Htlta doubt ahont the cormclneail of iho reading 
proposed aboro to oompleb the fttutenLcut regarding the bth year. 
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7, Abhiaito 1 * 3 ca [chadho] vas[e] 4 (raja-si rim) * aamdam* 
aayamto 5 * 7 * 9 sava-fcara vaija ^[lG}>Aimgnh&-auelEitoi’ aata-saha- 
sSni 1 vis&jati pom ’-jfinapadam [ . ] 


1. Priausp rdfinll ; Cunns ug ham i.t!A ltar! t JujajwaI eormtlj, <iWpi/ff h 

Tho gap aantaiumg rpiwca at SojuiI fat throm latter* has altdgHLher boon lost sight of 
by Jtyaawal. 

3. Thu letter jnat beyond the gip nppoan® to bo *'*, 

4. Ft£ilw|j read* jwjicicfl | Cunningham, ham m ; Indrrajr, rS/aieyaip f J&jmiiWAl, 

rajvn n , correct in l; hia termor mwlloff rdjawtf-u, I maintain that tho word i* Unit bur 

■e'rjirirtl nor rajutu ya m j it is r3jann>ft. 

5. Pciasep re ids *adflifl ; Cunningham, j$ffu£iiMi|ifo i IfidmJij juaifiitejtunjiftid j 

taifidaifiHi^iJiitoj correct] ng hia fortnor reading laWo. 

Ql Flitipep pd tia km via ao ■ ClEinniii^liiin, M mkara v&m- Indrftjl p *a It- fcav,S nj Maj;i B 

whteh ii ficraplod by Tt. D, B^norji ■ Jijunl, Koa-Wa-nlfuip, cornet 1 ting bia farmer 
fi ' 1 ailing icrr.i 'bhti r/pta fui[ t\i ] I wbli inclmOtl ht dri! to road *4 rua .jm But it ii 
L'ertuin that the loiter of tor ra iu ra. 

7. Prinaep &|qdc reads- rxnrtani. Othqn rend! fifirtasi. 

& Frininp done rend* utafanC Other* rud AtthaiBni, 

9. TuTAfiWfcl alone rentU pen ini, Other* read pars. I da got Held any 
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8. Satan) e 1 ca vas(e) 1 (a)si-cbata a -<ll)aja-ra(dha)-rakhi- 
tu(rainga) *-sata -gliatiini 1 savata J saipdasanam* sava ‘’-(maqi- 
galani) “ kfir&payati 1 2 3 * * 6 * * * * 11 12 [—] 13 oat a-sahas eh i [ , ] 


1. Frirulep and cithon road in ternary. Bat Ihft remark attached to tbe final letter oF 
mtam* \i dii tiert, 

2. P i [m a p rttiJj tfMIfi ; CntmEn^im, I do not find tb along 

With tbc e-nCOnd lcU«r. 

3. PfinKip end Other* read Pard^l 1 *. St ii certain that the Cftt Sett or whscb ia 
tonaflirbat nbacnred by duiira- ia not p4 : it Si eitbar or 4, more HMj tb* latter The 
third letter In prominently chu. 

4 Pfiniep rmdi vfljflfflotaraHjkift j Canmaglini^ ^rt^dWii^MiJiiia e Jayaswal f 
wrjfiT^^kdmti-014(jt}„ correcting bts former rending jqrn-jkara Ifidia. Jayoiw&l finally 
reads Faji rA-g ha re»<ni[ if* ] fan]a* r5. 

I. Fncmep mail i ip f Jayuwa^ & Tb« appearance of re a ■ if may I* 

due to fiaaore To me, the reading ( Ji mraamglesa, 

6. Pfiuiep and Conn in ghaut read ghnrfat Jayeawal readi p/iarini* correcting fata 
former reading pbfi'fti None may doubt tbt tbo reeled Setter is fi. and not n, 

*t r Indraji reads *ad>i i ti 5 Jaywsral, wnnihi (Ira), correct I lip hi* funner reading «nvi!4» 
Friaaep nod GuuLtogbaiB correct Ij read innafa 

&. Frioitp readi knhndtfptfnfl or JraAa.Jfl|wiptta 3 Onijninghoin h tqKnrfnpoaa ; Indroji, 
knla . . i Jajiuwal, fJn4tw)k*^adnjwnq, correcting bSl former reading WpJdapnp^l- 

0, FHnaap and Conninghum read fmrefpa). Juyneirnl retd* *n.tu(mdril). JaywWil 
finally road* [ fi fj [ *■****! 

|0. ContiiTigham nrndi pa fctta ml JtyuwaJ reads the 4rat latter aa nut* 

11. I haro little doobt about the corractripse of thia reading. 

12, ), The gap must hftTO cmttained a word denoting a cmrnher. 
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9. Athame 1 ca ! vase ma(hn)ti-(se)na(Ya) s .V »(dhu)ra[m]* 
a(nupa)to a Goradhagirim' 1 [L 7J ghfitupayita Rujagaiiamim 
papld[»]piyati J T,] (e)tioftip * ca knmma-pnd§na ’-panfi- 
dena-^samblilta tl -Ben»v6hane 15 vipaimimcituip ,s Madhuram lt 
ap\vato ,s yeva narido” s!i(va} 1T »[ijha]ra¥ii8[iJnam ea [—] u 
sava-gahapatikanam ca [—] 1( sa [—J*' 0 piina-bliojaiiaip dadfitP 
[,] [KaliipJ^aro (yiV)tF palafabhSra^-fl Bj-Kaparuklm^-haya* 
gnja-(nara) aj -rad1ia ; -saha yfiti" [,] sava^-gharaYAsmara** ca 
sa v a- rfi j a- hhabi k a asm * ca H*va-gahapatikaa,W l ca (sava)- 
Dtimliapanain' 13 ca pSna-bhojananp” dad fit L [,J Arahatftaain 
(stimapaoarn ca) [—J* 1 dadati [-—] (sata-siiliaaeiri) 13 [,] 


1 + PriBH^p nrlulu Hjinittlfijf the jSwt letter : Cunningham, yr thamt i, Indraji 

and JajrftHwal mund^ xmd 

2. PriiiHop Ottilia Cfl- 

3 + Frinftnp rndl HlUUfin 4 >n | Oimnt»Hlum. mjnfljgiEi pftflJla-rtf; JAfn-HWiil, mafuifi- 
ttnUya, Ocmcting hii ftPfnlttr reuii mwalin# Jayaiwal fijanllf reads tmhaM. 

4, S. CBnnJntfsum r .Aapabhale ; JajrMWn^ mahtf,±bhiit& which ts aowfcen* 
fbg oaottmaoo of iucSi a ounjoint ^loiowaat a« f Ti In ihr orthography of K1 bamveLa 1 * 
bicrintlon in yet a diiecrery tfl be made. iff, Jayn,6wal teem* to Wn ihottght of iDch a 
FMdtpj nirtrr Ifn indnetioo of ft Intent bla* tlwt OtfTvdksffrf wm ad iidpri^nable MU- 
[prtn?Bi ^uxelicff An efitttiBcc ta RAjv§aha* 

G, Priiuop fgndi ge ctfgiN. KlUw'h fnjatLimb tuU gwfdraairi G Irani QffhAM rtmtSa 
dare M&iidha; JayftiWftl* Gerd WhPWEiT^ hEi former reading Oom^iayiri. 

? Pmum'ji rondj (or h r^/ajapji&fcd) j. ClPtLnintfhnm, ftfljfa* 

44mbhrj Hpapl<f*p&yati; lining Rijaytktin ifoifi i J*ywwml K R4/aff4?i4i?i upiA 

damilBti* flomwtins hh» farmer n?riihcLf ftajdgdftftOiapqftp pttflipjyati* Btaii Konow Bud* 
nd &bii*etkm to ™din ff «.ipfl fmtowl of H|N** I rind that Use kon«Bt*l h%ma Rlfuke of m 
ip rc i.illv En line with that of pa of pi *%■ j^e 1 1 Ami thftt \% ninwU osst, at tuail in 
Ericierii : i imprerdaD, fta the bariumtul bftUo Lsnr of nu. iJjftf.jdfi4rtit^ in tiio Hen=p of iLn 
pooplo af RijwUm is tttt empraiffEOTl of the ^nmE tiod ilh si^nifvin^ peepEti 

Oi MntfndfeLn, Tbi* reudio|r cau well wrauuiU for tbfl win &f (ejtinfflfl follow!tig, 

fi. PrittFnp and C and infflmnn read ^i-jrcnottS 3 Iiidr^ji kMa ttiMffl ; JftTMWal, rfitta, 

Mrrwiiinsr hift former readirpi! iflWip On* m»7 r^nd Hi’jid, but n belter 

gnimmalfeal eoflrtroctton cf the #*i,tLimm Bln ft Kohv, ^00, ™dn ififtS. JajMWal finally 
readi erinidp or riiflo, 

0 pHurtt- readi 4 ladraji, lifl«- ? parIiS»i.i : J^arwaI, Kcdipms^tfifiPid 

Mlldnma + cjltfdd HO J, corr^tii^ bid former rttAtifpg kaMtiptd&H*. Cynninifham direct 1^ 

mfts biftrtiu.jiiflddft.l. JajrMW*l tinalljT rendi tflFfimijsa.faJia, 

10 . priB*^iM*rdi paaaitfiitt or poedrfrud Othltta rflftd parid^na. Ja^aswnl Hna% 

renrti J4rpndd«n4 + 

It Pritiwp M-nili patytrfta ; lnfo*\K i*c*ta t Javnawal, idtpblla, fiorrecliap Lid 
former^reading tabdfd. Ths wwad Setter fl Hftr3rmMedt| bhh 

12 PiiiiHp reodt fsna-plbffrsft*) or j^d-vflhoiaUt) i tadrmji ftnd J*yw.witl correct lj 

Javiiml final I j readi eSHone. 

13 PHnien raada B W pawl Weil ft or "fi pa^mueifa; Cun ninKbatn. fWirtOiMltt; Indrftjl h 

tipamuctm ; Jaj-aiWlll. rp p correctiTic bii fonuer readiaR c110^ 

« # 
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j 4 FriDHp. Cunning'll nm r k nd I mlmjs mu! AfNf(*. Jaynnwul reads J/Oiffra/el^i j 
Mrti^tsnjT hia former randing Md-lhnrdty Sben Eonow, km, mil .Vadim r Aft ^ It ia ear* 
taL'D that Ouf reading is ,U adAu m fi 4 nnd not Madhuri. 

Iff. P/itiHi-iJ rend* ujjqmfu or op'inajo ; CanninRham, dpitjftfftf; JDdriLjL and Jnyrkflwal 
carrectty tw *Mi apaydio, Steli iCenaw rbidl npayar^ which ii doubtful. The o-mnrli Attached 
ti) the final IfrttaP Ii very diatiiict. 

10. Cnonhiybsm maria «4ltd$J fflud fra; IndrajL nartfm* do raft; Jnyuvhl, piSd, 
MriiJo t corf luting hia former reading nattam* ta rna. tiers fiton KonoW Would road 
iguana.r£ij.i whialfc [a ingenious but oneortain. The filth 1 niter U distinctly do and not |1. 
J av aim aL Hu ally rtsada Ynvttnn-f&f*. 

|7 + Jnyuwtt reads ndiFta; Sten Koaavr, fancifully fa). Jnyitaw&l fiAAlly ronda 

l>imi(3 or Dimifib I cannot offer ft bettor riding than jaoti-pftfA 

Xfr Tho gap mny perhaps be filled in by m j a ■ bJurfaJ^a a ip Co. 

10. The gup may ba fillip in hy BamJi-'jfjwniirp co AfatafAwiiii* 

20. The (P*p may be filled in by fcmtfliwiifi ca. 

OL PrEntep end Oamtinifham read iiUi-fC ; leyeiwal reads mo ptftfOh, correct- 

ing hia former rend Eng me. yd thati, 

22. Thcte flro tetters appear to be aboTfe with which the line dotCf. 

Jayatwal finally tv*d* (faftafi-ri) pa?cni.. r 

21. Ciaimiughioi ro*da ildtaetiiflB he f TedmjE* porardko; Jayaaw*], purucabJidrf, ror-? 
n>c;itig his former reading pains Ari&ft. 

24 . FrbXfi'-p and CnnnfnglfcuBi re^iil JtaptffpttkKC; Indraji reads JTtfpdimfcbii; Jaynawal, 

Kalpdfukhe^ CJirecttna hit former f (Hiding ftis/wiflf/m. Jnyaawitl finally reada KtiptStukht, 

2.4 Prinsop l races throe fixture after p*/a* which ho doubtfully mdf raiurt. 
Cunningham BifffiTuta two let!era. Ir.dmji amt Jaynawnl read radJia immedialrly after 
nd;d h which yi’Ccru to ho flkipping orer a tin need abort apace OOntaining «mm for two 
k-ttere, which I propo« to read ware* 

20, Pi-Loicp rocnia Tdlmt ; tmlraji anti Jayuawikl eorructly rood padftct L 

27. Priowp end Gunning bam read $ah jf/a ** ; Imlruji reada jgha-yafa; Javnawal a 
cnmciioR hia former raadiejf ioAB-fali 1 , 

S 3 . Prinairp uud Cunningbiim rnad aoc*: Indrnji roida rutCip [ JajoiwaE + correctly 
/ora. 

20. PfiftEhcp rc4da flharJ^ta/TJp.t; G&hftEhgbnm. jjharcDuaaya; Jndra-ji, jAnpdrjiisdAojp ; 
JajunL phflf4r4«a-pfl, correcting hia former rending ^flrdrMGirttflFfL 

gO, Caunmghnm rearla anonta-^ara ya*u[va); Jiyeawml. H-apLQ4rhifd f ccrrflOLtfk* 
hia form-'F reading 

31. Prfnaep read* ^dhdftOfp cd Ard(rd) ; CunnmRknm, y-ihanap ca Jtd( ra ); IndrejL 
lyatavi) rjdhctnaip ea tdlraj; .Tnynawnl. rpdlmndfp ta 

as prinacp rend* 1 .Vira)yilu* fia imaniiidui j t'unningbntu (Jtdna) ^linta ba imaif^- 

niifl ; Indruji. flurajppfuvp JayunWaL u cjt flamifd>lanBFp r 

33. Priujap rwad+i (fd)rffpfl para; CnmthigbuA^ ffo> jniho tflra; Indrwp tfe)mht 
ra^lji Jura^wal paiikd^p, eonrenting hia formar rending /a^main 

bhi pdrani. , 1 ayftJN. wjlI tmully mnda jTafMfi 

34 The gup may he tlHod in by pdnd- bknjanajfk . 

gji, Th^ nacurd of the 3ili yirvr mU,y Iki tnki*n to cloati with in eipnsaii.j whio% «»■ 
preceded by another danotieg u numurical ndjeotfra, 
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>0, Xa(vame) 1 ca vase 1 [1 9] vedai-iya* -Kali[m]ga- 4 
rSja-nivasanr Mahavijaya-pSsadaiii k&rayati' atha-tisSya. 7 sata- 
saliaaehi 1 [.] 


I , JayoswnJ roidi Only thu £Ir*t t*tt«T a* iw* 

2* Jajraawal fitfo. 

3. Priorap read* rn-i; Cunningham* wnufi; JuyftflWftl, correcting him former read- 
jog (ibhfl*3. 

4. PrariBop pelda irtdnKi or nwinofi F Cunningham, eiiMflti ) Jnjuwi) 4 mi*Wffii p CWOCtiug 
h in foms r readi u g praei-fclf*. XbjaiwtL linaHy reads md*a[(»]. Tbo third letter, as it 
appears in Urm orjFa caLnmpftge, mmjt be read a* fft 

6* Prinsop read* jwjpdvriiw or ruiai rtita ■ CnnmnghAFTt h jWPpdarMU |. fndrajE, nirdroip ; 

Jnjuwal. tapnu4*rm p correcting hi* former feeding nird/nrp p irhich i™ redly corroeL 

0, PHtiUJp read* tdrflryvtf Or dcrnyatK Other* ttHtl JkftMtfitfp 

7 . Pnofiop madi omiltlftg the initial latter ; Cunningham, nfki Kit* du | 

Indrmji, 4kn4**i ; Ja|Mwal «*«%, ajhMifiyn. 

0. Friuiep ri-adi ji.itj aonhiM - C*m&leghat& p (du)fii™oAa«hi r Indnji j* the dm to 
correctly read sila-Mtiumhu 
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OLD BRAEJkll INSCmmONS 


11, Dufiame 1 ca* vaae a (KaHinga-r&ja-vflipsSDftm tatifya)- 
y[u]s[a-aa»ivasSae (KaJlim^a 4 -pu( varans naiyv yajaa-aakariup* 
kfiFipayati 7 sata-(safiaaehi)* [.] 


L. Prmnip U4 Cimoingltatii «*d daiiim* * liadriji s.ad Ji|ywjiJ corr&cfLK j 

Z Fn ruep omit* %L 

3. Prinftp ift&df £4J« ; Cunning bails, fwi* | ludniji mad JftJfMWal tly iwl E'Srff* 

4 . From jfiC-ali 51 j s* to £ifJpya Pdmusp readj data., r rnra poifturajid t GimdLEigbtn. 

dbtfeyjm... ksroiAaraJd t Indmji...* ^tairttdftq mxhl- j>u{A4 ha j J^uwil h tpujJioJAI. 

ra 1 1A iia IwrAii^il mw-|b(/i 4 ihi »jh Correcting hii farintr ra4i|if . .nod#*# 

I^raiAaNia- pl{ Jidfv4. Jdjunl Jicalljf riM'is ^^^ 4 - io^ 

6. Fduicik reidi pciboyava { Cuneu3)gfcuLEn p mahajana : Jiyuvil, mahi-ja pi nu ip. 

a. Ihfl rudinp »Qff*«t*d i* l*ntit,Lvo. 

7. CunnStiffbtiTn null rJcatfyalfj Ifidwji And Jijuwa] carweitp raid HrtpdpalL, 

a Bath Indntji and jAywwat lake the ecelLeuico to ckne wkll Ur^ttp^ wLicb HOtiil 

incomni 
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12. (Ekfijdasame ca vase 1 [ —] a -mani-ratan&ni^suha 
yAti 4 [,] [1 10] [——-] 1 (Kaliin)g , a 4 -puvarajV ■ nivesita"- 
Pithu4^^a*dabham Nagale nekAsavati* [,| (a}nu pa-dab ha- 
vanaijt 11 * ca turasn-Yana-sata*katam frbidati u Tiitiira-daha- 
anipghtttam 1 ' [.] 


1. Ths opfmion of the rOLioni of thu I Uh refill! ) r wir &ro noc ofTftjw]. Etmci 

the Uni. IhrrHi 1 alters, r, H tod do, on be read, ShQiagK„ to noaift uitcnt, obieuml bjf 

fljuurt, 

si. Priniep mdi lbs to lit mails out in the cr*p ts 3 lndrnjj, 

*SJ taruiH iw s Jujaffwnt, m'rifi tya ^y 3 ^n i7» e eorr^LLia^ kh former reading .. pum* p S * 
I BhtU not bs utnnishod Ef tho toilers were to iaiefibo fffnrut-Aa^a^a-i^ija-tuira^ 

radHii 

3. Priattp mmU wmm*t%n§M& $ Cunningham, «di y* rw-iii ■ JmirajE, ; 

JlJtjRmT, U^MssIni', demoting bib former resins HAOndMfl^ Hoffl I ham 
tOnintdrely rujcspti-J JTnv.i^rf.tl's rciwlittif. Jay***ral finally rondj 

4. For *aha ydl-i Friniop fOadi t+jXlAi ; CiinnicL|{b*.tii, ypaJoMata ; Indraji, 

apalakAafg 3 Injunral, ajjalftbAafAi GdrreelLing IiTb> former nstdlmg icjxt£afthaiu. 

5. IndfijL point* out that 11 ibo beginning pi 00 a of lino* Il-IT £1 kt«l p and about Lon 

| Lit ton BLTf Inflt ED EMLdtu” 

G, JijaiwuE m «Jp/<f cu« H® finally rvudtf MaijWja^, I maintain ih^t tho 

rwdicLg ii eld Other thin Eoii^ty 1, 

7 . Cunningham rt-vid put* r £ja ■ fndiuji And Jnj7LF*-nl correctly rand puvurfij u. 
ft Cunningham r#sdH hlttftfifdPp : fnirsji and J avium* I read hlwiiVjj^. 
ft. Pnntrjf mmSs plihix rfdya dqtp&fci e.:zyor# Jwlditryiiffa | CunnfiKphniu, vithu&nj.i 
nagato % fbdrtjh p 4 th\H$arfl Garfajgiii&i ruigala Rd^U^i'i Jayanwat H 

field*a0U'h. oDrreetiiiir hit former road in* Pi*hu r f*tffn*iLubhti-it -iflaj* 

rvatdrW [/riJi. SrtTam L4rl and Eton Ktrnow read [judaS fc-i-nuf m '.^.itonn 

Tho wndSnt? k&pt fit rfow by L 0 <lvn Er pi’lftmJiaFii kata-^H 

{" Pithn^a, jilcpaghsd wdih an mS plough). Flwl lakes pfiMuda il , n to ba«j)riF]ViA ufjippa, 
* r n EUAfkot-towil for the OoaronLHiiDS uf trarGlton." It Li Curtain that tbwrs Is no 
■laujvjJM along with rfu. Jayaqwivt tlaalLj reada pifjh-^urlabTkT-no(w^ateurt lir.Hjyqfr, 

10. Frinagp reodii jaupn-j ds iMuu \ Cunningham^ janapuda * Jndrajt^ 

Jipisil, B. (?■ Mumndffud iNm Itonavmd ^naj»it4yrtA4!|i. Tho reading kept 
in flow by LfldGTn is JTifrtj-H^-Mnr'rwflpri ("tho modltatiun on lha feet of Jinn ") r 
JayOUWftl flnnlly reads durptkipnwIfFi- B«*d u a folmnE, 

||. Prinffoji roads rtmsa ia« infcaLr.. + : Csnniughiun. hffoa van 14 ^ 

Iikdraji, f«miu mm wtfa lu...4d 1 Jijrusil, f^jw-wu^iiKd-^iiitkElhf^} ■ H. C. 
Uaxotndar, f-drdH 'ff 7 in«o^nfofp ; % tun Konow, f 11 -j- 13 -v-w-iw t] ■ k.1 li LA 

JajaffWsl RcillTf mads jf-.tfitarn fu hhiildfi. 

Frinssp t^ndfl s CEinnin^ham, (d«nr.id!rfmwpi|fi; ludrsjf, 

|q frtiira-drhtwq ppjAdfu m ; Jnya&wal, Jifnw.i^a. JehnratMirAj fcr?F[ B correcting hffl former f wuL 
Eng elt, ? Sfcru EunOW. f[a?p*ffrfldsh[l]ia[ip JtfAflfUlti. Mniqmdwr midi drAu* 

jar^^rji. \ 
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old Bn a. ii m I inscriptions 


13. Bara^me' ca s veiso * [-] 1 ssttt-sahasehi 1 vita- 
sayuti f Utarapa(dha) T ~rftiano‘ [ , ] P H] E~ ’] 

MagadMnaTp 1 ’ ca vipuUm 11 bhayain 11 jnueto !J hafctat- 
sam Gamgiiya u payayati u [ , ] iTagadbam 1 ' ca ruja- 
natp ,f Bahasatimitain 18 pSde raipdSpayati 18 [ , ] Namdaraja- 
n{l)to»p” Kalupga ll -jmjisanarp K (Amga-Magadhato Kaliin- 
gain aceti haya-gajfij^-senavrihaiia-sahasehi 11 [ , ] Atnga- 
Magadba“-vasiruMp M ca a piidts " (*amd&payati)® [ , ] [112 j 

j-_,]» vithi-cataro-fpa^ikbani gopurSni ,l siharanF nivesaya- 

ti “ [ t ] sata-Vasukt (rata)nam p{e}sayara[ti]** [ , ] abhu* 
tamacbarivam ® ca hathi(aa)-paaavatn M paribaraipti i: [ , ] 
(miga)-baya-hathi " u(p)anamayamti * [ , ] Paiiitia-rSjfc 41 

vi(Yidh)i\bharADSni *' nmtft-mani-ratanftni aharapayati lJ idha 
sata-sabasa^]** [,] [1 13] [-ino nst k(&)reti * [ ■ ] 


Cf> MuliabUftrata, 11 , 30 , 27-20 

Sa «rwn mlttcka-afpahn lifarfaQpwStinah | 

KaramdfarajSmata rat nan i cinidfani ca I 

Ca * da ndpurn-r attract m «fi i-ina u&i ika-Aamit la r>t \ 

KaSeanm rajataiicaiva rndmaaUM utafadhamm I 
Tt ii>tiiala*nimkfyc*a Kuuntepam mtkata tadd I 
AMgavarmH mafatmdxom dAamrarxtw Pandaoamt 
Cf, Mahilblifiriia, II. 31, 71-72, 75-76 :— 

Pg\i4sij6ca Brac^Sp-seaiw Sa&itSft6e6'$4 ra 'Keralaip i 
AHiUSaifalatandmcaiva KatiHganutilraAttrpifaa f 
purtm rampSa Tavamnam pur am tat fa I 
Ztetair fra tfa$# takre karaftciaamdapcipsl n 
Ttitah tampreiaydrHata rataSui mvidkSni ca | 

Candandgum-ktiffh&Ki <UcpdnydbiaranStti ca jj: 

Fdidmti ca mafarfafti ma^ipkaica mafadfattdn \ 

Nyacarttata tato dAlmd* SaAadcvak pratipaciia n 

I PrlntCJ) road* Bjfii.'flma, CaaniDglinrn, fldrajnmu | Indr»jt, Cdiajamam j l«ya#wftl 
c^rr^pMj BlroHmi*- 

r PfirLsop r*ada rtf : OiumiaghhEn. dd ; iadfuji and J n jrwif al qq rrcc Ilf read efl. 

3. Indiftjt imdi fiffinpi S Jftyaml tttnxtlj puff- 

,1 The Iwttari ana ty much eHftjenil thal It h impctaaibl* Ui attempt Lq ruak* OOt wtiaV 

VL*f arCr 
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6, Here I have relied npctt flimerjj l H inapreMton reproduced in JBOILS. 1IU7. For 
ff!n' of robust Cunningham nidi phahL J a vaa ^al finally ftiftdj hai&sktjc racaJdH. 

0 . Prinsep rcadj* rilu-l^alG •, Cunningham, t tiwef^Ptil ? Indniji, vi iHifipppin | Jajaaw*^ 
Lihiiayjti, correcting hi* former reading citJ i<J iHlipf O, J^u^il ftailly reedfl n l*i 3b'a 

7 , PrfuspMda Utiriprtfti; Cunningham, (/f a rqjiis [h u. IndmjJ and Jayaewal road 
Cim'dpjffta, which I accept n« an alternative wading. 

8, FriflSflp and read rtf/duo* flat there one not ba utij §arinni objection to 

reading it U fa pie h g ip , the lingular AeCHintive form. 

^ The beginning place of L 12 ii toct Tor over, [t Et likely that itaeh fth •xpreaiien 
u A Ppjfd Nd nt CO or aimpty A Pfiga — preceded .Uia/ 4 ^hdPi 4 ^L. 

10. Ptiniep reada maedim 3 Cuniainghranq [ IwirajS and Jayuwal read,, 

pcrliapi correctly, jtfdgadhdeaifr 

|| t Prinaap readH vfjrafd \ (Tanninghfiffl,, ripufttfi’*); Indraji riud Juynawnl road ripujum. 

12 . prlnipp raaib teppp. Cunningham ii the drat to correctly read fcJtnyapp.. 

13. PriRBop and other* read jo*t *tO r The O-niarlc seems to he quite clear, 

14, Prr»Mp read# ftiffuijsm garpjattf j Cunningham, halhaJUpfi ftarttgApfl e Indraji* 
ftutftiia OflfllgdytlPp 3 Jn ynafrnl, h&thuu Gapngdfd, correcting hi* former reeling ft mAuU 

; Stun Konew. fugapngdya. taggtftiog chut Surging* or fugflipgl i« certainly the 
ancient Maorra nalaCC in Pl|ilip*tr* which is callfld Su$w\iga in tfca ModrlTlk^aa. 
lajiuwnl finally roadi ftai&T Snfl^igiifc£Fp>, Sfegowfira ^ocs not iait th ° «»**** cf 
the RaihE^Olltnphi inscription of KbfiraTel*. 

15, PriaMsp rands pvnayatL Cunningham and tndrnft road payayali. Jayaawml. tOo, 
rondi piiyegafi, correcting hlH form nr reading pHyayel*. 

Jfl, PrfnBftp rwfl ..ifftn; Cqftntnghnnv .Prta 3 Indraji* tftfpadiifift 1 Jaynawaip AfdgaJhaif^ 
corroding his forEcior reading Jtf&gfulhA 

17. Frinaep rends fti/dan. Oniminj?ham U the tint tocoraetlf road tf/ArM'ip. 

18, Frifljiep roads ibufrngu idn'M 1 Cunningham p baftdiali nffn ; InJrn,jF, bdftn patittiiit* 1 
Jayas^al. Ruftuoorrccllnc hia lortner reading BaMpdlimittum. 

10 . Prifif*p nMidJt v4 dapayssta ; 0 □ nningham, pd Jem 4 ftpA*& vali 1 Jndraji fade 
mifdpa va^ 3 Jaymwai pnde P 3 PflJ 4 pifcra(i. 

JO. Friniep raada rftjo nild p Canninghara, Wa1jl&at$jnniiil ; tndrajit Xnppdafdju-PMtfl ; 
J*yjuw*] t JVup^dara^^nilnP^, cnrrwtitag hia former reading JfsppJdFi/^HlIdJiiV 

31, Prinifp readi rU c fln 1 Cantiisgliam. rdntopa 3 Irtdraji, f.i .ija e JaywtWftL AdNppgO, 
correcting hia former rending nr 

PF. I^rinaop refrtli | pti.'i 1 ■] -■ l j ; Canningham, /lUnJiJ i Indrmji, Jfn&tz ; Jijmwal, Jihc- 

aorrapiipdiai^p whieh hua no mOftfiing. Jajiawit ftullj nsda Jfna^lt 

S3. The bmokoued roading ifl ionUliTO, For uPt^ii Cnncingham momm to read md fffff- 

24 . For itilflailJiqil43l4^hi l^rinaep read-1 miiifhtfPlC pfitArt.d ^ CiinfilOglEam, 

foia m tudiba ? Indmji, gaftn tutam-p^nharehi i Jayoawalp gaftrt-fcfaPtdnd-pariftdrAftPi 

which la an unintelligiblr jargon. 

25 . Pfiwprtl'U ll Rtugadha ; CanninRham. mari$<t |fof«dAll : tpdrajr, a .Vugadft* 3 
JayciMwal, .4iiEffi^M4g^Jlii1 a OOrFecting hit former reading A qttf4-1/ay^Jho 

26. Fifottp r<ta4B cajicd ; Canni-nchain, twflw ; Fisdraji, cfliien 3 Jijiffili cataip co. 

27-29 For cn fild# fdiipJdpfl|dti Frinaop read* rt<*gftan s Indraj{ f aafraTi -,. Ja.ynnwal t nijraEi, 

30, Thfl beLsintiing ptQCt of L L3 u loit. 
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OLD Bflimtl IK 3 CRIPTIOKS 


til Prmrtp jewl« fa/oPafaJa khiia fcsfafl(| CElim(Qj(llfti*f £■ jlffa r#JdMBdfi Bdrfns- 

(#i) s t ir I: ij i| pi/frikariu PHAHdJfi j Jnju-wol, I p ja£fcdf -b-ir*ii r correcting tui 

f^rmBT Tismiiing ia jHh4Fa4fktiiim htoani* Jljwrjil unity mdl Ittifl fnr la, 

;t^, Pfinufi rv 4 il* miiiriini 3 C un □ Lngisjilii, ji Pli>d rta (ni) ; EmJr&ji H : Jijtiwi], 

liliaiu, ^rrootiag tiii Fanner rarirng JiJt-udni. f aoappi Iqflcmji'a mndinff. 

33. prinjKsji rflddi me4ie^i; Cntininghana, hi cd lyati j [ndniji, nirem^Ji 1 JiyiiwiJ, 
ttirflMfflii* correcting hu former nadinjf njrwayjti, wliiah realty OOWSt. 

34 + I’ricuLcp roadj Jd?a fUia aim parffeflrtfiiaiti SIUP|» I Cunningham, ia|a turban 4 th*ri 

hUrtnam an Nip ? In4r*ji R *i’poH&4/*Jia abfeirMm ; JnJjTUw*), falu^riiiXzdH^^K 

panJi d f f n H a & ^ ii £ 0 m „ correcting hi# former ramdibgr tala- rd# luddita. etc, IajmwhI flnalfr 

36, Frinrep T«flda (m) ara ra [pi a Cnnainghaiu, (iRj.udrt^i i Eodraji, rpl 

Jajnjiwil, ( if s) (refed ri^#m 

M. Priftfcp rwdj haf^iriuii’ana j fluniimghmn, feflffei-Hard no ; Tndrhji, Ad Hu RJddld ; 

JftjMW#L F hat hl-nJraNii. 

8?. Prlnarp r**di JurtpOTd a*a ; CanningPmm, parJiaj JnTnswal, papipUra^ «pd- 
OQPnlrtfltt&ni'i reading in laeo-ror ihfr mirk. 

33, PriuBciprandi dfij/iLiJka^j.AaUu. Javn-nral final!j reads 

JOnfetafta for uparf#«ljfi. 

39. Cuohlhglaaiil nicia s JAfnawaJ, rtitdrtfl-niilFtBcaffi, corrorirng hii former 

reading ralcna-j guana - fialand-nadnifedffl M an ailjaetire Pam'/ahS;*! «uiy to Enriittm 

epigraph* bill. Indian language. 

40, FrtBscp read* Pd rleuo jfl JflO); Cnnui nghim, inn fed *1 rjji (nt) - Jajnsiral 

#3, Prituwp rnpdfl dip* ond£n no s <Tciii u-in^lsAiii^ 0*tk&m p Jaynawal, cd4rti fluffed ni. 
JujAiwal (E unity FtadiMEtfni for edani. 

42. Prinnep food# dafo ptCKoraid fata s OanningbAm, date mini uUaudftfj adding mb|d 
bo hr# former rtading, 

13 r Prinwp R Cnttib^nm and Ja/u^il roll Ah&tapiifati ; Indimji reads ddiarcpdjptrfi. 

44. Frittaep reads idhd xataid l Oannin^inm, idh« ^#^1# rifrft# ; tqdr»jl f «ffed>^ #alata i 
Jbjiiwat, ilik ifflldia, Jajoawnt finally road# fata for JdldJd. 

45 , Thn bogfaniDg pkeo of L 13 id tniU-Iupr. 

40, Prvnoap read* iin4ro|{ tadafi 4 Onn*j.lnghnin f Ji noiuik^i j Indraji 1 fino ea«l- 
..^r.^. ; J&junriftl, ii'ftci r«i 4aruti + CorrvcdiLH hi# forninr ruading [ad] lino rdai krfh r 
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U, Terasame ca 1 vase supavatavi java 1 -cake® Kumfiri- 
pavate* Arahato 1 parimvasato hi 1 kayiC-rmldiySya 7 (raja)* 
bhatakebT raJnbbiUihi® raja *5 alibi ^ riija-ptujtehi 11 raja- 
rualiisiliL 1 - Kbfiravela- sirinil satadasa-leya-sataip 11 kiira- 
pitam ,s [.] [1 14] 


*Cf. Inscription of Udyotakc-iarl tu L»latendii*Kdan’s cave in 

Kbaipjagiri edited by K. IX Baimrji in El. VoL XT 11, ]>. 106 :— ~Sri- 

Utlyotttttinri-TiJdifti-tSjyii-Mfivitt o ifl-KMinarapitrvtfitn-^ih^nt jirttHtt cttpi 

jimne imn* UdfViita [.] T&miw fW«< atiur-vi^tati Ti rthamkiua it Capita, 


1, prinifFp ami QaELuInglumt rend Tr tai&m* i-.J. Indnji omits ca+ JflftBwcLj correctly 
reads T^ramnie £*- 

* I'tfniup uil Clid-iifcn];1 1 nils it'll d s Idiimji ond jayifwol, Jay astral tinsTly 

fruli 

3, ptfawp and Indrip read qatf>. Jayoewol correctly hjfid* cutf* injaswaj dually 
reads CtfkiA. 

4, Priniep reads aril A ilt E Jay Miral, too 4 arahll^, cnrraqting bis former reading qni?|.af4. 
Conn Ingham on 4 Indraji correct!jr rend ifreiFiuJo. 

G. Prjm}*p reads pawnarUuia pi j. Ciuminf[1inrn p yiln a ertt a f0 hf, oil*, ptitiadfiMfftla* 
ladreji, upaBicdn rd * Jfcyoiw*1 P correttiDg bii former rending 

P4n*[i1pto fdK JijoSwuJ fln*!ly reads 

0. rrtnHp rends fccrpffl * Cunning ham, fcuya ; tudiujf, Hjfdqi, Joj*awa1 p Jfdpgrt, correct 
sng his former reading which w.-ki reallfr correct. Jayiiin*! finally rtmts IruEfa 

7, Prinrep reads i Cdnhip^am, Rfrirfrita^ j InOtKkji. afruJi^Jlm ; Jaynswa^ 

tlifldTfldiiVi,. correcting Li* former riding itiji Jijiai, j. 

tt r Prtnscp kvIi Br4p^tfltidf*Wi CWHilBgfaftrt, ^pujaitki; iFUfraji, f«pfl|o£# * Inyaawsl, 
fdpnddfalthip e&mnstfog ills fnr?juvr reading jrdpijod^U 

y. Primp reads ra . otoijt; Canidu«hiiin* ro /a^oUw * JnjMirtl* rofS-ftMifcH romcimg 
hU former reading Tfija-frJhliioi\ 

10. Prinicp rends p*bq^ rf«oni; Cduningli&in, WdPft Jtfnni j J*yft*md p cindidfuni. 

1L Prifiinp faitds swiiJOftfrti: C nniiiTi uinfs Efddni h Jaynswnli I'M’di'if (im, cojTd^ting 
hie Inrmor reailEng cMfMSEdnu Jayoiwsl finaHy nwrfi carrijifflnT. 

12. Mump read* u/«nn hMjc I Ccmningham, wjitrti tain apd#* * Jayniwal, f-5/4m Ute* 
aiwd.od.recticg hie fgrmnr tcadmg pbj-uni #0 td i3- Iif*wral Einally reida pn|dj*. 
nxfa-ui'Jjcu 

ill. Frill rep read.^ ffarm fadirvito'i Oanninghartip ff/OutfltfifW j Jaywwal afnfitlr^ 
Kftnrdi'sfa^iefini* 

H- Pritu»p rendu ji doitfiwifefeti s OoBnlngl™ jietma kapmri khtta ; fodreji. 

kaU ; l->5 JiroJctd ^*iri Ulpvrp. Jsyuwid flnaJIy mda fn ^dtha-iirika. 

15. Jay niWfli In km lh* tiftfl W cloan witt 1*kk If d- Un SimU J' PH «>«* * 

4 
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X 5 . [_]?' sakata'-sama^a-suvihitfinaqi* ca sata* 

disanam* {ya>tlnam 4 tapasa- (i)sinain* lenam 7 kBrayati 6 [,] 
Arahata , -nlsldlyft w -sam ipe pabb&re' 1 varikara 11 - earn uthftp i tah i 11 
/ineka-yojan&bitahi’ 1 paDaiisaht’^sata^-aiihasahL 1 * silfibi " sila- 
thaqibhSni” ca cetiy&m® ca klmpa(yati) 11 [.] [1 15] [—T 
patalika^-oatare” ca M ve4uriya“-gabliR iI thambhe* patHbft- 
payati* panntariya^'-sata-Hohasethi) 81 [,] <ve4ii)riy* i, -nila“- 
vochimnaip** poca-v a thi^adta asa t i kam 3 * t(i)riyaip" upa- 
ciayati^.] 


1, Tb* beginning piece of L 15 lm mining, Jayaiwal trace* ibe remnant of a tetter 

before ifltdfd which hii read* oa CcL thm *1, indeed, lOCli a remnant, but JtfTCL&flly of 
wjiiii teller 1 uanDftt 6*J* One lh*t Ibe emlMdjLng Ibt ria^d 

cr t b* Idth regnal year and ranging up S* the end of L 1+ tfl- in FassitQ Voifti, while the 
tLatameet lining Lip L IB and ibo dm half of L 16 U in Active Voice, Thf* rnneoi 
b# comte ttihUj BccotiBted for unlwi frno ruauniei (L? Ibat the record of the I3ih you? end 
ld L 14, mill (i] tbftt the word* Lu ifau begiwiiiftg pkee ef L 15 ooBitlliitod the 

introductory phraae, such a* 1'ifdfllOifTd dll rflfe, indicating the pailicnhr repsjd year 
to vbicb Lb j b qu^itlon 

2, Ftimep iind CJanmERbflm read tdbrto< Jtidr*jt route lb* Iwitwo lotto n u Jmla s 
Jajiiiival* (fujiu tdtilflH ecr reeling hi* former reading JNio+d. which ttii dearer the m*rlc H 
JljuttiL finally mlili lidnJi. 

3 h Priniep read* 141114 raja?ifull»dwi j Cnnaleghani g .ferarfami eihtteiteip j Iddttji, 
lamtyv tuvihtiiraifr | Jtjwwal, runup atitnAitfu^ correcting hi* former readme 
f a m a n a -j u vi Pi t( jitflJJi. 

4 . Frmiep n.-JkiL* ntfl dwcaafl * GuetunghBifi. I«f4 (fdJvrtJfl i [ftdmji idrd-di'jitPCrtii ( 
Jaynawal correctly, jata+dudMOp. 

5, Frimep route ]A||a j CniiPL&gban^ fanujMm i lndm]i y&mwty ; Jay****!, d4ldJtoi*t p 
OOrrcoLidg hfe former renditig Jihafijaiflp 1 uroeyt JayA^wul'c ba an alUrutin rending 
JayeLAwel dually r«da 

Q. Frinnep reftdi ^ui?oi-iajp|id i Ga»Piegbjim t , mnpuia ira pH j Imlreji, fapajana-fE jraifiknj 
JtLy(Lairnl t 

7 + PriuAJi-p and CrttminyLiarc fu*d pqadrfi | lodraji ft fldi c |rjn^i^ j iaya4Wa4 " S^narfi. 
JajmwaI dually remli t ap&ti-** nj^Jj 

g, Frlnrep and uUa*ia hmva mkaed Urapa|dii 

9p PriDrip Ettdl onibiu 1 Oanniagbiiio, rnLi^L i Todraji t& the tf rpt i (k tsammly r^ad 
qjuJuiJtf, 

|0, Prinivp roads ; GueaiaHbflm, atJLLb^,i ; Indrmji, *uufip<? j JayitHWnl 

11, Frinifrp and Cunnin^baui read laEibitw; Jndmji mud JayaawaJ, pob^drv, 

1 % Frinaep reada rajd™ [ GanningbaUi, W. blti - t Indmif t capaltam - JayHwnl oorrvet- 
ly + M^Iaru K 
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|3. Pllninp tlfldl 14 MnrAi]^i>ipii i CLiljti:Tigktiln H in Piafhtf tfhisijxi ; In Iraji, mfvuiIAhi 
TAj jpuiiTi i J Jayaawal t ma PfiH-Thapfifo hi-r 

II, Frimo^i '4^ canton'd janahi pihl ; Cnfj nicighAJn, oruytlf ga/nna pill ghi - ttii3rtij.i P 
rtttffri.yojnnStot Joyaawal correctly, (iiwb^analu/dAi, 

ifi. FriiLsap roads tho live tatter* of ^rllietl there *re tracts aa p« . * ra j Cmmiagham, 
H-H pi., pipe. Indraji mid Jajaiwnl wiiftlj taave ft blank «[nhx’, Jiyirw*} £LruhL(>~ rflftd* 

pi. #pp. 

|[i, 17. Tkn can hardly be Mij ilnuhl ab<iut the given reading. 

|K pHusep renda s Jtaft-u , Jayaswel, jiW k e^meti ng hie funnier reading nMn, 

l l k , 20. 21. Prlniep reads wpiplAn 4 Jin™ ti 4toM-i pttni mini; Cunningham, 
dAridtipuna| Jtjuwil, DAiuifu nu^if t eutrvCLiug hi* former reading 

tn}*ip&tka„+ Jayaswjil [.i!ij>Uy road* rd*i &4fcu^dfm 

22, Tbe beginning piece of L If] is mining* 

22. Priaiep rand* Jny&sWat, pitaliko, Cunningham and Indraji food pa^IaJLr* 

JiijMffil finally roads pkrrflfilltfSrp. 

2l P Pdni^p rfliiii* s Oonniflgha.nl r caJam ; tndrajt, Ctfrtkt ; Jaya&wai oorrecHj,, 

Gita**, 

2jj. Frinaep Had Cunuin^im raid ctfs Other* p W. 

SB. PrinJHtp rsadi Mrtaripi | Conoinghnm 1 h-anys* Indraji It tbe tint to owactljr 

teed r.-tfufiya. 

27 Friwtcp and Omnninghim road 9abhu § Lcdraji nod JityuwAl correctly, path*. 

2X Friasop mad tod raj i read fh«Wn ; Cunningham m\4 Jayasswab thar\ibhr r 

29. Fj-fnmp nftdd fMjJtpd'.jfaft ; Cntintngbi|Efl p jHijiffcdpdjatf. Indraji ami J ay naira I 
COrrairlly read patithap* fi - 

30. Prioaep made pdrldtanuja ; ruunmjfhira ami JoHrmjl read |HJltinofonyg, J*y arnml 
raids panafan'|f4f eomfftiqg kk former reading punuppLaiarip^ In §ten Kojqow's opinion 
paUdfdrige ib the correct raiding. 

31. Frlniep reads infa. ■ fnj'a / Cunningham,. « ra rasa 3 Indraji, mTh i- re ia-jale r£/a ; 

SteO Ttowr, MEftUwAH#, partly accepting and partly modifying Fleet's rondleg paiftrwfa- 
npo rt£d4€ffl 1 Jayaawrtlp corroding hift former raiding 

Rdjn. JnjMwat ha&, I boliflre p placed the rending beyond aX\ dispute, 

32. Ffiftscp raadi—rfyaj CrannfnghAffl, , y>3 j Indfali, Hurtm g Jayaiwa! h too, 

Dnnerji hleo oftori the reading Btco Konqw think* that the reading Ifaripa la 

eertn-in. Where ii tho certainty of anoh w roading 7 tfatio need be mialed by Bamirjl's 
IrnpreaKCdU Locked planter C4*i ihowi that the Itomo has boon pcolnd off jmt irbare 
eomo letter wns enp^ved 1 praaentiisga aocke-E, frhiflb is mpt to dnlcuia iho pya with tbe 
appoaranco of It fan or mv t «kn»mu imt in an eiUfflpiffO M a «■; or rrm„ ITta cast alao 
ibowi that there ia a ihert rpaet' after m-^k^ jemt enoogli for engraring one loiter. I 
haffl cnrefnlly ctaminis] tbii IJMC* where 1 iSud the faint trace ofnlatcer^ which El no othAr 
thntt tf Tin; aamo hiui alio boon mido oat Train one of tbo two imgirariaiotiN within mj 
aceew. Sof Ph 1 in JBOaS, 1037. VoL X1U H Parti TII-lV, The letter Io*t or obteurad 
in tho aocket ii foand t* be, both in Locked ca§t. mlhof *fn than or mn, 

as, Pfinaap reada (ns OanninghMH, &dfl, Indrajj, idf# g Flnot, too, Mk Jaraiwab 
tafcnp, onrracting hta former nadlng koU or Ufa I doubt ^ery much if the first tatter 
can bo read an ka or t eay it Is oot nl alt to or k&, Locke'ica*! dwiy »ho«ra how 
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min-wator tRckling down along thp vertical lieu of an of tw and flowing to aom-- distance 
along the right knurl rido of iu horizontal 1 j:lip lit^ K ftowa down rU km cutting ik-op itiUi 
thtf rock and swrlag' to tmurfattm the <l* into » *^sbipfld hobgoblin. I ahull lm the lust 
man To mistake ihk npparitian fur &A in vf Li^lk two vn titan] itrukea r -f equal length po to 
men! the tiaritcnLnl Ijujo lino from two side! at two dintimt point!, 

34. Priniep roads iwneluwqni 3 Cunningham* ec damp ; loclrajf, vochitut. Joyttiwah 
racJ&i ifi 11 c or rodb/ftHHtip, correcting his former reading corfhiar, 

3ft- PriHJcp rends iu tttynfhii f Cdriuuighitn, £rut* ynihn ; Indmji, ca ccytiik *t ; Jnyaswah 
MjujjjjJii, comtinif Ilia former riding git»ctayAfM^ Ho flnl Hi it tppfljri ill 

Lcokc’i edit UT Bimqrji'ft imp^iiioDi, in ckhor ee or in, and tho second letter, ignoring 
the vowel mark, f# r?u Ct to. One may cortectly read the four lot tore together U c™^ 
or tafd-gifhi. 

36. Prlnaop rend* agi vaii to j £l □□□Ingham, cf^gjrfi ka j Irdraji h k; Jayjurwal, 

qpfipafihnjjt, I'orroCtii^ Ilia former rending Argot* U toip. Stcn EotifeW, d(ip)fai*fiklltji* 
tarryF^P Iijuw&l finally accopta 0t$n Kaurw’f rending, I frankly eonfeaa that it ii vetj 
d Lfitco it to reakt the temptation of the reading of the US eon d letter eu get. ft ii only after A 
prol un ged examination that one will be indium! to ?wd it tui dJi*, I can pi™ thee* throe 
argument! In favonr of raiding it as : (l) that it La AO unlike other forma oF go In the 

HiiijuGumpb* inscription ; (S> that Lnckok out also ahoW# the dha t nnrJ (3) that in 
ode of Vain 1, impreasions it atande not at most afl e diha. 

37- Fff&aep and Canningbmiti Md fcu tariya^i, which ia quite poSaibla. Indmjl ronda 
U fu ni i^rt ip ; Javoiwah arptan'yn m, correcting fafs Furffler reading Fin r Jpt|. Saten 

EonOW nccoptn Jay aa walk reading iuJi&omfon>iip. Jnynawnl finally roatla iiirisrfltp. I 
^iul no difti unity in rouding f 

35, Prioaap raadi nn|iadosiofi 1 Canningham, ftapodarhofii ludrajl, Mpadopetfi", 
JayMwnl^ npdd$p<Tfi f oorfocting hit formpr reading ujpddigafL Stoo Konow oorrcatly ttada 
iip^dufuifi, 1 am tempted to road the concluding wottli of the rMOTd of thr 14th fvtiV 
alflO n* Ct Hya-t^ifp^opn in to Ift fta fo n pin rp apddnffffi. 



li s Lit in ION OF KHARAVliLA 


HS. Khema^lSja sa [,] VadhiL’-ffjR sa [,] (Iinda) 1 - 
mja 4 sa * [,] Uliaraa fl -raja * pasamto 7 s unam to* anubhavamto *, 
kalfmani " [l 10] f—] 11 gaga “-viseaa l *-kusalo aavapasariitja- 
pujako 11 saVii-dovi\yatiLua ta -saipkira “-karako '• apalihata* ’* 
caka“-vabana*°-balo u caka-dhar(o) “ gutu-cako 51 * paTata-* 
cako ra](i)»i “'-vamsa ^*kula' 7 *vmi(s)itomah&vtjayo * rfljii 
Kkiravela^siri* 1 [.] [1 17], 


* CJ* Mami-Saiphit^p VII. 7 : 

So'gnir htmvjli Vdyufi ca BoVksili Sous ah ea Dharinafat | 

Sa Kuverah eft Vaninah sft MahenJrah prabhivaUh II 

|. k'nrm -p and Cqnnln^haEH wid ajJamA, IfcLilftiji is, the flint to fftiu3 Khirri*. 

a. Frin*np and CtinaHffhmn rWl pjiita Imlntjl rr-*4* r 4dka- Ja-jaBwnl* Vt*thti r oer- 
rcctrnjf hi* former rainlEn^ piufAtf. 

3, Prit]i^|9 rsadi rue i CtmtiEuj^lwtn, ^ Indxaji end JayAtwd f^aU, bhi&fru. The 

portion tot thto rock where lLo two tot lure on-rnvoil hv* been pcelosi off preaontipje a 

eockflt. ffhbh doltidii* the eyo wtlb tbo of lw*i latt-sm* nwemtiling Wii&JiJj, I 

And tll*t bhi'JJjN 1 a bat an apparition of i 1(1^0- 

4. Prftucp roadi raja f Owmiiw*htra, Ifidmji and Jnypiiwai eomwtlj ™d rij& 

ft, All Ililtu earned ja. 

8. Prfuap roads raw. Cnmunifhim And Tpdnji road fidnta. Jayaawal correctly ri'atli 
cfkumfl. 

T, PrLn^p and GannSnghnin r&nd pajaln. Itulr*ji I* the dm I to OOrTfrOtly rami 
ptfeiftlQ. 

* Prmftup r.mdj ifllitr j CiimiTn^hara* i Tmlrejl, ISRtle; iay^wi.L tunaiplc. 

correcting hi.** former mclin|£ Ju|?atOp 

W, PrftLiep dpflv/Aajiid-ii i ^' nnniui^h Ain, AmibAirdltt ; lutmjl, onubbaealo ; Jayal wnl, 

ANbbhapa^. oarrocilug hi* former roadin^ an ubtuuwt^ 

IU. Prin.ni! p romlft ; OuJiniELgliam, -nlndni : liadrnji ii I tie drtl to OOtTMtly row5 

11. Tbffl lH 5 ginnin*c P ioC ® <*t L 11 E- 

12 , PWtiMj) tiifQiw ; 0 naningbftm. rufapana ; Itidreji 1 < UlO flr^t to n lid $u\ in. 

13. Frf&iop ao' 1 CnnninghAm Jftwd em<„ omTttiopf jo ; Indrajt *nd Js^amvalp aojivetljr 

■tr«ja. 

14, Pffnyp irnHi i ir i-p4imp^a-pijAad4 Cunningham, topd-patAaEiAi^ufa^ot IndrajS ii 
the flmt to roid fueu-pdJtflJiifu^pSiflto. 

14 tndrmji nsadj +i |#M ; Jayaiwal, fJflfJptttHS, cormet-mg blit foraor mmlEnfr 

>P . tin*. 

|tl. Foinaop rondi \ 0anniagHim h Ma&aro* lodriji ifld Jftjaiwul rred 

Tbv Kcond lct«r miabl Mat* bo tfmtai tta a titokna lAa + 

17, PHnftvp ibinL OaonfagliAiQ ntad i.lrj; Endraji and JayeftWnl oorwctly, fedrelift. 
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18 . Fnurap re*8a rtffgtoi CtuiningfoMi. -pldaftita; Inslraji ud InjvWhl com^/ 
road a|tali ?4 a ^ a r 

lft, Priiuap rondi ; GttntlntflwiL. cnka; IniLr iJL esfci; JajuwaV 

20, Priniwp ftttd Cantu njfffiLAin r*md rifiirtL Jayuw-d, Uw T raadi rflJirtiU, corrsatfng 
hiA farnattf nwliqg Indfitji OOrmGbLy read* cafi-iJia, 

21 PnitHcp tofcdl bl£fl; Cmmimrlumi, {hdl'p, Iti&mjT Im tbo firtl to f end halo. 

3ft Friasop tumid olfcjIkiiHaJ'd ; 0 analOgham, eaJfcu dha*\i ; Jaj nAwAl, Hll-dhtnu correct- 
Id iff his tanuc HNui{flgff cnl: 4 ^ar(x Endrmjf correctly reada (Q^a^JurD. 

23. frfnisp atari a refill paid caFlo. Othon road yulfl^dtfi + 

24. Pnnwp nwSi pPniFotaj IorfrefU paia^t*; Cq an ins-Fiam. par diet j JU*ruiw»! g . t«, 
pnvuta, oarraetitis! him forraor rending fhiiB ■p(a. 

25. FrinUp mda Mjtilt; Conn i nborn, rdjftia. IftdfrtJS an! Jayaiwnt rad r#/m 

28. Cilnnin^hucfl fefid tfldfAji road p&iflia* Jftyuwttt mdl VUOh 

2 ?. Ffinanp nudi fta/o, Oannio^luiD u Eho AnL to Zttwl 

28, FHqmp reida Erfudraralo : OunarnffliMi ptnijcto i InJraJL rimtehila : JajtuMhiI, 
PMuinla, oorrEwlinif hi* farmer radio# ttnfeeHfo* 

2ft. PrimOp mud A ntoMH/agp: Cunainghnnl, flufcdPifai<9. Imlmji tbd rad 

mahiteijafa- 

30, FriDJcp readi |fc£r*Hte| €anoit^bim. Jthcrapfta. IndrtjJ it tfeft flnt to read 
fiJidfOpfta M a name, 

31, Pftajep read* Jppjtav? Cunota^harii, firing. Indrtji It th* fifft to rend JIM, 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


I i wr trcvm 3 * [w] ^Rl [i] tn-r ^ *fir *n 

w^mSi q qwp-w#! **?pV 

<3^H^T 

qr*K-¥?U3ni fEWT-^fisfln [i] (Pit ?NMFl*»Ff*iT- 

¥¥-¥¥1^ V STfafi [<] 

*¥i WW’%«5^^T5i>f3T^1 ufW% qrf=m- 

umi% gfro-gir ^^Trrarfw^'ffi m^srrf?! [»] 

H » *Tfafa?r?PTT ^ SPf% ¥% ¥HT-far?T**FniT-qT , 3nT*ftt¥¥ qfe* 
[ J Wtt-¥tfTW-fl¥T¥-qTf^«ft ¥ sttrmfir [,] 
^^RT-uliUdUR ^ ^TRTjfTl Q¥^¥tfr [J tRtfflqT tT 

s’snifa [i] 

II 5 ^ ^ mmfti w*m- 

¥f't^’¥Y4 qaurafir [,] mf*kTR?n*i * %¥w foireft «w- 

( vf%qr-*t»n’.ftrfh m ) [j] 

h i frfHii q% 

'a^^-^TTni wmtfir * ^f ra nfi i unfr [i] 

* ( mn ^ qif tafiniH q¥m 

f faf?p>n n trararafh wm hw&* f,] wtn-er(%Sr ^ f*%i-®*- 

fti*nt f%7T-*fR-¥iqSl Ht£ q^iqqffl [i] 

$ t q^% ¥ ^rf^T q% ¥^nai-1?RH¥ri-siraTfe?i iFRfjsraqizi 

« j *rfwf*m ^ [ wk qjt Tra-fafi: q^woijt *q-qrc-*ni- 

fk sirf?j qft-*pn^ [|] 

c { TR& <0f ?¥ tf^-^¥-W7I-qZTl¥ ¥¥?1 

^TWf?lC— J [l] 

(91) 
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aaoqp* trnte[i]^fh[,] Hfw * 

fimifw w ^ -iW w *T [ 7 

w W * [-1 * [-] «* u [ *W W «* w 

q W^" 1 ! * '■*& 1|T ^ r W ^^r/ Ti 

vmt* ^ ^ **"* L> 

fHrfori * l—] [ — ] [i] 

qrKsrfa ^rafimra l 1 1 „ 

(t , ^ nfim-v*-ww«w 

g^Tim* TO-U*ttT [l] 

U l ^ w [— ]-tTH-^TT^ W#lLl[ J 

qtj ^ ifare-OTW!-^ [l] 

„ , ^ *S [...] W«|W fa*ra*ifa 

h^ * W ^ ^ 7171111 

^ ^ tpit* iwsfrfw* m% ^^[>1 **n»*W 

^=rt [.] 

„ q^rafri [,] M *rtMw*S 5 ft **** f 5 *^ 
[ t ] a* .mi»> ^ **& M ™*' q Y 

[»] l] vmm 

qpir-*f**wnft ^mmfn sa an-awft [0 [— ]-fo*t ^ 

antfti [i] * 

i ^ qmif-faw*- 1 *® wh?H w ^ ***^ T ^ T 

f*R^1 fi? 4ilttf«1^H^l<l *nWW%fT TTShfllfM* TT^lfafe 
TT3l-H^ TW‘«fM%f^ isi^ai-ftfrn [i] 

^1 [ — ]? fl^rl-aTRT-lfafaapi ^ a?l-f?aw tiGin nim*- 

tfisi %ni mvjf* ro TOE-frW*«*ft ^ ^rrarc-wntfonf* 

qiN Hftyuftin fif fratft ^ 
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*r [,] [— ] qzfanr-^it ^ %■% ^ *rfa- 

^npifir [,] [t]« 

frrfef «wrfn [«] 

^ t %m i ai i *r [,] n*-*m * [.] tV-^rsrt w [,] 
wilt *Rjwirt [—] w-qrcrs-g^rat 

wr wr irnfasrat tt*i «TT^«-faiT (i) 



It'*- ^ 

^ C\r J 




. J. *- 




- > 


' r A 

L* 3- 


cvr^ 


«sf— 








TEXT AS IT HEADS IN PALI 


? i [n] ?rm i@ra-fireR [n] f^trn sfa m) 

qTRSf-l»T^^§%^ 

isgugiiffifa qiRfl^TfwffHt HW-wlft fwft- 

^■nr-^T^m ^tf^cTT fTTTT-^TTf^^n [|] 
firfa"fq*K%*i T?«tf*r 5 ^i^T?R «i^‘^jifsf qransr q mfaa [0 
mgqtaftt-qwm fll ^*-q*ma’%Tqteqaifafa 5 rat *ifaxr wfw- 
5^*1-^ mrmmfat^a Hl^lfa [i] 

R » ^rwf^rT'^TTt n q*% 
qfeihsroifw ^r^B -'nrt [,] tt wk-«l«**i-d^ra-qT^qt ■q sra'pnrfa [,] 
«s^ aiR-qfhwr^^ ^ qn*qf>f q^fa?H% qq-wn%fa [0 wffTqt ^ 
^qfa [i] 

^ I ^ qfq^nfqc^il Wlfl^faf vg-ara-at- 

w*w^™T gw qjrqqfir [,] qdwprfng g g*nq (Vm*ifq g^r^-girt 1 
( tf%qr-iprc-fafiT at ) [i] 

» l qfaq gq aw gm *sW'qfei-qTfgg*«*v* *1 if* 

swq-*«wT*qrrowf% g *rr*ucnjfq mfi [i] 

1 .1 am ggsi ftsrmrftqrtf **0^15* qrfar-gsqrrsTpi 
q *iifn*fT a qrrregfg u*ii<q qqigi^q [»] wta-afaq q 
fafefl'^-fwrn 1 : fta-T?pi-TiTcmt €q-?fsqrwra% mg argmqfa [<] 
\ i V& g?ifq q# q*gara-fniniw«t*qrfzrt m^fag-qn 
qmf?i’ mrf q^qqfa [, mMmgfg q warqqfiT [ 1 ] 

'S1 g [ wt qrafgf* g^tRPtfT g^-aR-nq 

^5 n iT*^Twqrrf*T giT*ggqiTfq fmngfa gR*qnqQ 3 [1] 

mgqn q^grs nf g artTmufa [—*] qa-gr^Tf? [i] 


I- *rawT—* *fr «T»rcii (i .g1%w-wS 
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l i ^ irafarc *f*ira »TfT*i*jRfTi iftiufiifV yifUMpj^T 

nq ^qmiifi [ t ] )?pir^r 

n^*nnnm SN ^(r^t ^sgqrsnrf^^ ^ [—J *mfa- 
[— ] «f—] im-iftsR srrf*[,] qsmrrr- 

W’HIW^ qR-wM TOfi|[,]TOVflrt *TO*H 

[—1 ^rf<T [.—] [|] 

! * i *t ^5Tf?u-*p!lfl-TTat^TTT «vifiwi-qre<^ 

[il 

Hi ^rfw*TTM#ffR vTfttv-ffl-wimft wfor* 

m-TOnif OT*TOrt-5nrnraf?i ■ i] 

I* i [-..Vnfc^irorfa mffikl [—] 

7fT% WT*T?rfl [,] 

-^-qrri ftr^fa [i] 

m. i ^ q*q [...] firoraift! ^mrra- 

cisrtL] [— J-wtopto fag* ws **iq*tTi *6?r*ii qranfaf,] 
TTFmprs tt5tr iwfa-ftrer ( tfq^fafrra *fa wr ) 
^mfa [,] 5T^x5iq?tf*r-fa*nre *rr**rnwi ssfar' 
vrifhU ut% 

*^nrafa[,] [—] Itfe^-rTT-qf^rOi irtgrtfa fawTif«rfa3*f*rfa[t] 

wi qrwt iTpt qH<uPfl[i] qfr#Tfar [,1 

^rm!T%[,] iR?TPir fafrorwrinrfa gw-ufti- 
^cisiifii tnwirafa to OT-TOBrf*l[»] [—] -fa** [i] 

is i * *Rir iqqfT-fwsier-^i orft* 

fa^*ifr fa qrra-fai*fa?rra TT*w!T%fa Trsr-tfT^tfa *r*-*T&fa 

TR-g^fa U*-*fa*tfa ^TTt=T-f*jfTOT tf*?*-***** [ij 

l a, i [ — ]? *OTT-Tm*-ifafa*T*^ *tT-fa«r*f *riH *rq*- 
I^%*qnrofa[J^C*fl-fMtfatf-*^ qsim: ^l^t-^gwifafllfvi 
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%firoTfa ^ *uiwfii[,] M ^ mt 

qfirerciift <W“WfifiT-wwf^frt»] 

f?rfef ^rT^sfn [i] 

U \ i|*mSfT * [,] «[,] * [.] WIKUT wwft 

*g*Mt w w w n ft [—] 

^wt u*ifrot *tstt *gr^?r-ftrfT [i] 












TEXT AS IT READS IN BAXSXIilT 


? I [i] *tjt: *wfem [u] (sfNr *t) 

RVH.iSm RVTfta*T*TR ‘%tT’-Trsr^7Tqi(TH qsT*jjr-JStt.S|w%3| 

arlfem: frflt*wf^T: [i] frxt -^q'R*R!- 
ftfk-f^Tfrr^ tpffsrarasfTffiT it<t-wfa ^T^ratR^ 
^ff^rir [t] R^-^^'srfa-34: r ss^f 
•fltrfif ^f^y-TT^iflsf g?^*pT WTTTraifit^^ msifjt [i] 

^ I *tfirftfflMTIoR wa% rf ^T?T-f^T?l-^T*PT^rTT ft%aR 

L,] **rafn [,] 

hh** q^fthr-unitw: [,] 

[i] 

1 i fwrtif ^ sir xrfs^tftrcsT H!q«f<n qfro f?*r Tsr-*ra^- 
^^f«f st^ncnarf^i [,] srfasuwut ^ ^njr fawRuftt wgssr 
mm 1 (SSfa*-iltT?MfT St) [i] 

it i an^ Wfof-fw; 
sitra-srre’iiffiTR ^t¥*rf?r [i] 

It. I mT S^T Wtf!JT qrdnf-^asiiTRt 

sifw *t sftwT 5 tnmrcrftT R*sr wt^s [,] ^ ftfatr-w*- 

WTTT^ WT»*9T^TTtTT^ [|] 

4 i *T^Sf ^srHrf wn ^guferf 

s*fo: twraf *m* TTt^Tuffl [J WRsfa [i] 

't i sffwfqnw [s§ ®r]«r Trafasf R^ifirsj ^ i4iH4i i-^t 
wt^ fwsrf?r [i] 


1. umr-iwwnwi..ijfcw.»mni 
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TO-H3P3Tfo ^ quraftr [•] 

c\ to* w to TO*i %*raf TOTirrsron ^rf*^ 

nmr^T h«^^t [.] «*"* i ^ 

%wnn^ fosmte «n« to TO*nr*Tf%*ro ** [* 

^d?rarg [—] w [— ] tot** [t] *rf*» t»3 *■* 

«* mft [.] -ni^rsw* «;** 

«^%«ra ^-uwofaro «piwt3R ^ifn [«] * rr? * mti 

[—] ^ift [.— ) WWW* M 

t , , TOt ^ TO ^ ^fw-TniMT« wwrf^-Trnni: ^TTOl^ 
^if^^«W- [0 

^ t w«i* w to wfenr-undent «^*^to7T^tow ^ffcaw- 

^TIWSIT OUTO^T* iTPCafa STTOW- [.] 

u i ** *nfii 111-} **»*' 

STT ^ f™* 4 ** [-1 ^q^rro^g^r- 

TO-UFT-fP! [<] 

t| , ^ * TO[— ] *m*rf^: froiTOfa 3rniTO-TT3n?i [ f ] 

j -*] TTTOfjpt ^ fag-T ^’J^T **«*!» OTCUlfi 1 ! [,] W«UH"U , m 

^ ^roiffiM <n^ r >] ■»■*"*** w- 

^wr: *fw*TTOfa wo ira %=n^r^rw: U WTTTO ^rft^: 

q^ [,] [—] Stfw-*WHifeSPl 

fcjnqft [,] *pt tt? TOotm [,] ^iumraM 
qfronofmtJ un-wu-*f^rc: «TOirorf*€] «iwi«i fafrowTOTf* 
JI^I-Trf^'TiSnf^ TOWlfrl TW UTOWTl^nf^ LI M ’^ : 
[<] 

^ u i aratw* w to ifrora-^ ^k*-to3 too: qftfrowrit 
fw ^iu-fTOt^f mum: TV^Hidf«: wwtrotfV 

* ftsm M 
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t*i [—0 tfWfiNi* h?t«j f^ut sfflwj: 

rfTonafil^: <*Hufri [,] wrfffi umiit 

u^fi/Tr^RWTfiw: fjnmfvr: 

ftr^r^TOPj ^ ^ qu«i(7i[i] ^ &^§i-rai sahtr 

irfdBUlilfff [,] ^rW 2 T 5 H<^ 

fhk* s^ui^ifa [i] 

U I %FfTT^: s [»] n [»] w [J withi: 

wwiRtfa [—J ^Ni-fBraru^ 

stria: 

TH’W-W. TOlfif ~4*l- $ fa: ♦R l fctflin TT5TT [»J 







INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA 

TRANSLATION 

1. Let the head bend low In obeisance' to Arliats, the Exalted Ones 
Let the bead bend low (also) In obeisance to all Siddhaa, the Perfect 
Saints. 

By Hie Lordly * (and) Graceful Majesty * Kliimvide, the mighty 
ruler, the Sovran Lord of KaliAga, whose vehicle is MaMmeghn (the greats 
cloud-tike slate-elephant ), 1 who is the inpreaser of the Royal House of 
Get *, 5 * 7 * * who is possessed of the noble and auspicious bodily marks," who is 
gifted with the capacity for protecting the earth extending as far as the four 
sens , 1 were played, for fifteen years, the game* befit! mg the young age of 
the prince,^ with a body lovely and of ‘ fair brown complexion . 1 ' 1 The reafter, 


S. AdWtien or taSntaHon ns n retidflrfDjj of Pane* does mi pteciiel; cOiKy its 
Eft eani [Lit < Thfl li&dki n«KOfMrd pijmkiiljr fttgnUfi ili» beodfiii d thft head in tokeEi of 
rtapflCt, HorO mwa is n njmlxdicjd expression, Into which ft whole HCEUffDOO 1ml b«oe 
AbldPQTmUHi. 

t. Here Aif ft ban bttm taken to bp a ijn-Onym of Hrtyj nr B*&m% * inn! 1 dr 1 MflJiLer/ 
| Jim nghitaftL equating it with a derivation from lid. Adopting the reading Ytrtna, I 

miy offer “ By HFft Herafe, ■nfcc,' u« An ftJtorwktlFB rendering 

S p The Eiiffli-h rendering of Jin' It QfactluJ rather than Gracictot* 

4 . 0 r h who Till with Mnhofcilm, the mighty king at the Keda, wlteao Fob kin {■ cloud. 

For the epithet Mah&mtQhat&kafta, tf the MAhiibliSmn, SebMparea, Oh, XIV* Verie l&i 
Yakraduntah fiarufai cn Kurahhv Hftff114*31(1*4, JAyuwfcl BetBis to thick that the 
Afrgkft in the Forfl^aa El nothing hot a iliartpnitiif from .Ufij}kdr^dnu. Id the Artba&l rntm? 
II, ± 2D, iho elrpkftlltl at Kaiiftic*. AAgn, l?r*a> A and Karuin Jira a=iid to have been of the 
hmt breed : fcl1 KaIttQMga *4jdi intfhAh Pracydi tUi Jfariiflju}/ 1 

0 Tkt pQ#ui Hw*e rtf T 'ei-J ii C'* name expression as JnyUttfeiV *■ ihu Htittftft of King 
C^tA-' 1 Adopting the reading ffef i-rd /ft* Qigw, one may tranilftio— 11 * * of the Ocdl roling rafio^ 
<s, Thai U, the Tnnrkfi or fraliim ihni aro of importance to the A^ralDgitt, dtalner, 
pdinitat or pbyirognotnifi. 

7, Adopting thn leading, (ii|u fnae My rendur with Juyiuwnl—- tha 

lUftfiori of thr m%oh Jrfnd H » or P adopting the reading ctHAfir^Ir.-.J^nn.s.otie may reader with 

Sien Kquuw—' H provided with Tirtari fallloHH to tke fanr cudi (of the world), 14 

Jay Aft war ■ “ print*!# ffjvut " may be preferred for ita brwrfty. 

St. With Childer* Jriifdrc or frdtfdro u ‘ F lawny “ or ** ffln-eorourfd . 11 Step 

Krraow iiggHtft thit Jirt-kotfdffl ii the saino Prakrit e*preA*iaH a$ Jtrt-kd|ard p 

which rnrAfis, ace«rding to the flabdiiatAti. mlyora and k&wi Front thk bo im led 
to thipk tiiai i^ara JI ill* (arrt o/ Jfi. i.#. + And ibat 14 JHidftJCftFaV 

yumtJ Jr* c^mj'-nrd iifTth A'tff*’# prank m ond rporU in Yrr\d\ltanaS' Jnyw*Witl 

( 40 ) 
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far iiino years, just the office of a Crown-JViiiee was ftdniiutateral by 
(]Eis Hoyal Highness) who became un exjiert m (matters relating to] 
writing, coinage, acco Em l mg, admi nisi ration and procedures,* whose self wu* 
purified by proficiency in all (Indian ) 1 petite learning/* On completing 
then (hie) twenty-fourth year* he who, &a ho uand great, J passid tin? 
nest of (his) manhood in making conquests, gained the high state implied 
in the coronation of a great king , 4 in the royal dynasEy of Kaluga, in ilk- 
third generation of two kingi . 1 

t. And at- men as he was anointed, in the very first year, (His 
Majesty) Caused tlie gates, walk and bniIdings that had been damaged by 
attuniy wind to tie lg paired In the city of Kalitiga, and caused the embank¬ 
ments of the drop and cool tanks to he built lip, and (also) caused, the work 
of restoration of all the gardens to lbe done at (he cost of thirty-five bun* 
dred thousand (coins), and (thus) enabled the people (his subject*) to be 
pleased, 4 


iSnftSly accept* Stou Kqhow's t'sptei ii-alJon amt wndtn 3 (fi’i*irfu?fl " fJir ferer of Sn 
|Fff"N) iK I t Link it will l+cit fee jutEi cions to rommit smiriWee m fara»ibnU u K* u^ririft 
ftno Aalet-vaf l# U * quetaiica by JpyMw&l jnit to the paint, Cf. Kd*/4ta~Jiumimt 

Ka(§tn'Jamkn r *md IfojSro-niaitiiJnn 

] + St* Not™, pajrfiin. 

2. 1 mem, the vholti boJy of uieful ictcniffi flfiil arti 8tt NoLm fhiiijm, 

3. The u i pirs atoll iucolre* I ho metaphor ct ih* moon miing day by djvy 

r/, Ktliduo'i Kamiri.SiitiliImvil-KJityi, I. 55: 

Di*e dtnt j4 ptfrirui-d^m^ee ctfnrfiMiFtnfiL'fl f^irPiS l 

4. Fur Tti\\l\firAjQbhi**£nw ¥ cf. in the Arlha-Mwi^ H. 3U 

fi, Jayo*wr>t tube* bititfi£af£fp04r-fd;f«r0tjlir jppirma-lM* U* weim LB pn ih* third dynfn,fy 

o/ th* f |N| lint qJ fhp Jtinfll 0/ £oH*0<s “ Accord hag to R C* M«^oh!*r, thr phrine Uinsi 
h i in abel arty more than " irt the JAircf ffUemtWn of IU Anliny i tfw. tM tffnf tfiWJnJJtui 
af lilt >1 Pile mg ring ifyisrartfl." In Bccordnncn wills the above rendering, iho phmre meaiu 
11 in \ht third y^irmfion o/ fiwpe I'rijniiry reft guiefiifnm 4*/ 

urJtffi >04« *0n littered ff# eO**Uii»U */ too J*yaiW*lB rendoriii* Kv nriUeotly 

upon the nothurity of * few BMufcril itnolSM. quoted by bSm front im old Opy* 
milvtiicrijK, which flOCOFding ii> Frof, Etnrapmu-tti fUiHtlik bfrkejp to ibe l*th Coninry ArU , 
Theic jtaim clmrly tUilc lb** a Mru naewd Aint^ wh i* wu tlio lard of UVtb, hml 
I j(! filled King Niniln la * battle, mail that li# w*i a gmt Me»i or enemy of Aivb*+ T3ir M H 
id nothing U^fiikrte to tkt Ktiirmvcla belofiguil to lb a third dytmety of lb a Aim line o| 
KId^a. Foe further dtaautofl, eco Kolti p-' :JnH- 

0, Jayuwiil connme fupMh^fiif 4*t*M*h*tM with pekaItM MIm$ ii *0 d*irt*llie 
total; number cf the iub]ect*, the dtizeari &f ^lihgn, wbuiu Kbimtel* Bought to pimnv 
FIc d.tc» witb coiafidG&rep b hii anpport, thu authority uF the Qiddhinti-Koiimndli which 

6 
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S. Aud in tbc second year, not (at all) bringing &itnkiirni into (his) 
thought, (Uib Majesty) caused a multitudinous troop of horses, vie* 
pbaitls, fool-men and chariots to move on to the western <|!iartcr, anil 
with tbe aid of the army from Kalifsga, struck terror, into the city 
of As-aka. 1 

4* Again, in the third year, (His Majesty), who ntic versed in the 
science of music — the Gaudharva-lore, caused the capital (the city of 
Kalinga) to be amused by exhibiting ‘combats,’ 9 and dancing, singing ami 
musical |erform;inees, and (no lest) by arranging festivities and ‘merry 
gatherings,’ 9 

5. Likewise, in the fourth year, (His Majesty) causer} the city of 
Arakata which was the habitation of Vi dyad haras, the spell-muttering 
denizens, to be governed in accordance with the principle twd linage of the 
former kings of Katiflga, all over by the highest kind of law, and compelled 
all the ' local chiefs ' ’ and 1 headmen * * who were robbed of their wealth 


aancliqni tfaa u»of tho wpreMiOft “ Ai(tf).n nftda pjj£ipnfi " apptjbg. fafttif tq mrSh 

*' Supposing bftn.i in ri.il ciprewicn ft eoniwclcd with rijSr (ctre*. 

aa'Accostim plural), whit Jar-, ft mta - Does it iuimd „ Ju.ndrcd <..!*« ? I would tty’ 
No. Here iatcao t«l*W joti tunas "Mo nlves divided into th* groups ol no JmailniU.'' 
Apply* 0 * 'bit meaning Of intna wtoatt to pSttnrtriJii pnJtaliyq b KhlraToia 1 . 

Int, out* hai So *ny thnt K himv nl a pte.Msd lift subjects, dividing them into the 
thlrty-Uvs hundred tlrw a d permor, a meaning, which femrdty Bolts the eonU.it, b w 
whnl PatiQjiili hn> gel to on rhft point In anamtnliiij an Pipfni. .pfe orient, 11 5. 

IS, be mjl \ ■' DruJri.BfK.i ,-Jh.irty iritfiiiU, .drirfronfnn A if iitryinn (IkSajjam I. finer, “ Bn J 

* ’ “ to “^fteotenn j**3o. *dfrarrt;s than JrrtpEfft..” Thru going by the authority „f 
7 b tnujn!i, on* lunr explain Klstni vtali’i ctati«i* m moaning “ hexqugbt to ptosse hi* BuhjeetS 
by »(*n«lli»|r thirty.II t» hundred 'Wind quin./- if pat^CUM tata.Mtkwhi be ht nil «n. 
necletl with ptflrstiye, for nm netting psnetudJti *tta*sfo*#Jft with p«Jtuliyo Jayiiwal'e 
arjrMnii'lii ft thnt then* ft n l"tvc iparse between nod paxatiiahL I ran quit* ,<■„ 

dipt tpMM in the Fftlhi-GompU InsdrfptKm hare mm* moaning. Bat that nirnsinp i« 
ml in ell place, jmnntMtioa. The apse*. am alto intended ft keep twe word, dfttbot. 
E^en it ft band lW «i»ce* aw not when, they .bmild h.. e,*., hi L 4, Wore let,,,, p «no 

tO,9*4 

t. Sou ihkl in Ltm NAiik Cii^r Hw-npLiftii, €p*tc No. 3, 5*U.imr0i biU b*vn 
M th^ Bwrfi -if Aiifcii, mnil Avikn ninnnjf other ph km nutniionod by mm* (Atika-Aiaka .. 
fflti). Adopfjrig Jmy**wd s p m KmUm lro_, ttunk a , erne n^y 

t|Vb»bi4« 4d ^rith the ntd of iW urmy whioh AdvuafrH! tu fur ns the rTr B r r iitttrk 

tflrw into this MiiaikA 

For tbef It^ani ttg of rfoi^ipo or vao Kotc« pwim, 

3 For the Diiulog nf famijVj, sm Sntet pogn m . 

4 r ^ Forth* Eikcuiiiig tf mlhtkA-bhfijvkA, W Sutet pat$m. 
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and jewels, whose insignia cousinting of umbrellas and "oldon vases 
bad been cast away, who wort 1 frightened sod terrified, to bow at (bis) feet. 

ft. And, than,in the fifth jar, (His Majesty) caused the canal opened 
out by King Nattda, a bundred-and-throe years 1 back, to be brought into the 
capita] from the TanaSull* road, and caused (it) to be dug at the cost of 
a hundred thousand (coins), 

7, And in the sixth year since he wa^ anointed, (His Majesty), while 
displaying the royat fortune,* bestowed (an unprecedented) favour on the 
inhabitants of the towns and districts A by remitting all Laxets and duties 
amounting to many hundred thousand (coins)/' 

8* And in the seventh year, (His Majesty) caused a hundred kind* of 
pompous parade of swords, umbrellas, flags* chariots, guards and hordes, 
and all opremonieB of victory 7 to be jjcrformed at the cosi of some bundled 
thousand (coins), 

0. And in the eighth year, (His Majesty) having tilled * Gorathugiri on 
reaching Mathura with a mighty army, caused a terrible pressure to be 
brought to bear upon 11 the people of Rfijagaha (Hijagrha). 1 n and, in order 
to release the troops and vehicles terrified by the uproar of couoter-al lacks 


L Or, ihrw hundred jeon, 

а. To bio 4 TtfwsjuR ii thp liiuu diprwiiuD an fniifliiM I 3fc|| i a arfl if TawhTi 1® 
iIld mine pi™ ti« Ttiiah nif'TLtiohiHl in Ifda f i two floparnto Ruck EUioLr. 

3. A dupti tig the lauding h ' iWing 

+„ Jtyniwml atsem* to ^ toe f*r in *ip(*fafog PetoJAnttpadti m mwnabff ibe Faur* atid 
ihe JXnnpadft 41 lire aarpomto boUiei, Sflo Mato* pjjfim. 

0, liar® Jttar^T4«ti has becd thkm 4* mi GqdlrttlfrDt of tlae ShusknE. kMG*p<ina or An fa- 
paflya* Jiyicwa] trenail te* Hi »R Gormmmtni fa«j (hL, la* mon**}” 

б. Or, rmltat «n fSHi inJ Mito and Jid many hvndfil thou&mi (otter) kmd* of 
favour, 

7. No** that In the SaUn-Ni}i*itt, NMflfAfti fana been mod am tbe oppqaita Of pdrdbA0Ce« 
TL* ids* of Tiatory attaching to Li* weed nuipilt ii dearly b#w*ht out, in ih» ctwclu- 
diaR vefM of itm which r**J* 

Et&ditani Wtinfl f4&b tiK/i nm df>ufi3jifS 1 

fa^iMfrnr fettle toiarri im%11itniun.fi | 

i. Sampling tho TAdlng GmdAariip pMftfpffyha* Jayaiwml irmoilbtoa 

” fcftfrff gu itormed tht c/ $rt*l fud***'*." For argurrmiUA fd mod 

&l+uJftil taking frtiftifhnpiri n* tin* nw.ol n kill fortm^* nr Fim a ptn-Hiiml hiirae, am- Nuk-s 

IWfitiH. 

9 . LllttcUf, toirihl f «f I" “**'<*• 

10, Adopting the rc-uliu* JUjogufji«p intuit lea “ CMIV prtHHtt 

ntwni /fjjajrfta (I<t,« lo Rijagthay 
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on their part, as ho, the lord of men, retreated to MetfiuriU offered 
food-anil-drink m a in&ans of entertaining all the inhabitants of the 
place)* and all ilie royal servants* all the householders, all the Brahmins 
and Arhuta (Jain) recluses, returned to Kulmga* marching batik with 
Kfclf&vfkas/ the Wishing Tree, burdened with foliage, and the troop oT the 
hor^Ofli elephants* footmen nod chariots, offered {on return) food-and* 
drink by way of entertaining all the inhabhauts, and all the royal servants, 
and all the householders, and all the Brahmins* and offered food and drink 
(alsd) for entertaining tbs Arhata (Jain) recluse*, at the cost of [so 
injitiy] hundred thousand (coins)* 

10. And in the ninth year, (His Majesty) caused MuhfiYijay**Pl£ftda t 
the Great-victory Palace, the Beryl * House nf the King of Knlingo, to be 
built at the coat of thirty-eight hundred thousand (coins)* 

ih And in the tenth year, on Lite termination of a part of the period of 
reign of the third generation of two kings of the royal dynasty of Killings 
(His Majesty) caused homage and honour to be paid to the memory of the 
former kings o£ Kuliiiga at the cost of a hundred thousand (coins). 1 * 3 4 * * 

12. Aod in the eleventh year, (His Majesty) went in procession with 
jewels, precious stones* rto, [—] caused the grassy jungle of Pythudakn/ 
founded by the former tinge of Kalifiga, to be driven into the L&hirata 
river/ and destroyed the watery jungle of gra&g called Timira-duba* the 
Dark-swamp, 7 * * * which grew up in one hundred mid thirteen yearf.® 


1, JajilrwaI traailat^A 11 cm nncottni ft/ ihU report <?/ lhe ueJj of rbhvr (U M fPrr capture 
»/ 0orrfh«jMH , ifte fci'inj evlM to /orgakt the inr-piierf diwUm n/ hit 

nrmti* Vint m <jji fo indued" Hamlin t Tavana-rija Mimam, Steo Konofr 

tnaitaica "■ and (At uproar Mcai;rpnjd fcfi* sc-tion tins Ytrrana ting DunrefriM 

Wtnl off U MmthurA in orrf^ to hit gentrah uJio mtr* in IrmhW* 

3 . It in mdnttanad In ■tune ef tho Jnfn bcmki thnt only the pftnunomtt Karoroiffn* wt « 
fluliUvtl u> perform t-M ^remou) of ini tailing this Winking T«e. 

S B. Bonn? of tho ►rbaW* prafor IdJKca JfU-ttll m n ro nduri hf/ of i t'hiriyd cr t dirI3,rl/ff. 

4. Etaedijig moAiiilMlttSJiif-nrtiisiO AWflikat'iM'fiafJ l iflPL/Jj(l makt-jayanmii . .fi ifc a f irj7d gf all, 

JnjAim* LraniUtCft " ifr| 6| AUfifwl rite* u rt,i* riaJ.f n mat, {‘abTfi „ /(ir 

Northern iflji'fl IntonqUer ike ftwd" 

§, I n-lrahji rn^tla the Mm® on Pdlhw/u - FImI, he ; Sjd am List, ml 

pilhuif-\ {Pihufpda i , Stcu KunoiT,. a* F*|Aimjdij i n u-t Jftjasiral, Pitkitijo, 

^ g] tL ritin Livi cuad flfcfth Kuhnw rfiad yui. 1 1 UnJFMj/Lu.di'flfj hi,- :r \jt\fi nnd E.rnniilnLe 3 
caUMtd lo b€ JtnhHLpJ , i«d With (Ve daniti^ uffc/* whi^ti iritmii*fa be duNyufJ 1 

7, ill, h¥ nbo nodi off Efi dirk iwxklopi." 

$, Adnptini; ihorondiotf fewa.r^ia-tatd, lodnip H Jcijnuiinil nod ftren Ktm&W b ram^lS 

« tbirueo liLLndrcd ymnf* Aiiujuiug iho ro^diny K, C. Itaiutntiar 

tfflplutDi fumirrd JChflfw," 
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13 And in the twelfth yt* r p (Eh Majesty) caused f something to bo 
done] wjLli the aid of [some] hundred thousand, produced coneterna* 
lion among 1 rlio rnler* of Ultarfipatha,* while generation a great fear 
lor the people of [Artga and] Mugadiia made the elephants and hordes to 
drink at the Ganges/ aiid m™i*dlid Btds&p&Lhnita, 1 the king of Magadha, 
to haw at tiis feet ; caused the honours 1 neat of the Jina belonging to 
Kalin#* which wm taken away by King Narnia to be brought Laos from 
Afiga and Madrid ha to Kulinga by a procession of the horses and ekpbnOte 
and a thousand troops and vehicle*, ami compelled the inhabitants of Anga 
and Magadha to bow at his feet;[—] paused the Greets, Ooortyards, gate-bars, 
gates and temples to be set up; one hundred Vtoukis (Dragon Ciders) sent 
(him) precious stoned p sup plied (him) with rare and wonderful elephants, 
horses* atid such other animals. Mid made presents of antelopes, horses and 
elephants ? the king of Plndya had procured the various kinds of apparels 
and ornaments, hundreds and thousands of them p for use here (in the city of 
Katioga) 4 - [—j brought (some ones) into* submit ion, 

14, And in Elie thirteenth year, on the Kumar! bilt p T in the wtd!-rtin 
realm of victory,* ruw hundred and seventeen caves were caused to 
lie mail* by His Graceful Majesty K hint vela, by hjs (piefitis, by \m sons, 


1 . l.%UraSltf t terrified, 

9. Adopting th* Tviidtn^ Ofartffwdfrv-tf/£to9ip, eipu may ham kid ** iUo pjf 

UtUrtplbaJ’ 

3, Raiding fid iMtfili', JutmwjiI Uia^UkH 11 hr, cjftti* the- eratiing dJ 

(he Ganffw on hti tllphanti™ 
i. Stc Nutisi piwi'n, 

&. Reading frxtft-mffrerllM far ka£kkB~pWPbr$ f JayAfwtl trfrdiktn 11 of elephant- 

»Up*" 

H. Nolo thnl hj idka or ihr. Aftoki h#>l oh»rlj rnc-emt P&jaEj'piUni, him capital Sm Bcufc 
Edict, V, 

I* From ihr tive data supplied Eh CfdyoUfcvfcirri macripfion in Ulfl^tidnKwr# cm 
qu the K hu iri h ill ^ thu ialtlltiltiilu of tin? of twenty-four Tl rfh&h kurmi, inch a* 

lt)W tn the cn^ ( init the ficftmtlgn of q Unk h ft mny ^utilr bn lnfntfed r &■* 

doim by K s D. ltaELi<rji< ihsil K^mAm-jUirv^tn wu the* incEflftt muna of K-hoq^girf, Ff jo, 
hy may of duntnit, ftbjwJri-f>« »j#^i may ho regiirirtj uj th* tnttmit name rif DdbjHfiri. 
Theft ii mwli juitlficatuin far Ban^rji U> remurk tint cliti IwEn Lilli, Kbutfigirj md 
U, ffero knnuru coi tho ITumi™-Aimidri purlin IWH ujj lo iljo IOth of JtlJi LT^iarr 
AD. 

8„ II ice mu that japemifc-aijii^ti^kr ifiiiAirH-fWcuJ* Jj no axpreiaiOEi ■ f (lie in inn kfad 
n« ci|nya-rijf c Oun may iko traiiikie = 11 m |*# 

AtW iji fAfl ai^Uif o/ fu/^rcofii, uoofe nMunlcMii mnya," 
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by liifl relatives, by Im brothers, by the royal servants 1 for the residing 
Arhats desiring to rc^t their bodies.* 

15. [And in the fourteenth year,] {I Its Majesty) caused a cave to be 
built for the honoured 1 recluses of established reputation* as well as for 
the yalifl,* hermit** and safes' bailing from n hundred directions;^ cau&d 
the shrines and stone-pillar* to be made with alone-slabs quarried out of 
the best quarries and collected from an extensive area of many league*; 
[~j caused the pillars to be set up in a beryl-hall with ornamental 
Il&or and ceiling 0 at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousand (coins) j and 
caused half^a-huiidrcd slirinc-posU (votive pillars) 1 0 inlaid with the alternate 
settings 11 of beryl ®* and emerald (lotuses) 11 to be produced across 
(alongside). 1 * 

Iti. He who was the lord of security, he who mis the lord of 
bounty, be who was like Inda-r*jl r the lord of power, [he who was] like 
Dhamma-nijfi, the lord of juitice, perceiving, hearing and experiencing the 


L Heading Y&p"-*tet#keki a Ja^juwnl trwul&ta 11 to the FJp*i prof more an 

engasgti 111 3 ^ oatf Kkt*ui yrnetiiw/* 

2. Yui i he lammugf of k^^Tiuldi^ya, nee Saim I'wiim* 

3 . licaJiDg t a kiln, Ja/wwiL tpimJatss " rtrfloiu, 1 * 

4 . Jitynlwiil '* rc^I piaoified /ftr " 

Jj. Thnj Lira Ltiu ■pihtLLiilij adrAnrod BnUininnicAt n*rctics of tho fourth of cffuit. 

full u but A ijfnouyiri of bt> ir. *u nml pan r juju Jm 

ft, Tbej nr* tho Ur»haantiicjil i'digifltffl uf l \w third nt&gfl of udorL 

7. They Urn tSaif tia^la+faino-d t!mh isanijical i- k'Fi'TB, wiiotliur bel»m.KaDy to tfati tHtfund 
niflgs of effort nr to the third. 

Raiding rnc a ~d rid racial watU Ouv aaany IranulMu “ of a/J qu^rtc!*," 

■I nnddhaffhi^ri explain* the term a- ui«*nUg 11 gJiftfUEjMrpfiJLii tmtidjrtcjro ntlhn- 

r-' r ,--j" ^ n :r 0 'jli'£h a?i ff'ct t h icfrF p War ert Vafft fitHoftM." Mr informo ua that, a ^foii/,4 vru 
tilwj bnDwnni Sinaldkil'ffef^ iQbildairts juh r oc§ PtiUlikal, JajMmU tbut pq[nlaAd* 

ireiwaifloru, meaning '*011 tl# IW«r roofed frif&eg ” j a ihta Sanakril c^rtaVaielib d Khar=iTt!l* ll ( 
pnfdlAo dilate. 

Id, ef.eh<itt y^ni^ ir Lfttfem'' li»t, Nm,.Q25 i ©27. Far £*h>j ««£*!, 

»NS Fftiubftti'i jftF iba, VbL Y, p~ £73 : Cecp'h Celias r*j&, C^u^athi u but a ijHtmjtt t>F 
wbieb moanu n. enaija-plU&r, Lddar#* Lftl, Jio*, 12i0> 1229. 

II. Tlte literal renderjnjr of eaehaiupitf ii - "fi-ic 1 d^irf olternalfdl m^ H 
12, 13. TJitr fl-Jidor^A and nlfa Vnrietaun dF gem* me ihttR ami RLtiTUlcd In Elm A rtW>#&itra, 
11.11.20: (Li FdM«rfd^—«(fafarari|4$, larlfopiwpaJifd^ w^dJbd^iarNd^ Euiiaiiaru^a^, Jufriu 
patraimt r?aJ r ptrf r ijomwIr-iiliiHii. j?ojpi * ™ (2) ' 1 ^Ylfdr u f>ui p Fd(i. kch)ya ■ 

pNeftf^4, p mitapr . Midffitai. mrdUntdti^b aifarurt. 

Cfff r 

14. Par ilicAijijaa of tha r«h4^ri^g: of the cone I mi oSaiko vf S hi- record of the 14th 

yauar, it« Ndten put/im. 
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t Itsojf Ji that are conducive to welfare , 1 * [—] mi His Graceful MajiwLy 
KhHraveU* the "real conqueror, who wap descended from a family of the 
dynasty of royal sitgefl a who kept np the realm of royal command,* the 
protector of 3 4 the realm of royal command, who was strong with undaunted 
carriers 1 of the realm of royal command, who was the repairer of all 
abodes of the gods * 3 the hon oarer i>F all sects, who became an expert by 
the possession of special qualities. 


The ftfe iii.ifLjArdiyij's.J^ acranliui’ tu Mia Jain w, hhhwIm i*f I he Birth, 

ImtifttioH, Attainment aaU Ftnnl Hi'Juiua in the Ufc hJjtrt-y ef n JiPip, 

3, Qakka h ibe IffltfAftc &r u jfi&takra. 

3 . Life ra%, hj when l* protected, 

4 . tninLKtDii and affleflra, 

6 i,f h| iLrinej and 








INSCRIPTION OP KH A RA VELA'S CHIEF QUEEN 

RELATING TO 

TJIE V AIK I NTH APURA CAVE 






rxsoaipnoN of kuar a vela's chief queen 

The fi»Klowing record if connected with the cave which is called 
Vaikiin|ha Cave by Mr. James Printep and Vaiiaij|haptiTa Cave by Kij» 
Kftjendra Lala Mitra, The cave concerned 11 is in reality " says Mr* it. 
G* Banerji, "the upper strny of a cave with stories and u side-wing, but c ]n- 
local people very often give different names to different parka* It was 
known m Sv&rgRpnra sometime ago, tu tJie plan printed with the Puri 
volume of the Bengal District Gazetteer, the whole group is called Mufi- 
capuri- l have found that ih^ local name* of thc*e eaves vary with each 
generation. As one name h forgotten, a now one ie immediately invented. 
The record is incised on the raised space between the second and thin] door¬ 
ways in front h This raised span represents a ha use or verandah with a 
jointed roof and spires supported little dwarfs who aot as brackets. (The 
record itself) consists of three lines which have smfFercrl much from expo- 
sura. The characters o! thi* and the following two inscriptions are slight¬ 
ly later than those of the N&thigumphi inscription of KhSravvIa.” 

Regarding this And the following two cafps t mad regarding this and 
the following two inscriptions, we have the following authentic account in 
R:Ija RAjendra Lain Mitral iutuiuUics o/ Qri&3Q t Vol, ll h pp. 14-15: 

w Fort her north-west of (the Go} -ala purs and Muiicapura caves), a 
little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storey- 
cl! rany'e designed somewhat hi the style of the Queen's Palate ( Rfnbnqr), 
but on a smaller scale- The storey* arc so arranged as not to wet directly 
one above the other, but the upper recedes so m to have the top of the 
lower one opto to form a terrace. The upper storey is called Vaikuntha* 
pura* and the lower FdtAlapUln. The lower s tor Ay comprise* a suite of time 
rooms, two on a line facing the west, nod one on the eoulh p projecting eoh- 
riderably beyond the line of the former, the w\wh protected by a verandah 
in front. The eastern moms are of a trapezoid shape, the extreme 1 eng lb 
before and behind differing by alioul. 1 foot, the breadth beftii^ 7 feet- Koch 
room has two d&nns opening into the verandah. The southern room is also a 
trapezium ifl feet in length on the western ride, and IF ti on the southern, 
the breadth bring, as before, 7 r . It opens into the vr rand ah by a single 
door* Tbe doorways arc framed with pilarftcr# and somi-rircular arched 
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bands on the top as in the Queen's Palace, bat without any intervene 
leg frig?#* The two ends of Hie verandah project forward to the extent of 
about 5 ft, Ita pillars are now very much decayed, and mis-shapeoj bat 
an^inallv they were of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and belaWj 
and oetaiiGiial in E he> centre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed 
of htis8Q-r<'liero figures of men and animals, but it ha* been vmy ntttcb 
defaced by the ravages of time, 11 

" A Tfttle beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there is a 
narrow flight of steps reaching to the upper stony which ii an exact 
counterpart of the lower floor except that on the wit side, there is only 
one room running - along the whole length of the verandah, and having 
three doora, and the aide room has, in the middle of the western wall, a 
window of a much larger stse than any that I have seen on this bill* The 
dimensions of the eastern room are 22' x ff ti p , that of the southern room 
9 J XC'jboth average, and that of the verandah 24'x 3 ft* The doors 
measure Si ft, by 2* and have the usual side pilasters and semi-circular 
arched bands, bnl nn frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached 
and two attached pillars,, of which t he last only are visible. Od the archi¬ 
trave ob the top of the verandah, there wa h a frieze of angels, elephants, 
devotees, the Bo two, the wheel of law, eLc.j but they i*re hardly difltin- 
guishahle now. jp 

**To the wed of the southern room and forming the right wing of the 
Fitalapura cave, there is a small room running east and west, with two 
doors and a verandah divided into two intcrcol muni lit iota: by u heavy pillar 
in the middle. At the corner where the verandah starts from the F&tala- 
pnra rxtigO| there is an alto-relievo figure against the side pier, in imitation 
of thaflentioel before the right wing of Quin’s Palace, The cave is in a 
very ruinous condition now, a od bean? the uppropriatc name of Yamapura 
or Hades* The exterior view of a rtAara on the Udayagiri hill in 
Mr. Ferguson's Ifluatratians of the Hackbut Temples of India represents 
the Lhrcv caves of Vaikunthapura, Pititlapura and Yimapura/ 1 

11 On the right hand pier of the centre door ot tho VailEunljha range 
(the upper storey of tlio Manoapurt cave in Mr, B&nerjds description), there 
is a Plli inscription in the Lat (Asokan) characters* which is verv care- 
folly and deeply cut/ 1 

l he text is based upon Major Ki rtco s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prirnep in J AS I, old series, YoL VI, FJ. LVLI, Cave NoJ 
Cal 1 ed \ Dikun|hji Cave } llljendra l*ala Mitral copy of Priusep^s transcript 
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in bin Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 15, the Cave called Vaiknn- 
thapuiu; Alexander Cunningham'* eye-copy reproduced in Corpus in- 
icriptionum Indication, old senes, Vol I, pi. XVII, Cave No. u called 
Vailmnthm; Bbogawuta! Indreji's eye-oopy reproduced in Antes du 
Sixicmc Congrcs International ihn Ori nitidis tea, part 1H, g*. il ; 
Liidere' List 0 / BrShm inscriptions in E I, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1340, 
the Cave called Svargapurn j Hirida® DutU’s inked impression read 
and reproduced by B. D. Uanerji in E I, VoJ, XIII, Udatjagiri and 
Khaitdagiri Cave-inscriptions, PI, I, No. I, the Cave denoted by the 
expression “the upper storey of the Mafieapurt Cave"; and, above all, 
A. K, Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 







INSCRIPTION OF KHARAVELA'8 CHIEF QUEEN 


TEXT 

Arabaiptn-pii3fida(na)m l * Kaliqa£ft(na)tp 3 * * * * * (sanm)n[ii]» 
nam‘ lagam' karitem* [,—jrAjino" L|S]laka(sa) T 
[i. 1J Hathiea(T)liH-sampu(n)atJwa 9 dhutuua* Kalimga- 
ca(ka?atiuo) llF (aici-KhfijfaveJIftaa 11 [J. 2] a<’a-mahui(i]}it 11 

kS[r]i*(tam)“ [.] [1.3] 


I, The fourth latter is not At nil aotioed in Efttoa'a facsimile, Cunningham and Indraji 
correctly read ptidddnatfr Stem Knnow thinks that the redding may be pcj*i,Jdb,T 1 ft 
Dutivo form of in thy Mniaof pfavOda or u gift,” LaJers cmniuinplmtes n similar 

folding wbBia he nadir* Ibe ward *te honour af. ip Bnnerji reads treating 

it aa & LocntEvo form of pajiio, which it taken to bo I hit eqyiralont of priiarfa, “temple 
or palana;" Elis argument in support of bit rending pmiddd piup » Mm i - Thorn lb a abort 
■■■erhca] stroke attached to the right ond of the horiaonlnl base lino of the fattar * and 
S( toore *r» tedWlcmj of* similar ftfdml strata at tbo bft nuL 11 bat paiddd^qi *■ 
A Lucutlro form of pwd Ja in the hrnie of prdr&dd, H templu at pfrlneo *' is unexpected in 
tbebogun^of am Snsedpioig of this kind, pistol* bring * neuter stem, Ware Eteoerji'k 
rf»db»g at *11 correct, pfttd^oip might buy* haem treated no aSandhi of pciidd { ^Bk. 
pra Pl bj t(i» jp*o« of - ) m*\ dyd^ a pronominal adj 00 tin it iiali tying ItfHirp, although 
too, ong would expect jrfflp Or Iiadip instead of oj/Orp. Su far as 1 am Able io ascertain, 
naitbor tbopbuiorcAit nor thooripnal Itoon shows any trace of u short Fart teal air&ko 
attached to the ead of Eho kfc ostenaion of tho tarinml*] b*H linn, Tho appeanmee of 
snob a aLroka abeTfl tho rfgbt eatcnsioFi of the hnrfHU&U b*w lino may bo duo to the 
tflyslfiriom work of a hornet. The letter, as wo mm it, is noitbsr JJi, nor pa, nor na. 
Tbo moding of It as pd (paiddapaip) yinlds an intelligible mnauiug- The rending oHt 
M nn {d ro barite piuSJdnOip. " of thy iSrh-ite [Jafu] faith h } yields an intel%ibJe 
meailEng- The latter with n short rortfdal stroke appearing above the right ei ton non of thy 
horitontal boss linn rasembtea the third letter after ITisChi^hu in L 2 which Prinlop raids 
no, OnnninghattL reads Mj h mad Indraji and (iaiicrji t-, !id p&, ft t^ninMm the third letter of 
pspangfi in I. 1 (L 3J, and the flnFt latter of yagnri in T. d (1,5), frs I'h | k JiiOftS Vo I 
nt Part IV, p. 47^. 

S. rrimunp rfipidA OciliflSnBhnm, KaJini^djiriip r imlraji and fhinflr).L correctly 

read Etihrpg&narn. 

3, Tho fint totter ts represented in Kittra'a fmacimilc aa po, and ths wcoed luttrr 

il not at mil noticed. Cunninghacn is tho first M comcrly 1 ryad srt m flndncnp. In Dutta'a 

SitecapAgnh the lower half of th0 letter mo ts niis^in^ ort account of nbnsiao. 

4 Frinsep mds lo5a r remdoring it " esenfated. 1 " Cnmurngham and Tadnji read 

lioaip. ijvnerji corrcoily reads ffNjp. 

(fi5) 
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6 . PrteiMp nude nliiUkitiif the MKood Uttar ,i for ,1^ It seenti to appear, 

at Jim right. audit. Cunningham J* the amt to correctly rend ftrjfflin. 

0. Iritis]* rend* ranao, Rut Kitrpe'* facsimile haa clearly! the o-mmlc in lbs Aral 
lottML 

7* ftfniwp fraudfl iflJ i ..K;tu>e> fettlmile ihow B ;thei tnum of foa* tetter* which firn 
dearly .ntf art L i„ the eyn-wpiu* of Cm.nf nK ha.., ud Indmjl. Both G4nnlngW nod 
Jndrnji rend Lu^*a.i„ In Datta'* e.iampagn, U noted by B.oerji, - the i.mnrfc in mora 
prowEiicct in lbs maud ijUntilfl lima in the lirat/’ 

s. PriMop rend* hetkilihuaypeMla*',. Kitioc* fnc.Emll* hM htihitikuiaTp, 
Caoib)^un rend* udha(,j. j4 . Indmjl, ffnthf.ifm,* pqpsW, sorting 
that the iatemlfld name 11 . 4.1 hare Imon UMiuhf, Banwft ffeCAMlw popolwn, 
.u^Ivpjt that ths intondmi name fj either ffithifiJUu* or Halhitaka- The inscribed 
rqrface of the erijffttal stuns diitinstly ■how* that the tear letter* after Hath»Sha nr 
ff«lAt*[i]hq are «iMi.(4|.fa. M . It thowed the same oven n centurr ago whim Kittr* 
pr D tM.t»d » facrimiie of it. It j. OKI in that the third letter may bo nod a* (pjd hot by 
°° a* (pK Who* the fourth letter ia n dear fe, a* need ** presumeft to be'I 

T^T^T* TV? m 9 °’ ,a onJ * r to ^ 

after ifaUtuiha or S**u[ijha For a rimTUr compound in which , „„ u „ j, pmoedad and 
folio Weil by two n.I j entire* qualifying it, if. .aiuUa-Htmam^uvihUi in I. |fj, 

** Prfnmp read* only the fiat letter u Jo, Kiltoe’a facsimiled. arl4 . C « B . 
umgbmt read* Of turn. I, id raj. nod Banwji correctly rend if hot .red. Jayanw.l to 

find ant in Dhat.nfi the nuiiie Dhut ,(= ?fc, £Pfjr*ri> of King LalUa'a daughter 

10. CariniiiL'j.nni read* Only the amt latter aa * Indraji preoeed, „ t„ a5 e rf 5fflt 
Banerji hit* tlx) goal by reading setardlino, 

11 r " Ut *e raMlj tbn lMfc tbr « h- HIM ludtt.il »*di the I W five loUor, 

a* Kii d mrri «0 . Banerji read* *11 tb a I even lot (era a* a iri. JtMra erfai*. 

11 Prinaep read, o.d» p,ta ; Oltrtni□ Sflpam, mufti p.*i ludrajt correctly mad* mob,, 
find. 

LX inniif k&ifd - Cnnimnj>]inin p Outtn r i tiiitkinp^go b ichji nuf fi&n&rjfl 

madmH tdrtiufi, 





TEXT AS IT HEADS IN THE ORIGINAL 


*T#rT-g^reT(iT) ^nf^jarra %nf qnfoj [, — 

5f[r]w*s Yf*Nq-(i|)TTO falx- 

<^**1 q*MTfVl%STr 5 IFtM [i] 

TEXT AS IT HEADS IN PALI 

^ftJ%npr^r ^inrisf §ei qrrfTrf [,] < i fsR t 
’ rsf *l qt^str *m- 

u%firin gnfra [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

wNr: wiwr: !?maf qnfai[ t — 

^f 4 ^ f jHT-RWT*r5R: qrfsn^Arqf^R: ^Txtrciw w 

Jlfro ^rfTff [ij 


TRANSLATION 

The cave Km been made for the Kalin ga reclaims * of the Arhnta 
(Jain) faith,*—causal to Iw made by the chief queen of His Graceful 
Majesty KhiraveU, the (King) Overlord of Ealing*,—by the daughter of 
the high-souled » King Ui&rka 4 Haatiaiha or Jiastusiipha, 


J. Tm\ i| ting j.gmj n&muri as n flfra-itiro «utv odd muit tnmsEnE*: 11 *rhv «,Y« qj tha 

Knliftgit mEcLKt of tha IrfuitA (JQati) faith. H 

( m 


m 


• * 
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% I ho Ardtanite-piUra-.h}^ on* * m±f tnmtlaie w(ih Stan Kmaw 

*nd Ltirlert ■ * £ ln Imaost* nlj +4 anti adopting A /*fcri»pta^d P|t F One inay Irnutlnto t 

" By the gr*e» af ibo Arbat of Achate, lb|* (rnttV 

& The word l* equaled with the flk tjeqf artrtdm^ which HwfeDf m«*J» 

"■etr-ondowrid , 11 “ OB* whom awlf ba» pretftffBd hJ the attain mu fit of dotiftfl objects* 1 * 

For the mwnfotf *&rpp*nn&im<M ¥ tf/. ChCndofly* tft»nifed, VtU* ft? Vaql IN 1 * MfcM *bki- 
Umo bbajafi, tfflifl Iriwup ftgNiapaLr Jo p a|ra iOrrp£a(j?AJ ffrfl i axial titffeofj'. Ifni J-mpgaftn 
iahkm nipkiat timpttw* thmj dbhjprriArtAo/jrapff ft ca fapftpftii*9- 

4 r Lia]3/r« or LVtok* mum ^plorjeiu fib lb* rwiag run/ 1 appatenUf a* an 
aidiflf ijiLOEiym of £dI 4 ^I?(!{f 4 r For tba eia of £4 r dlfd »a tinirffl + cj. VisalAlnkB-Tiim 
muring in the atahanqiH (XXXV. 50) M tha name of a king of Cejkro, Bnifi may 
sot bit goinjf too far to treat LAid&e a* a (out opithet signifying that HuLiabha or 
RutlftilpbA wu 4 the lun of Lain, 1 * 



No. Ill 

INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA OR KUDEPA 
RELATING TO 
THE PATALAPURA CAVE 









INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 


The following 1 record h inched cm a raised land between lhe third 
and FaEirE.li door* From the left 1 in the verandah of the lower storey of 
the Mufieapurt gretip of throe i»vw which ate designated bjr Mr 
Fargu&sou and Itaja lUjcndru Lila Mitra 4* Vaikun^mpiirm, Patahijmra 
and Yiniapiira. There in every rmoQ for believing that the in^eri|ition 
wisimemt to recard the excavation and dedication of l hit st*?onj cave of I his 
interesting group b> Hn-Kuduijijja nr siri-Kudcpu, the Sovran Lord of 
K&Hnga, who may have been either the coittauifHmry or immediate a licen¬ 
sor of si ri-fv lift ri vela. 

The text k based Upon Major Ki Hoe's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Priq«p in JASB, old series, Vol. VI P PL LVfl. Cave No, G 
miscalled Mimkpani ; Hijftndr* Dili Mltlft’f copy of Pringap'i transcript 
in his Jniiqnittt* <f Orii*u t Yah II P p* 1 il s Alexander rnnningbatn** 
hind*Copy reproduced in Corpn u Inttriplio*** I#tiicar*m> old aeriet, 
Vof + h PL XV Up Can* Afl. 7 mi^atiled Manikpunt / Jibag#nnJal lndr»]i*n 
eye.copy reproduced in Arte* dtt SUvmt €<m#m hirniidtotwl dm Oriental* 
Miter, Part III, Sec, II ; Lifdcre* list of Br&Ami utteriplim* in E I ( 
Vo]. X, Appendix, Nn. Id+7, Cav# called Udayagiri Mnneapuri-gumphA; 
U arid jib I^Ula'd inked imp region rend ami reproduced by K- lb Bancrji 
in El, VoL XIII, (Mtijigiri and K&swfoffiri Cate l/urrijdiowi t PL I, 
No II f Cave denoted by the espn*-.ion u Mafi^apurl €ive—Lower Story! 
Ircmt Mall 1 : and, above all, A. K. CaddyV caul preserved in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 






INSCRIPTION OF KADAMPA-KUDEPA 


TEXT 

Airam 1 mallSrfljasH Kaltjngfidliipatbm 3 mhhfi(meghft)* 
Kadampa slrlno* lejjnqi 4 ['] 


J- frfoirp, HljpiiElra I til* HiltA nnd Indrnji nnri p.-fam. Ban&rj? n^d» Elm***#* 
irhHii y imjia*«JK>to Ciitihkpfcjfcm, Jaii'nifcifrjtl i|iJ Itab Kohoir rrnm iL AkJ ^. \ 4 m Hrangly 

ibdi&rd to tTTUil tho **jal pJjHE ls«C blnu Thr fil*t I^EFnf Mn Ifrp ■njewril 

JwsSiililtF r^itntnhliinr^ £b« ilrat leltirtrf thi U*BtC FriiAi Juri lia llm I^bhuil fucHpibrii 
of If l*jfciMrn■ uil i tt-4l hy Fflhrir in Ef r YaL I L 

B, Prinwp twl■ Fahifipn4lh4>ifTiiii j Canning ha ci ftlupfarf*ijvtftio. [&dnj{ i* 

iho linL to mrtwctl/ roail 

3. Frimop radt unlj tha firat tatter u huf. CaiihTnKtaiP reftdl MffRaioUfJborltallu x 
Inrfraji, Hnnppjl correct li\, 

4_ I'rinipjj mil* Kmhpt* Cuimmj;bfliiJa romi* tlw bit two tattern m* -Jr-fn, Istiraji 
MJ Ltiitare imd ibn namr n.i Palartajn^ Banerjt read* Jr«^ij>d. Iti Dotta'i utn tii pag* 
anil in ik mo *n>r mmy miH I hr flppt taller ai JTu or hut Ido hot hj« boir lb« 
tct'uELiJ tntifii might bs md m tf*,. Thu huiiiI tatter 11 mmsiita'k.qhl^ ^ nr km. 

3. P&Mftfji Eg perf&Ctlj jiHlifled In reading tiring m it up (war* In Dultai fitnEi;|n^ 
<rtr in Lho Cut. Bat ihm id nothing lo prerfjit cHid rending firiu with PrinKf and 
otkrt. 

0 Fritiitp ittd lUjindrm Ltla Mil™ Wronglr read 





text as it reads is the original 

tjt* (fx*r m) ^fsTirrferfTmr ^?tr- 

irfttfr f^riFti-f%fT% *fi n m) %«* [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IS PALI 

Tfn m) H^rrnnra mfaTi ftiqfa^ 
c ifa m ) Inf [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

*n&«5 { m } imOTrai 

*f?i m ) smrf li I 

TRANSLATION 

The curve (which is an oicavation) of Mi$ Lordly Graceful Majesty 
Kadampa or Ktidej-a, the Great King, the Sovran Lord of Kaiiiiga, 
whose vehicle is MaliSmeglia (the great cloud-like atate-clcphant J. 


(Dil 








INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA OR VAUIKHA 
RELATING TO 
THE YAMAPURA CA\E 








INSCRIPTION OF V AD U K HA - VAR 3KHA 


The following inscription, consisting of one line, ‘is incised on the 
right wall of the verandah of the lower story, to (he right of the entrance 
to the right hand side-chamber of the main wing ’ of the Maiicapur! 
group of three eaves designated VaifeunthapLira, PiUAlapiire and Yamapura 
bv Mr. Fergqwon and Hftji Itfijcndra Lila Milra, There is every reason 
for believing that I he jriBQripiiun was meant to be a record of the excava¬ 
tion and dedication of the third cave of thu group by Prince Yw/ukhe or 
Yarik ha. 

Ths text is btasd upon Major KiHop's I'leainiile road and reproduced 
bj James Prineep in JASH, old scries, Vol. VI, 1 J I. LVII, Cave No. 7 
m fecal led Msttikpura cave; Kaj.-mlra Lila .MitraV copy of Priitwp's 
transcript in bis AiliqnUitt uf Oriua, Vol, 11. p. 1 li • Alexander Cunning¬ 
ham's eye-copy reproduced in Corpn* IticriplioKum Imtuarnm, old series, 
Vol. I, P|, XYII, Cave No. 8 miscalled Manibpur* Cave; Dbagwanlal 
Indraji’s eye-copy reproduced in Aclei 4* Sixitme Qangrr* International 4u 
Orient Part HI, Sec. II { Liidcrs’ Li it of BrStmi hsertpth** in El, 
Vol. X, Appendix, No, 134$, Cave called Udnyegiri Mencapuri-gnm phi ; 
Hari Des Lutru’s inked impression read and reproduced by It, D iktierji 
in El, Vol. XIII, UAny agin amt Rkaniagiri Cave Imcnptioiu, PI. I, No. 
Ill ; and, above all, A. E. Caddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 
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INSCRIPTION OF YADUKHA-YARIKHA 


TEXT 

Kutnftro * 1 -Vadukhasa * ienam * [.] 


1 iianerji rightl* pa'um onL that th& d'itmku Eti tho mwhhI fa tier in ailcted la lb* m'\d\\]a 
instead of the topi TMb phoEomonaa iumv bo obserrad Moo its OtfltiO ibHinc^a afforded 
bjr Lb* UiLiLj-[jiLm|il:ft i u nenpt iuti r Tb* o-Stroke In the third loiter is quite d inline!. I t 
ii difficnlt to decide nil nt ov.ee irhuthcr tliA reuiotioTi at Lfro eiogalnr mufialbt Nomiuatitn 
Oi^chdiclf in h'yrriijTtr, thti liras word of a compauad, h a dlftl^tlol p«o^liiHty or a 
imatnfco at the ctiriBou nnj^rnver In one al the Borhtlt Jtlaka-Lnboli Wo Wo 4 <t/nfd- 
fflWo-iafutKi, bat in anoillWi ITitfiWcUatdpjt, 

1 FrtBiep Wfon^jj rc-tdi rMtafenJa s Conn ingham, FafetaAput nr Pa^wiaw, Indmji 
in ttfl Snt to road Begtudltt# iha Mean* fatter, BtaerjE rtniarkit M The. 

medial It in ra^iifrh* ii verj imnll in oi?i bat i|QEto dlffttncl 1f j and regarding tbo third 
falter,, bfl abaerTOPi sh.nL li^rs? the IVi *■ b&o neither a IriiiGiffa nor a circle at ite baae." 
It U oat impossible that the intended same ii PnrcfrAa, tha u-Mrokc being onSj an accidental 
obiiot mirk. It ti remarkable hnw FrifiMs inti Cnonicfbarn haro mistaken ^ Tor fa 
fn tho ii«JJiptiau of Eh&ravthi'* chief queen, iho luKripuon No. If. 

PriaEop and Rljendkl I41a Mitra Wrongljr rood fcfanp. 



TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


irwRt ( sfww ) Srqj [i] 

TEXT AS IT HEADS Uf PlLI 

*f?i m ) #if [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

( ipreim Tfff WT ) shr [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The two { which h uti cicavatbn) of Prince Yet/ukha * 1 or klia+ B 


1 FuJntAfl ii apparent !f m pot htumi of the prince lik* Tipa la in Anoka'i u Qwm , l 

MhtJ* 


1 Fartlchd may he equated until Vapffcfn, t*knn In rue*tt °ts m of rtctsHenl took.*' 







No, V 

INSCRIPTION OP VAPUKHA OR VARIKHA 
IN TEE CHOTA-HATHIGUMrHA 






INSCRIPTION OP VApUKHA YARIKHA 


The fallowing inscription noticed for tlia lirat time by Mr. A. E, 
Caddy, when he was talcing casta of the inscriptions of this class for the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, ■'consists,” says Mr. R. D, Ranerjt, "of a single 
line, very much mutilated, on the outer face of the tympanum of the arch 
over the doorway” 

The teit is based upon Hiiri Dae Dotta's inked impression read and 
reproduced by R.' D, Banerji in El, Vo). XIII, U day agin and Khantfagiri 
Inscriptiont, PI, II, No, IX, the cave called Chota. Hiihigumpbi. 

I regret that Caddy’s cast of the inscription, which Mr, Ranerji saw 
in tbe Calcutta Museum, is do longer to be seen there. 


U3> 


10 





INSCRIPTION OF VADUKHA YARIKHA 


TEXT 

? ? kha ? ? ? aa 1 lenam [.] 


1. ifoocrji doubtfully ™*Li cka flrit thro? letters 4 » Agikka. Th* Ant totter might 
bq IT&J u F« or Ta, but wraru A + Tin? flewm! Sitter looks EjKc fy du or ri, cron Hko ia 
Off ifl, but B0TW Jpr# The letter after fchu might L* mmle out m la wr The 

neit. lottof which Wiki prohibit mfl hill hofln split up ibIo parts, obi* ippttrinp oh sJd 
and the other nM na, The Ce>TLor j m HlCKlfakoIy be f aro ta wami to be<m rd* 1 a]j a LI 

pot bo inrpriJifrd if tho record wai meant to r*ad Ytrfnkljt {Yoiitha) kimlraja lagajp [,] 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

?? W ??? m [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IX PALI 
?? W [t] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

?? W ??? ^ [»] 

TRANSLATION 

Tlifl t-avp (which ia an excavation) ol Prince Vmfukha or Varik ha (?). 


(741 


No. VI 

INSCRIPTION OF COliAKAMMA 
OVER THE DOORWAY OF THE SARPA-G UMPHA OR 

SNAKE-CAVE 





INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


The following ** inscription, eonshtiug of one line, is incised/ 1 aiyi 
Mr* R, D. <k over the doorway of the Sar|mgmnphi r which is very 

close to the Badi-HMliigEmipha (No. 14 of the plan published id the 
Bengal District Gazetteer Fart)/ 1 

Regarding the cavo which is a notable excavation on Udayagiri, Rap 
Kajendra Lata Mitm in his Antiquities of Qritta, YoJ. II f p, 3C, says : 

if Retracing our steps now to the west of the Hfitbi-Gumjjlui, tho 
first eave worthy of notice occurs on the most protruding ledge of the 
fracture between the Ud&yagiri and the Khandagiri hills* It is remark* 
able for having in front, on the top of it & entrance, a rude carving of thr-? 
hood of a three-headed cobra, whence its name AjSgnra-G urnph5-— aja$afa t 
a serpent able to swallow (gara) a goat (ajfl). Under the hood of the 
serpent, the cave is cut in the form of a cube of A ft* with a door j net 
large enough to admit a man crawling in, and framed in the usual style/ 1 
For a similar authentic description of Sarpa-Gudipha* see Mr, Mono 
Mohan Ganguly^ Drww and Her Remain *— Ancient and -Ucdiccval f p, 46, 
where one reads : 

" It is a small cave consisting of a single cell and a verandah; tho 
latter having In the front tympanum of the door, the carving of the hood 
of a three-beaded serpent, and hence the name. The level of the verandah 
is higher than the ground in front. Drs. Ffrgusson and Burgees (in 
their Care Tempt a of India, p. 607), have taken the Tiger and the 
Serpent Caves to be 'the oldest sculptured caves in the hills/ This cave 
is important for containing an inscription, which, however, does not throw 
any light on the probable date of its construction/* 

Tho text is ba$ed upon Major Kitten's facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prinsep in JASB, old scries, Vol, VI, PI. LVU t Cava No. 1 
catted Snake-Cave ; Rajendra Lila Mitra’s copy of Prinsej/s transcript in 
hi* Anliquitie* of Oriua^ VoL II, p. 30; Alexander Cunningham's band* 
Copy reproduced in Qurpn* Imcriptiontm Iwdkarum, old series, Yol t I, 
PL XVII, Cave Nn, i called Smk^t'avoj Liiders 1 LiU of Br&Ami Iiuorip* 
tim* in El, V&l. X, Appendix, No P 1340 : Jlari Das Dulta's inhed im¬ 
pression read and reproduced by It. D. Hanerji in El, Vol, XIII, Uda$t i- 
ffiri and KAandagiri IwMtiptipjti, PL h Vol. IV, Cavo called Sirpagumpba; 
and f above all, A. E. Caddy's east preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 

{n) 








































INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

TEXT 

CaZ&ka[m]masa l Kothiijuya* * ea [pasiido ] 1 [ , ] 


l k tn DhttVi inLtd i tci preuiott, the IgUOr « appeara; to Ins l*, the letter hi to bo fco T 

* hd fcJi* IfltUr mu to be me or me. These ¥ GweJ-m arks mart nt once 'no ffituEftHd *1 
ohiiLO ^aiarlfO or fiBeurefi fiittoo need not be blamed for haring represented him.-nAj.-r rw 
iuipii«iij„ Tcodi Ctiicttcf^tpiwiM* Hat tho 3-mark attached: to the firtfc latter 

« prominent, Stcn Konow MjM, Th* find word look* lake CSJdfcrmw], owfoff to the 
abfflliottf on the [merit* J stuface, The eHtampajjts »emi to mad ft&iofovnvttdJ 1 

^ Prtftiap and K6|cndra LShi Milra read koftajay& Caemififftiam read* fafAdjepd ; 
Ltdorft, Ao<kd;Jv#| and Baoerj^ tarhdjtya. 

0- Thu Docorrenco of the CopoJafciv*. Conjunction tu Eh icdtaalira of lha lota of another 
word, which looms t c be no other than prijddtf j'jsude. 






TEXT AS tT HEADS IN THE ORIGINAL 

[’] Esprit 'g [wr?tj [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

^H<VUNN JUUI ^ ITRIT^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

nwr?:] [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The facade 1 and the unconquerable* cells (which are the merifcojiom 
works] of CQlakamtrra (K^udrakarmia ). 3 


1- Bwnajl ijpw mth Primp, R&Joiidni 3_atn Mitra and Canntegteun in rendering 
C»p4irf^l) 1 tovopta or pilnra.' Hat it uwvn* that a t-B-nip!r> or pakeo ia too high 
kd htutanr lu h* riOtK?rdod> id nil raiasi, to wy part of a e*r*-com tract bn, \YhM rremi 
LO hare hgati meant by pent] do or J*4&ld hnro in * frontal aater conitlHialioli coEmiatinfc 
of » rooted* ptfluvd and anubtntinl Taraodoh ami haring thu tppsunints i f n |ridnc&. 
F-'ida eir /Mtfldn if thu sains wnrd In nORnd und ns /c<>rdi?. 

2. EofhAj^a in 1 Kilted U n landJii jaitiiaif AofM unit Wars 4 nncDiiqv.ttnbte/ u 

N?S^ltod hj rriniep, nithar meani - teijin-tumble, than 4 Tfnpq aalUnf " or * nmrpijiflfcbfo." 
Hjiisorii observe ■ L ‘ ami Inw Iil-mii Bopirattid by Or. Lfldof*, masl probably 

htmm (tho aompoiiM tofJidjtpa) ib followed by thn eon] unrtiaH on t k^ha, St. Kotfhi I, ii 
itill in UH* In niodorn TOrmmularfl to decurto ik brick ar llOiiU-Wt 3(OOIW> Or ohiuii Imr, or u™ 
ftfarfc may h*r? a t«hnk»l mcminff and mny denote tho ranutdah or «dobo other 

|»rti white kcfha dvnotm the mate chamber, Bat it is atea pairibte to fait* ft in 
ftnotiw inj| in whlab the** is a owthtf between thfi mid and ig^e, < nncoBqnrnible/ 
qnolifyteff ^fJia or JwfM, Thu only ft Realty i« the of the coBjamilW Tho 
BHgfg^tod difficulty can be icmorod, if it hr auehihhJ that iho coajnnotion wa» foltewtd 
by * wordllko jttidiio Dr pMfo it ts qailn poflribl* that ll a separata technical 

tarm danuting aomp kind of buildin H wort. GF> j*yaha$ Efrjjrffa^ f fl (h a tewrfptioa 
So. Vfrom Nonhoro Gajnrat, KI B Voi P p, Tho term *ojfcb>tf may bo rafcm to meaa 
citW’R s»l Enter Jihod 1 nr b eJi#mboj* rriili artbtf.l outrmtiwa/ 

a. Acranliw to Priawp, Bijuudra. Ml. Wi tra uJ F W. Tfccnuu, 

C5 ^™“- " hi * h “ *W* Wn, V I "Si™ *itt t<6.!oni ir, o^oalin,; lha Pmkrit 

form of ifm a am n with tho S| + iTfi idrokam^ 




No. VII 


INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 

* 

IN PAYANA-G UMPHA OTHERWISE CALLED 
HAKIDlS-GtJMPHA. 







INSCRIPTION OF CULAKAMMA 


The following “record/ 11 says Mr* It. D. Banerji, lJ consists of a 
5 -in git? ]ine and h incised over one of the three entrance to the main 
chamber of tin? cave from the verandah, Tins characters belong to the 
first century Eh C, and are distinctly later in form than those of the 
Malcapnr! inscription* (meaning Non, TI*I V). M 

Of the cave itself which h an excavation on the Udayagiri hill, we 
have the following useful information from btaji Kftjendra Lflla Miln/s 
JnHquiiie* of QrU&i, Yol. II, p. 30 5 

“Immediately to the north of the Elephant-Cave (Hathi-GumpliH) 
there is a entail excavation which is known under the name of F&vana- 
Gnmphil or the r Cave of Purification/ It is of no importance whatever 
*5 a work of art/ 1 

The text k based upon Major Kitten's facsimile read and reproduced 
by lame* Prln&ep in XASB, old series, Vol. VI, PL LVI1, Cave No, h 
called JWnn-Oave; Kajondm Lala Mitral copy' of Prinfep^ transcript 
in bis JntiquiiiM of Onto t To). II j p. 30; Alexander Cunningltam^ 
hand-eopy reproduced in Corpus fmmplionum Indicarum $ old aeries, 
Vol. I, PL XVII, Cave No. 6 called Fawan-Cavc ; Ludera* List of Brakmf 
InttriptiouM in EI P Vol. X, Appendix, No, 1353, Cave called Haridis- 
gttmphl; Hari Das Dtitta’s inked impression read and reproduced by 
R. D. f htEier.fi in El, Vol. X111, Udpjoyiri and Kkamdogiri Inscription*. 
Pi. II, No. VI, Cave called Haridfe Cave; and, above all, A. E. Caddy*! 
cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 




INSCRIPTION OF ClILAKAMMA 

TEXT 

Cftlaka[m]mti»a J pasSto 1 kotluije(ya) a ca * [.] 


Prinfl*p ftfcid Hfijsivdrt Lfllii Hilm rend f7u tekr tn d# j. Cqnti Eng ham r «?arl* 

s Bnnerji C&frikreran ia. | CAnnot conceive nf I he Dccomstiee of {* [ttfrr 
Much ai fcra; in ihEi «rie* of lam Cato kniCriplfcoefl, 

5!* PH Atop unci R&jondm Lftla tfitn rend ihTMfa* Eittee'i CfcOftEmiln hna juttffj, 
CnimEnghau] and Banerji raf1 j*u4f0. The correct rending tntm bo either pniJfo er 
fKtritfd. deferring to be treated IU a noiln, which ii the uqaiviUent of jxiidjfc 

{Af jjJj-jrfc), and jxi^ra doaerrfisg to be treated nj m Adjective qualifying koth& w 

9 And RlJinOr* L«tn Mitraread Cunninghammuh fro^dja. 

Lijdrrp ™S EfenmjS JfrfMjVrd. 

4 + If it tw thnt b word {» effaced after the conjunction Ca^ the n?ndinp of the 
iiUffiriptiou mut be tbt* * Cffl*fc<ip]aiM* pwti kr>tli£jo(yrt* t* [paaido] [ J, the 
wenl >»a4ld being au Adjectin' qualifying tafM. 




TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 

miffTt gfflstiiaT ^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

UI+jKl *Fl?£T£mi ^ [l] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

XSQWtfW [l] 


TRANSLATION 

Tuo fapide 1 and the ancorujtierablo cells (winch arc the meritorious 
worts) of Kgadrakama, 


I, Ti lha rawil, M wdl m in 11 arc Uits Dutti'fl eatampng*. the word ie jxiioio H Thera 
li abiulnLoly HO G-mark in the ftfrt latter. If be ft jibanfcUc emtiivde&i or ptudjta,, 

end the d«ir esfrentpagn of thin fotcrtpMon ifituantEte I be certainty of the reading jyTfdfe* 
it i» 10 be M4 n whether or pi^ido [a the naeub word in pjiitf* &T pm* 3^ 

Him word to h* equited with m word like prattfidJrt JJ, [[Loaning a prnjwlin^ coter* 
that Eft, a * rarandah with no gw hanging mof. 1 Stcrf Korniw luggf'itk - 11 IF wo abemlri 
r*ti4 j ehi.A^ I,or }hii , ^i>) i this w&M is f>4t)}K[ti 8k. pwada, i gift " To my mind h the 
Mae of the Word ft* the mo so of n gift is altogether out of iho queatum* Btidi a word 
with each a racafilcig reimot Fit in with tbo context, 


m 






No. YIII 


INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA AND KIIlNA 
TO THE LEFT OF THE 

DOORWAY OF THE SAEFA-GUMPHA OR 8NAKE-CAYE 


la 










INSCRIPTION OP KAMMA-KHlNl 

The following 11 record/’ uaya Mr. R. D. Banerji l ,p consist* of two 
lines and the characters used in it are a boat a century later in date than 
those of the other epigraph in this care (Sarpa^umphl). The ehamchjrg 
belong to the lirst century B<C* M 

The loxfc ib based open Major Kittoe J s facsimile read and reproduced 
by James Prin**p in JASBjdd series, VoL VI, PI LVlI f Cave No, 2 
called Snake-cave; Hfljendra LAla MiLra's copy of Prinsep’i transcript 
in hi* Antiquities qf Orissa T Vol. II, p. SO; Alexander Cunningham *s 
bind*enpy reproduced in Corpm Inseripfionnm Indicatum^ old eeriee, VoL l f 
PL, XVII, Cave No. A called Snake-Cave; Luden»’ List of Br&hml 
Inwription* fit El* Vol. X„ Appendix, No. I Sot); and Haft Das Dattali 
inked impression read and reproduced by R. D. Bauerji, in EI # 
Vol. XIII, Udajafftri and KAandagiti Inscriptions^ FI. IB No* I t Cave 
called ^arpagumphA. 


t 01 ) 







INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 

* 

TEXT 

Ktunmasa' (kotha)’ ca Khl-fl l]-n(S)ya 1 ca* pastwlo* [.] [1 2], 


] r Prinscji wrongly rendi Kameut. Kiliw'l fewipnfli hi# ^aih^h, CnnniaffhiH 
rnadi ffatHiii j corr«jtlT s Karjima*a a 

2 <k 3. I J rin»np rHi-Pult nlAing t CofiEmgbern K ra.^KKi .V-pyitcrt) ; Binorji, Hutakkiwiym, 
Hull** Mtampbffe yield i, at tint li^ht. the mdifi£ lU^nfEitui by Binarji j BulukSinaw = 
Bit. (F, If. ThomruK-dosibtfially ffrniJbiHu {LQder*). Pul it in ntftnja 

UhI tb# Utter after Hi Ea *a or j[d]. EittninUg JMtm'w nUmpak^ • cimlj, 1 dwtari 
that Lhe Moond [a tier ii JAJ T 

4. KltUxt 1 # fraiftiEa h&fl £*, and CunninghAm 1 * hand-ropy eo, The 
eppeari pUw in Datin'* inhzd Impmaw, whled It qndoqbtaillj »n alirufog. Benefit 
correctly rendj ca* 

G h 7rinipp p Rijcnrtni Uk MEtm And Cunningham mul which ii internet. 

f*cJsnLl« bin pavfd#, PuttV* tfrtnmp*ffc + too* jMtl* tins rending fu*4i£>. 

Btefl Kontnr r^WHfbi "The pint* (repotsados DittWl hu p bowerer, pMd* 

though Uio g4tn^ ii indietinct and p^rbpi ctiHi'* 





INSCRIPTION OF KAMMA-KHINA 

* 

TEXT 

1 

Kaipraasa 1 (kotha)* ca Khi-fI l]-n(a}ya 1 * ca* pasiulo 1 [.] [12]. 


1. Pn'osop vrooplj reads Knmtta. KlttOfr'i lucikmila hum Ko.m&W. Cunningham 
roadf IfarntLi^] Saner jE carrel ly, JnniHiaia, 

2 A 3L Prinup rvndi r&hinayri; OnaninghiLEn Y Jfoya^eo) i BdUOrji, ^rnilijlbinuya., 

BuUi> Hltampdgo yi&M*, at &m sight* thg reading luggootad by E&mrji : Ealakhiiwynz^ 
Bk. (F, W, Thom n*L "doubtfully Jfa*nli*a {LaJon). But it is cerUua 

tbM the latter alter ttl is 50 or ■[*]. Examining Efott**i ofLampag* ctmlj, r d*l«t 
ttxmt the ssocmd letter ii 

4. KElWh fmninrlU hu eS* and Cunningham's bAtwl^py d£* Thu e-mark 

ipp«n also in Dntta 4 * * * * * * a inked impruaion^ which U nndtrabtidlj an ibruba, Buncrji 

correctly reads 

6 P ?rinjo|i F Rajaudra L&k Mitra and Cunningham read pntdJtf, which L» Incorrect, 

Elifot’a /acaimils has pajd*L Dalis 1 * wiSampage, too + fialds the reading 

Btep Konaw remarks : "The pints (reprodtiefag DutWi QJt*mpag«) has, howoTur, jpjjddp 

thcogh the i-ltJDokc id indistihOL and [4rbpi croud/ 11 



TEXT AS IT READS IX THE ORIGINAL 


^ [i] 

TEXT AS IT BEADS IN PiLI 

spflw ^t3^r ^ ^ft^rrar tnRi^r 11] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

rtrt?; [i] 

TRANSLATION 

The celts (winch are excavations) of Karma and tbs facade (which 
k a meritorious work) of KhlEii. 1 


i, the reading H-iJalfciin a^a, one mut render lb» record i ,p Tb* c*lE» 

(or ehambeta wbieb are vicavniiuna] of Kartun and ei*k|rii. 









No. IX 


INSCRIPTION OF BHUTI 
IN THE VTACTHRA-GUHPHi OR TIGER-CAVE 









IK SCRIPT ION OP BHUTI 


Tins following “ record ii incised," say* Mr. R D. Banerji, 11 on the 
outer wall of the inner chamber of the B&sh or Tiger cave (No, 15 of the 
r ial) published in the Beugal District Gazetteer, Puri)* It cousists of two 
line#. The characters used are as old as the inscriptions in the Mnficapurr 
cave and belong to the second century B-C-' 

Of the MghpGnnipha or Tiger-cave which is an excavation on the 
Udsyagiri, we have the following interesting description in Raja Rajendr* 
Lai* Mi Ira's Antiqmtic* of Oritsa, Yol. II, p. 31 >— 

*< Iu size it is similar to the (Abfcipura cave), but its exterior is Cut 
into the shape of a tiger's bead. The distended jaws of the animal form 
the rerandah, ami the entrance to the cell occupied the place of the gullet. 
The head is remarkably welt-formed, and the chiselling is excellent. By 
the right of the entrance (we have) a short inscription in the Lift (Asofcan) 
character.” 


For a similar description of the cave, see Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly's 
Oritta and Her Remain—Ancient *«* Mediawtt, pp. 45-46, where one 
reads * " The Tiger cave, on the west of the Hiti Gumpha is a small “tie 

consisting of a verandah, and a single cell It is situated higher up the 
hill than the Ganeia or the HAtS Gumph*. The roof of the front 
is formed bv the upper jaw of the animal Iu this cave. lire eye, nose and 
upper jaw of the tiger have been represented ; the two canine teeth on the 
two sides <>f the incisors have been shown ; the number of joeisors ts greater 
than what is noticed in the animals of the feline species. The cell is 
provided with one door Hanked by f ibsters resting on raised platforms and 
surmounted by a semi-circular arch-band.” 

For a short description of the cave, see Dr. W, W. Hunter's Statutual 
Account of Bengal, Dutricl of Pari and the Oriaa Tributary State*, p. 73. 

The text its based upon Major Kit toe's facsimile read and reproduced 
bv James Prinsep in 3 A S I*, old series, Vol. VI, Pb DVII, Cave No, o, 
eallerl TWr-Cave ; Rijondra Lala Mitra’s copy of Prinsep's transcript tn Ini 
Antmitie* of Or inti, Vol, II, p, 31 j Alexander Cmmi ogham's hnndcrpy 
reproduced in Corpn lutcripticnum ludicarnm, old senes, Vol. 1, PI. XV II, 


{«> 
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OLD BBAEMl ASCRIPTIONS 


Cave No. 4, called Tiger-cave; Litders* List of BrStmi Inscription*, ia 
El, Vol. X, Appendix, No. 1351 ; Hari Das Dutta'a inked impression 
read and reproduced by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIII, Udayagiri <tnd 
Kiandsgiri Inscription*, PI. II, No. 7, Cave called B3gh or Tiger Cave ; 
and, above all, A. E. Caddy's cast preferred in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

The inscription is interposed between two symbols, a tree-symbol 
representing a rrifa-caitya or woodland-shrine and marking the commence* 
mem, and a Sratiiia marking tie close. 


INSCRIPTION OF BHUTl 

TEXT 

Nagara*.akhadainsa-[1 l]-sa* Jibatino * 2 3 le^ara 4 [.] [1 3]. 


t. Priaupp R&jandra Lain Mitra flnd □ Linaingh tun read Ijperci. Liidors &inl Baticrji 
Mwrectly read Na jara. 

2, Prfcscp and Bijendra Li!* Mitra wrongly road ^rtdota, &t*da being tab on to moan 

in anti-Vediit, and tdae Eetdlire WkM+efidmg t4 being tended M (he initial of Lhodantir'i 
name which they rwl Sam pi, CiiiimEighaiu rends a/.'jvdd iua ami Eanerji, akHodflfpJa, 
hoih with, pri^iup and RijemLra LaE.i Ultra in tmtin^ tho sixth case-end lag iti 

Pfl lip initial of the donor*! i nama ttbtah Ebay pend JjtefcAlii (BubfeHti), L&dcri terras tty 
reads aiiad.-i rjt Wit. Ba&efjPj irgOTuent i 4 i " There fa plenty Of space after the Jjaie 
letter of tho Unfit line und jhj it iSintiOE bo said that thd posaanaiTe cate~e&ditig bad to bo 
incifl*d in the Icwtlt line for want of ■pars'. Generally a toaun ijoai not tnutilaUi wards 
when thorn la no dnrtb of apace/' &ton Koiauw'o roiintor^argoniant ae ; u The two line* 
bare been kept of the name tenglh^ nod that ii apparently the reason why (be torniitialmn 
of akhadarpsnui Lai been written iu L s( d H I Cod that,, in spito of there being dq dearth of 
■pftci] t the mason has written r in one of th^ Rafhnti inaeriptjon*, tbo sixth oato^unding in 
L a (links nch’i Cortot iwtfnpfiem in I, A. YoL XXf t k*flO) j 

{2} Bbadafd^jBtiiAora^hifAto JdJttpsddJia- 

(SI ia diipianp thibbo. 

3, Frfnaep fttad Eajendm Lila Mdr* md ffiMurfn ; Cunmn&hAm and Bjin.irji, 
frihijino, Ladam rcirroetty made Bbitm#. Caddy's ca*L* which 1 hare carefully 
azatniaed, clearly hem oat Lftdtr* reading. 

4, Prmrep and Eijandra Ula MLtn wrongly read Ivnnn, 





text as it heads in the original 

TEXT AS IT HEADS IN PALI 

TEXT as it HEADS IN SANSKRIT 

*j3; [ij 

TRANSLATION 

The eaves (which is an excavation) of the Town-judge 1 Jibuti.. 


1 jtfnfJijrii ■■ ob^imnEy the tamo oflleifti duiitrrtwMeic ip Nwji!* I'lftflOaEdha 

or AfcrftinTdPa-.Vaga/a/tfl in A&>k* K fl Firat £tap&r»E<2 Bock Edict, iiemJ S&yaliLa or N&ffariku- 
NaHtim&ln iB (br ArtbuMntm pf KmtilT*-^an|iilTii. BK II P CK mitl Bk. IT, UK $. 





No. X 

INSCRIPTION OF NIKITA 
IN THE JAKBESVARA CAVE 






INSCRIPTION OP NIKITA 

Ttw following “ record i* incised," says Mr. ft, D. Banerji, «pver one 
of the entrance* to tie inner chamber of tie JambeSvam Cave (N 0 . IB 0 f 
the plan published in the Bengal District Gazstteer, Puri). The characters 
of the inscription arc of the same age a» Lhose used in the Mafleapud itis- 
cnpUonj.” The cave itself is one of the excavations on the Udayagtri Mil. 

The text ia based upon Major Kittoe’s facsimile read * n j reproduced 
by James Prinsep in J A S B, oM scries, Vol. VI, PL LVII, Cave .Vo, >, 
termed a nameless cave j Alexander Cunningham’s hand^opy reprrduwd 
in Cor/tut bueriptioavm /mtaonrs, old series, Vol. I, PI. XVII, Cave No. 
5, termed a nameless cave ; Ladens’ Lift 0 / BrSimT bueription* in El, Vol. 
X, Appendix, No, IU53 ; and Hari Das Dutta'a tubed impreseiob mad and 
reproduced by R. D. Bauer ji in El, Vol. XIII, UduyafH M d Kkanfagiti 
ImcripUm, PJ. n. No. 8, Cave called JambcSvam ; and, above all, A. E. 
Caddy's cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calculi a. 







INSCRIPTION OF N&KIYA 


TEXT 

Hah&marfasa ’ B&riv&ya 1 Nakiyaan h ]pna[mj ‘ [.] 


I. Prinwp >wU iSapimvf&tii CwHVflljthpin, WnAumufa/d , 

Buierjl. AfnAiatArfdoi. lUurrji ip uf opinhin Lhil thr 11 f H da ii *«p«Hhnu>. 1 think that 
the n-aLrok* ta u tpp«ino« ralticr than «, rralitj, 

3- Pnnarp rt*d< Hk*va (J**) % Gomiiiiffliam, 4dmjpdjM ; I.ftiliirp, ftdrijdy* v Hauerji, 
i™, HrifflyUp treating it , mialakn for fr^TiyJia. I lake fUnf* to l» iho Bara* «| a 
locality, th* retire place of the item** or tha namt r.f a |*dj dooiir, 

Pfincup «*di (i'ulfia^i^a; LliJcra, CanaihirW and BuDorji 

corrwtk ™d XUijf4ua. N$k f t Accord Log to Ludrfa, or t* ta 

Lht- h iiiD'n’ of iho wtfp of MaMmada, Had it b**p aa K iWre woatd hare boon a tomrain# 
Geikllgra mw-*n4^g d-]ra ra iha-dod^najon of i^iSJrior .YdAjyg, But we hare, iiUtoad B f 
S-bkiy^y<i, a mate cl lint (racitire font* ( lake Kahy* to be ihc basid uf th# 

dObor. Bdf iyd lo bo bis native and .VaMpna*fe to be hfa nJldal dnignalfe** or all the 

three of them lo be ptnoul da mm, 

4. Prtaicp wrongly read a te* 4 * 


■* 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


^rfarra iro[’] III 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

* fH wt ) mf?nra snfkwr W [•] 

TEXT AS IT HEADS IN SANSKRIT 

trernt^T (*r?ifre*n Tfs m) s4iSmn: =nmn Lil 

TRANSLATION - 

The (which ij* an exravation) of the High Functionary 1 Nlkiya * 

of Biriyft* * 1 


■ Another pcuibla rendering ii : — 

u The i ufU (icJo'fih if «n rstartUtan} of MvhSttltdti* jpdnfd \md X&kiya" 

1. Both L[jdnf-fl ji ill! Banerj E Into AfaAqmada to bo the peri-niYl ran ms of ji men wHcase 
wife "JWW or Saliy& dedicated ibe earn in question. NakRmada su btsim to ino to bn th* 
lamn oHuhilI designation Oa th* Pill M d C (0 ortho Sk, .U&hfimdlra, whPoh Jitomlly 
means ,f Gre*t-meofl oro ” or iL IClgvto, 1 * 

1 fa nrkkntl^ iho name wiae y the Fill ftogita. 

3 > I km nmabla to identify the Locality, It mult be komo ptacH r n riltag® Or a loirn 
in KalLipK* 


(m 









No. XI 

INSCRIPTION ON THE ARCHITRAVE 
OUTSIDE THE ANANTA-GUUPHA 









ANANTA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 

The following 4: inscription b incised/ 11 says Mr. K. D* Bancrji, M on 
the architrave outside, between the left ante and the first pillar. The 
character* of this inscription are certainly later than those need id the in- 
script]an in Tatw* Cave, No. 2. No other notice of this inscription has been 
published except that which has appeared irs Mr. Mon Mohan Chakra- 
varltt'e Notes on Remains in DhatUi and m the Caves 0 / V day agin and 
Khandagiriy 

The following description of the cave with which the inscription is 
asaqquted is ati extract from Mr. Mono Mahon Ganguly's Orissa and tier 
Remains — Ancient and Medieval* pp + 5Q-410 

n The A nan to-Gump lift (which b the most important cave on the 
Khatidagiri Hill) Qonsiets of an ante-chamber (M*x 7') having a covered 
verandah 26' x 7" in front- The ceiling of the chamber at the rear is 
curved, the rise of the arch or curve being about a foot; originally there 
were four doors leading to ihc routn j these have been reduced to two doors, 
and one window. The doorways arc surmounted by circular arches ending 
in horizontal Land* at the springing. Two fillets of the circular band 
enclose ornamental figures. The horizontal friezes resemble those noticed 
in lift til Nur and Uancsa Cave. The crown of the arches is formed by the 
interlaced tails of serpents,” “ A long line of Buddhist mi la run?? over the 
arches unlike those in Hlol Nur and Ganeia cave broken at intervals by 
battlemented pyramids, the like of which we notice in the Bbarhut sculp- 
ture*. On the bock wall of the antechamber are carved the characteristic 
Bauddha gym bob of Swastika, Trisubj etc., and also a standing figure of 
"Budtlha {?)- The tympana of the arches arc carved with representations of 
various scenes. The scene of Gaja-Lsk>ml....is exquisitely beautiful...,. , 
The pilasters by the sides of the doorways have striking features charac¬ 
terised by animal capitals and a profusion of sculptures not noticed else¬ 
where in the locality_ M 

H We agree with Dw. Fergusson and Burgess in detecting similarity 
between the sculptures of the Ananfeu-Gutnphi and those of tbe B bar hut 

Stupa, built sometime between the 2nd and 3rd cent. B,C,_the probable 

period of the excavation of the cave cannot be earlier than the third 


liasi J 
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OLLS BRiHM* INSCRIPTIONS 


century B.C., and not second or third century A.I), ns Hied by H eg Jar in 
the Archeological Survey of India, Vo!. XIII (p, 81)." 

The lest is based upon Hurt Dus Du tin's inked impression read and 
rep rod nc«d by R, D. Ranerji in El, Vol. XII I, t/ds^iri and K/iqndupirt 
Inscriptions, PI. II, No. Xi, the .-ave called Anablngnulphu, and A. K. 
Cuddy’s cast preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


ANANTA GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 

TEXT 

[* - ]' sain«v[A]nflip a lt)u»ro [,] 


1. The lei ten raprwDfitvg the opening word* df ihv imrripLitm &ru irrny nc*I# Ij lout. 

3. The tided ip pooled oil and *how* jiut the rakat* of lime Mlm which in rvftd 
hy Itnnerji M DoAtidtL I doubt Torj nsui i li the tort^oLtim of ioeb Jt rornl i up. Ahjr UR p 
altc mating l-D gfertj tbo let ton from the ort-Han cf the pocket# it ipt Id flM* leto a fttil 
errCrr Anjliotj Lko omlini &f tba Elnt pockrt r^patiM rather that df ra |ham I hut of do_ 
£*hqi£* or JTd/jjpjd [e the Ward which map be luppowt to hwa pnotded ^ma^Ram in 
iti Lnecriptitih of Ihi* kind. 

3- i In Duttji'n i s el h m fra n e, 


mil 





TEXT AS IT HEADS IN THE ORIGINAL 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 

[—]??? s»rcrT*%*T [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

[—]?:? [|] 

TRANSLATION 

The cave (which is excavated for) the root uses [of Kalir'igaf] [ 


(1W 




No. XII 

INSCRIPTION ON THE ROCK 
OUTSIDE THE VERANDAH OF 
THE AXANTA-GUMPHA 





A N ANT A.-G U M PH A INSCRIPTION 


The following: fl record/' BiytMr. R. D. B&nerji p 41 m inched on the 
rock outside the verandah of the AnaningiiDiphn/* 

The text b based upon Liideh/ Ltsi 0 / ftwrfption# in El, YoL 

X, Appendix* No. 1343 ; Mon Mohan Chakra vniiti's NqU* on the 
Remain* fn Dhanli .md in the Cave s 0 / Udayagiri and Khandagiri ; and 
linn Dim Dntta's inked impression read and te \produced by R. D, Banerji 
in EI ± VoL XBI, Ud&yagiri and Khandagiri ln9cripiion$ t PL Up No, XIIj 
Cave called An&ntagumphl. 















' 

■ 

. . , 













aMANTA-GUMPHA lf *ltCHIPTION 

TEXT 

[—V ko{tb)aje{yi) *[—P £.j 


1. ft moj be fttfety mi mined ifenta f«w l«tten recording (ho f-cunn of the donor or 

donor* aro imaging*. 

a. Sf OH Mohan Chikrabarlti roads Dujw &Eanerji differing, r Qitinjlc* : **U is 
really *amelhifig: HICO ft HlUOl/4 wart, Tbfrrt ure three symbols, of which n central oirn in 
tbu Brail ml latter/fl, whils the other Lwo may ryiaimihle p bat arc tm P letters” It i* oot 
too much to Biy that BEtCLttrjTi Is n tihoup *a;|ilitiu&Lmn, which Ihm the merit of uToidtag any 
difficulty that confront* a man attempting to rend AO old Urfclinai iHecriplitm wherein the 
ktteri Art uffacod, and obscured* As fur as 1 uan mute out, iha But tat tor ij &<t or fro, 
Tho second letter s® 4 ftsSared fhd* The third J At tor is diatinrtlY /*. And tbs fourth 
letter i| un ohiccLrcH pdL 

8 , If the proposed reading tatM/ftf! be corract* it Ls eujy lo tmderataad that it w&a 
followed by the odnjtLuattati cu and a word like peseta or pfijqde. 









- \ 


TEXT AS IT REA^S IN THE ORIGINAL 

[■,.] atiljlll [—] [l] 

/ 

TEXT AS IT READS in PALI 

[...] srnrmsn [— ] [i] 

TEXT AS IT HEADS IN SANSKRIT 

[.-] vtetsita; [—3 [t] 


TRANSLATION 

The 'Hnncoiuniumblu cells T (which (ire the meritorious works of) [—]. 


l m In warn .entinp oa fordid Wid fofhS peemrina in the Inscription No. ¥11, BncinrjE 
ofcurv&R; kl lt id interesting to hot* tb*l June lw& wgrdi deemting almost tfaft Rime thing, 
E.f.j pajaio (ilk praidda and Jeef Jid or toflid,him boon nidi, nn«t that we ban find ttio 
ftorU p fl|5dci. The Snrpagnmphi hu only am *m*ll chnmbor hut th* HsridKJ|£uinphl 
h TEriuOnh, » iuntr ohamb«r with throe duarwrijj usd otwj Huxutl ride uhuiuber 

eai: ]j $o it Li quite poeribln that the word pti-fji.' rafon to the mu lh chamber And 

word tafhd io the wild chain bon.” 1 Ani ntuibh to no cap t inch a luggeniLdCL for the rim pie 
reftK-iU that t fed word Wia, as plural form of taffcd, denoted ml! the Celli of chambers, nod 
Lluil there jj unto word to denote the verandah which it Aik outer wuiruutiou. 


*'u 


is s 






No. XIII 

INSCRIPTION IN THE TATTYA-GUMPHI No. L 










TATTY A-GU51PH A INSCRIPTION 


The following “ snsenpHon is written or painted,’ 1 mj a Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, M on the hack wall of the inner chamber of the cave (the Tatwa* 
"iimph5 t No. ]) p and on prolong] f lamination I found that, in addition 
to a row of letter* which I cannot make out, it was a repetition of the 
Indian alphabet/ 1 

These observations of Mr, Banerji led me to examine Mr. Hari Dae 
Dutta’a estauipage closely, and ha Ye ultimately enabled me to detect an 
inscription conaistmg of one line atid a table of Brihml alpha! jet consisting 
of no less than six row* of letter*. The table ha* been separately present* 
ed m the last of the present series (No. XV) of inscription^ in the caves op 
the Udayagm and Khahijagiri hill*. 

The text is based upon Hari Das DuEla's inked impression reproduced 
by tL IX Banerji in El, Yol. XIII, UdajBftri and R&andugiri hscriptimt } 
FI II, No. XIII, Cave called Tatwa^umpha No- 1. 
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TATTVA-GUMPHA INSCRIPTION 


TEXT 

???? rlpu(tasa) kaya 


???? [.] 






TEXT AS IT READS TN TFTE QRIGTNAL 
_< TTT! 0 


TEXT AS IT BEADS IS BALI 

..fftTita*ra (T>'"TT?7 [>] 

TEXT AS IT HEADS IN SANSKRIT 

.TTTtrtH^ 1 Ct) — TTT1 [)] 



(HO 










No. XIY 

INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 
IN THE TATTVA-GUMPHA No. 2 








INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


The following ** inscription," says Mr, E, D, Banerji, " is the oldest of 
the inscriptions in the Khandagiri caves. Most of the caves on the Udaya* 
rjiri are ancient, as proved by their inscriptions; but, with the exception 
or TatwagumphiS, No. I, Tatwagompbi, No. Z and Anantagumpla, all 
other Khandagiri caves appear to be medieval, as 111 # inscriptions in them 
are not earlier than tlio ninth or tenth century A. D, The record in ibis 
cave is incised over one of the entrances to the inner chamber and consists 
or one line. The cave is No. I of the plan of the Gazetteer (the Bengal 
District Gazetteer, Puri)," 

The text is based upon Major KiHoe's facsimile read by James 
Prinsep in JASB, old series. Yd, VI, p, 1074; Alexander Cunningham’s 
hand-copy reproduced in Corpux Interiptionam Ipdicatnm, old series. Yd 
PL XV IT, Cave No. 1; Liiders’ Lid of Btdhml Iwriptiw; El, Yd, X, 
Appendix, No, 1344 ; Hari Dai Dotta’s inkcJ impression read and repro¬ 
duced by K, D, Banerji in El, Voi. XIII, Ddaytgtri and KhamLtgiri 
fntetiptipM t PI. II, No. X, Cave called Tatwiignmphft, No, 3. 


UK) 










INSCRIPTION OF KUSUMA 


TEXT 

Padaroulikasa 1 Kusum&sa* le&[a]ni* [,] 


I, Frinnep ft fid other* cum-ctLy rend f OdtTnMjiJfafti EklO* a fiokfmtte hu 

J. Eittfrff fftCBlmiln is re&pQajibla foi- Pritnap'i raaditig ITtilaffldJa Cnsroml of JTtuiu.^ 
nt(Wft r Eftn erjs Tend* Jfif a a m m j , and nrmftrti that I ho »:-mark m ma li HtipcrfLuoui. 

5). Prinaep wtod^Tj rvida kvam. Bnu^rji douUfnJfcj read* ram nr yap lh*l 

iho IlUiS |Tll*bV (pftr) In iLhlp record Eh Ptipoid non* and daroid of mnj aifpiiitancm. Th^ 
OI1E in the Indian lluii'iina clraxly ihawa tint the reading il nothing but J^qpu. 
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TEXT AS IT READS IN THE ORIGINAL 


wre tw[T]f>i [i] 

TEXT AS IT READS IN PALI 




TEXT AS IT READS IN SANSKRIT 

^RPTTfsT [|] 

TRANSLATION 


The eaves {which are (he excavations) of Kusiimi of Rddamulika. 1 


L PojomiliL ha» b#tn rightly eipliincij l*Jf flaun-ji ni lipaifrinp «itliar tho looetity* 
or iho professional of chip donor. Ai a proTeJifonal designation, it cannot but 

meun n ‘ sorter if the feet , 1 that ts, n menial. Aropiing the (pound meaning of the word, 
f may rc-hder the reesj-H i — 

" T* 14 * ***** «*s£iH¥atjQnj) of the tiiisiiial KuHniiifl." 


i m J 











TABLE OF BRAHMI ALPHABET 
IN THE TATTY A~GUiIPHA No. 1 






TABLE OF BR1HMI ALPHABET 


Tlie follow im,' inscription containing & table of Urals ml alphabet “ was 
noticed for the first time," says Mr, it- D. Banerji, "by the late Mr, J. D, 
Beglsj in 1882, who published m eye-copy of it with his report (Arch. 
Surv. Rep,, Vo!, XIII, ji. 8i), But unfortunately the eye-copy mi printed 
upside down. M r. Momnqhin Cliatmbartti tried to lend it from this 
plate, but appsreiilly did not succeed. The whole inscription is writteu or 
painted on the back wall of the inner chamber of the cave, and on prolong¬ 
ed examination T found that, in addition to a row of letters which I cannot 
make out, it was a repetition of the Indian alphabet. Some young monk 
hud used the back wall of tbs cell as a (slate or) copy-bool: and improved 
his knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. The characters belong to 
the first century B. C. or first century A. D. JI 

The table is based upon Hari Das Delta's inked impression read and 
reproduced by R. D. Ha tier ji in El, Vol. Kill, Udnytyiri and A'Atndagiri 
fnKTij/fioH*, PI. II, No, XIII, Cave called J’atwagumphfi No. I, 


TABLE OF BRAHMl ALPHABET 

I, **,„**, ,*.kh» g% ghn? c* din.... .... P1 * 

£. ...Wm la tha dm dba tia,,* . . . . 

...nft tit th h dm tlhft nn pm pha . sa >a sa Ii*. 1 

■4?. i+ i« ++ ir......,. Jim ta tha dn cilia urn pm pha La bha,..fa^a lia,,, 

5. ....,*..,,***'**,,+* „*_ ■!hn dm rihm mi pa pha ba.*4a sa ?a ha.* 

6* ... .. U iha.. .. * .* 


1. In L 1, Rncirrji jail craif let Icr. wfcfch £p gba* 

’j. In h 3. Ibuwrji no! read thn two lotion mJn-r nfl. Thsy Iwfc IHco %a Rid ra h 
bat thiijp mnj- bo po ind pHa + 

S. In L 0, Brnncrji r**di jusi tins nwood kttor. 
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l. THE INSCRIPTIONS AND THEIR AUTHORS 

Of the fifteen old Hruhin] inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khanja- 
fji r t CiivflBj No. I is the EJatht-Oittiiphu inscription of King Kliiravdi; 

No, H, the VaikuntUpnra Cave inscription of K horn vein’s chief queen; 

No. Ill, the Putilajinra Cave inscription of King Kadampa-Kudepa 5 No, 

IV, Hie Yamapura. Gave inscription of Prince V*Jnkh*.V«nkba, No. V, 
probably the Cbeta-HltbigamphS inscription of the same prince; No. VI, 
the Sarpa-Gutnpha inscription of Culakamma ; No. VII, the Pa van a or 
Haridits-Guinpha inscription of the same donor; No,VIII, the Sarpa- 
Gutnpha. side Cave inscription of Kamma and KhlnB ; No. IX, 
the BfgU-Uumphf inscription of ihe Town-judge Blifltj; No. X, 
the Jamtu^vrua Cave inscription <if> the High-functionary N&kiya of J 
RiiriyS, or it may bo, of M&haniiids, Blriyt and NlkEys; Noe. XI 
and XI), the 1 nanta-Gnmplij becri prions of some donors; No, XJII, 
the ins-crip! inri of some donor in the Tattva-GiimpLi No. 1 ; No, XIV, the 
inscription of the menial Knsuma, or it may be, of Kiisuma of Padninnla ; 
and No. XV, a table of Etrulmil alphabet in the Taltva-GuniptiB No. f. 


THE RELATIVE TOTAL OF THE CAVES 
AND INSCRIPTIONS 

The fifteen inscriptions edited in the present volume, and arranged 
serially u No, I, No, II, and so forth, are the oldest known Hmbuil 
inscriptions which have hitherto been discovered as epigrapbie records 
relating to different caves on the Udayagiri and Khan agiri hills in Orissa. 
The first ten of them belong to the caves on the Udayagiri and the 
remaining live to those ou the KLa:i 'agiri fill]. 

Though, as a general rule, each of these inscriptions is meant to 
refer to a jartkiutar cave, it ml! be a mistake to presume that there are 
os many caves as inscriptions. For instance, there are two inscriptions, 
one of which (No. XI) is incised op the architrave outside the Amtnta- 
Gnmphi, and the other (No. XII) ou the rock outside the verandah of 
the same cave. The concluding words of No, XI, soman[J]mi*i lepan, 
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refer to the cave as a cave (Istto), Ilot in tern13 of itfl component 
parts, while the summing word of No. XU, kothSjcyi, refen to the 
cave not a cave tut in term s of its com pone n t parte, Here the 
presumption cannot hut be that these two inscriptions, one leferriti® 
to the Caro in term of the whole and! the other in term? of the parts, 
belong as well as refer to one and the same cave. 

Secondly, there art* two inscriptions in the Taltvn-Gumphft No. I, 
one of which (No. XIII) u meant to commemorate the name of the 
excavator of tlie cave, and the other (No, XV) to serve as n table of 
R riili ml alphabet. In this particular instance, the two inscription a 
belong to one cave, one referring to the cave as a» excavation or some 
donor and the other aerving altogether 11 different purpose. 

Thus it may be shown that the total of the caves falls short of 
the total of the inscriptions at least by two, Nos. XI and XII being taken 
as referring to one and tbe same Anauta-Gumpha, and No. XV being left 
out of co db[ deration as an alphabetic table. 

We maintain that even further reduction of the total of tbe inscribed 
eaves is possible. For No. XIV refers not to one cave but to caves in the 
plural number (fevtaa*), which were all the excavations of Kusums. 

Whv, it may be argued, if the inscription of Culakamma (No. V) is 
incised over the doorway of the Sarpn-Gumpbtt cud that of Knmnu and 
KhtnS (No, V III) to the loft of the doorway of the same Cave, should we 
not lake these inscriptions sta referring to one and the same cave ? Hera we 
have got to distinguish between " belonging to rt and “ referring to." 

These two inscriptions belong to the Sarpa-Gumphu in the sense 
that both are incised over and to the left of the doorway of the 
same cave. But they refer to two caves, each cave in terms of its 
component parts, iotiSjn^3 and patadtr. The incising over the doorway 
of the cave goes to show that the inscription of Cubknmma is meant 
to refer to tbe Sayp»*Gumphfl r The incising to the left of the doorway 
of this cave may be taken to indicate that tlie inscription of Kammn 
and Khinfi is meant to refer to another cave, which lay on the left side 
of the Surpn-Gumpba and would not at once be seen from its entrance. 
The Sarpa-Qumpbl being unicellular and provided with one verandah, 
it is difficult to think that a second inscription was needed to refer to it 
io terms of its cell and verandah. 

This argument may be substantiated by the study of a parallel case 
of tbe Maficapurt group of three eaves and three inscriptione. The in* 
scripti du of KhSravela'e chief queen (No. II) belongs and clearly refers to 
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the Yiiktintliapum cave in the upper storey of the MafieapurJ group. 
The remaining two inscriptions are Loti incised in the verandah of the 
FltaE&pum cave in the lower storey* the in script Eon of King Kodampa- 
KudepafNo* III) being incised on a raised band between tho middle pillars, 
and that of Prince Vadukha-Vankha [No* IV i on the right wall of the 
verandah, Here the inscription of Prince Vatjukhi-Varik ha refers un¬ 
doubtedly In the Yamapura cave forming the right wing of the FSt&ta-* 
pur*. That is to say, two an scrip lions belonging to one cave refer indeed 
to two oaves. 

The local tradition aii£rta that there were formerly about 750 caves 
on the Uday i girl and Kbandagiri hills. This ip surely a much exaggerat¬ 
ed number, should it I* treated as the total of the caves excavated during 
the reign of King Kharuvela and thereabout. For we have a definite 
statement in tho Hwthi-GunnphI inscription {No, 1) regarding the total 
number of the caves excavated on thosu two hills during Khara vela’s reign. 
In accordance with this statement, just 117 caves 

Av d/iVi/flj^n"Thi thirteenth year of Kha ray da's reign* 

We cannot say that all the 117 caves were inscribed. If each one of 
them might be supposed to have an inscription referring to or labelling it p 
the total of the inscriptions would have been not less lban 117. But if all 
of them were not inscribed* the tola! of the inscriptions must have been 
less than 117, Probably all or most of them were not inscribed. Even 
the famous Rani Nfir or Queen's Palace is found without an inscription. 
Though the local tradition ascribes the construction of this ciivea rob i tecs 
lure to King Lilatendtr-iEeteFi who reigned about the jmr A.D. 0J7, the 
general style of its architecture and the technique, motifs and other details 
o! its haun-TvltsvQ are strongly in favour of dating Et as old as tho Tiger 
and other inscribed caves which may be supposed to have been excavated 
during the rei^n of K barn vela or thereabout. Moreover, many of the 
surviving caves being natural cavities little improved by human hand, are 
likely to have been left umnscribed. 

In these circumstances, it j§ not unreasonable to think that the 
original total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves, although 
the exact ratio of the two totals cannot be determined, nor as it possible to 
lay how many inscriptions have been actually lo=t doe to the ravages of 
time. 

In the Hitht-Gumphi record of the thirteenth yea? of Khimvel&’s 
reign, wo read that His Majesty caused 117 caves to he constructed on the 
Kumirf hill, obviously a common name for designating the twin-bills of 
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Udavagiri and Khanrjagiri by him=elf, by his queens, by hip nmw, by bis 
relatives p by bis brothers, and by the toys I servant*. Among the caves 
uf lik queens, we get just om inscribed cavq cf his chief queen ; among 
these of the princes, we get just two inscribed caves of Prince Vaejnkha- 
Yarikba; so on and so forth. 

It may be expected that at least those eaves which were excavated by 
the members of KhamvoWs royal family were inscribed, We mean that 
some at least of the in^riptioog must have disappeared with the destruc¬ 
tion of the ancient caves. And yet the fact would remain that the original 
total of the inscriptions stood far below that of the caves. 

We have wrongly assumed na far n* if the inscription of Klifiravelft 
(No. I) were meant to refer exclusively to one cave, namely, the Hathb 
GumphGk ou the Udeiyagm hill. It is far from being the case. It is not 
distinctly stated in the record of Khfira veda's thirteenth regnal year bow 
many out of 117 Cave? were constructed by Hi* Majesty, how many by his 

rmany by others. We would think that the majority at 
queens, auu ~ *^ mmv . h „ ' J J 

these cave* were constructed on the strength Oi tnc dtf° (fy Hi.*> 

Majesty, We shall be doing injustice to him to suggest that the insorip- 

tion standing in bis name was meant to relate exclusively to & Cave which 

is of little importance ae a work of art, To suggest tills is to leave the 

acclaimed cosily and excellent works of ail and architecture accomplished 

by him altogether unexplained. The so-called Hathi-Gumphfl inscription 

of Klrimvela wo*, indeed, meant to refer not to one cave but to all the 

works of art and architecture done by him on the twin-hills of Udajagiri 

anti KhajuJagiri. As n matter of fact, the Httlu-Guapba record was 

meant to refer in a general way to all the 117 caves with their inscriptions 

and architectural constructions. 
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3. THE aVMHOLS 

The Hklhi-GumjibS inscription of Kh lira vein is enclosed between tiro 
pairs of symbols. Two symbols art to be teen on its left stile, and two on 
its right, The first symbol on the left stands over against its second line, 
Tito fourth symbol on the right stands over against its seventeenth line. 
These two symbols were apparently in Untied to mark respectively the 
beginning and end of the inscription. The second symbol on the lefl 
appears below the first, and stands over against the fourth ami fifth linen 
of the inscription. And the third symbol on the right appears aL the end 
of and between the first and second lines ef the inscription. 



It is not Correct to say that the third symbol appears immediately 
after tho name o£ K hare vela with which the first line term mates. 1 
Even if this symbol figured just after the name of Kh&raveEa, I dp not 
cee how any importance might have been attached to it because of aueh 
n position. The symbol, as it now stands, seems to have been set off 
on the right against the first and second symbols on the left, as an 
equipoise. In theory, of the four symbols, the first and the fourth were 
intended to mark the commencement and close of the inscription, and 
the second and the third to stand, somewhere in the middle, on two side-, 
enclosing the inscription between them. I I relieve that this arrangement 
would not have been deported from, if the right upper corner had not 
appeared bare u a result of the third eymbol having been placed far 
below the position in which it appears. 

What arc these four symbols 1 The first symbol is what the Jains 
call VwMha*mai\$d& translated by Dr, Coomatswamy as “ Powder-bo*." 
The second symbol is the well-known Scadita. The third symbol is what 
hnB been labelled as Nandipada or " Bn IPs foot-mark " in a Buddhist 


T. *ojb, '■ Till* »f mbal is inscribed juit after tho mum of Kbarnrela fa the 

Sul W JBLIH3, 1S17, Yob HI. Part IV, p. *2$. 
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inscription OH the I'iidiitia hill Kanhcri** Thu fourth svmbol is what 
may be aptly described as* RviMfaMtipa or FrJkfia-caiijta, *' Tree-device ** 
or “ Woodland-shrine , 11 


Tlte first symbol which looks like a modern crown - figures, as pointed 
out by Dr- Bhagawankl InJrafi m sc nipt tired decorations curved over the 
doorivny arches in .some of the Udayagirt caves. It is one of the auspici¬ 
ous devices adorning the doorway of a Jain cave at JunfigiuL It stands 
over the third figure on the Sftfichi gateway. It is found in some of the 


Buddhist cave inscriptions in Wei tern India, in the second inscription 
at Jcrnoar, the first inscription at Kurle and the third inscription at 
Bhaja.^ It ia not nncommon in necklaces (catidraAEfa)* It is still very 
popular as one of the ntangaiu* or “ eight auspicious symbols f> 

am eng the Jains in wbo?e modem representaliou, it appears as 11 a bc&utb 

TufK vkia i 4 


What this first symbol actually signifies nbnG a k Nothing is to be 
inferred ns to its meaning from the name FaddAa^ offered by the 
.fains- With regard to its external feature, ihe J&dTitffiP/ ^KSSStira it uS 
uadrfAa or “closed/' and Lhe modern scholars as a "shield," or a TrtSE/a, 
or a tri-mtna device^ or a " po'Wdet*box.” These do not carry us far. But 
it may be worth while to inquire if any due might be obtained from 
the study of some of the devices on the ancient punch-marked coins. 
On so mo of Lhefic coins, the second, third and fourth symbols of the 
HltbUGumphfl inscription appear around and in association with a 
device , which Sir Alexander Cunningham took to he & representation 
of Mount Morn, and other nuutismatwts take to be the representation of 
a mountain. On some of these coins, this device occurs atone, and on 
some, it figures in association with one or another of the second, third 
and fourth symbols «>f the Hithi-Gumpba inscription. A prototype 
of this device is met with on the Sohgaura copper-plate where it appears 
in I he middle in association with the third and! fourth symbols of the 
HitbbGmnphV inscription aud with a crescent-mark in its upper curve. 
So far at this cop per-plate aud the punch-marked coins are concerned, I 
liave been strongly inclined to explain it as signifying a caravan-camp 


I, JBBX1A&. xv. p. m. 

% JBOR& h ml ¥ vet. it I* Trn IV. p, 4'2fi> 

3. AKl^nlii^irnl Sorter W, ^u-ra India. sepifab pim jilit-v £, X pp. #5, 42, 

4 JBUH8, IB17. Vd. IU. Van IV, p, m 
ft. i#fttignljr + i Oruart und fffr JZcMiiini p p. 40- 
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nmkr a canopy, This explanation of mine has been partly based upon 
n Buddhist description in fbe Vann u path* J At aim (Pausb&lf’a No. £) of a 
caravan journey aorues a desert. 

Though there are some points of likeness between this device and 
the first symbol in the llfitlii-GutnphJS inscription, the two are not identi¬ 
cal* Nor does it appear that the same symbolic device suggested the 
same idea to all and in all connexions 

As regards the Hilhi-Gurapha inscription, I w«nlJ, for a proper 
consideration of their nature, divide the four symbols into two groups, 
one group consisting of the first and fourth symbols, and the other of 
the second aud third. Taking the first and fourth symbols, one may 
not be far wrong, I believe, in thinking that these were designed, in this 
particular connexion, to represent a billy woodland in which the csvd 
with its inscription was situated, The naming of a hill-cave by a tree 
adjoining it was an ancient convention, which is evident from the names 
of certain caws iii some of the old inscriptions, r,y., 3, "the 

Banyan cave," in the first Bar&bar Hill Cave inscription of Afiokii, and 
li/ifiaiaid-gttiS, '“the Shorta fio&Htta Cave/ 1 in one of the Barhut in* 
script ions. 

Similarly taking the second and third symbols together, it 
may be said that, whatever may be their origin, as they stand in this 
inscription, they arc intended to convey respectively the idea of smitt 
(well-being), and that of maiigahi (victory). The association of these 
two ideas in Buddhism, and 4 posteriori in Jainism, is dearly brought 
out in the concluding verse of the Pall Mariga la-Suita which reads as 
follows — 

EtadisSni katvana sab bat t ham apariljita i 

Sabbattha utthun gacchanti, taip lesaqi mv&ft(amuitamaif) h 

If the Jains and Buddhists associated these two symbols to convey 
the ideas of svitsii and m.mgata, one need nol he surprised if the Vedic 
religionist associated them to convey his ideas of auspiciousness. I mean 
to say that Mr. Harit Krishna Dob's suggestion, that these two symbols 
served, perhaps, as epigraphic devices for representing the mystical 
formula ,f OM,” need not be dismissed as a mere ingenuity 

There arc divergent theories regarding the origin 0 f these two 
symbols, which are, however, too well-known to need repetition. For a 
general information about the Sveutik* symbol, the reader is referred to 
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Dr, liliagEivankl Indraji’a note in Aetes du Sirieme tongrt* luimmtiotal 
dr* OrwtaliiU.il Part III, p. 147, And for the discussion of different 
theories about the origin and explanations of the form of the Nandipada 
Fjmbol, im is referred to Dr. Fleet’s paper on the Sohgaura copper-plate 
Inscription which ho published in JRASi 1007, pp. 522-32. 

Regarding the second of these two symbol*, it remains to be seen 
whether its name Natidipada was suggested in the Buddhist inscription 
from il>- external resemblance with the hull's loot-mark or from some 
other circa ms tanoe. There is something to be said for the second alterna¬ 
tive, The CultekaliDga-Jat&k» (Fan stall's No, 301} says that the 
tutelary god of Kalinga was represented in the shape of “ a white bull,” 
and that of Aisake in the shape of "a black bull," Pr. Indre ji is 
right say fcfawH'e Buddhbjs., ; U- *«.«& name Nandipada, 

meant to represent it as a “ Bull symbol" and not os a mere “ foot-mark 
oE a bull." 

One tree-symbol marks tte beginning of the inscription of K mania 
and Kblnft io the Snake Cove [No. VIII), and another tree symbol that of 
the inscription of the Town judge BUQti in the Tiger Cave (No, IX), 
These two symbols nre just two .tiff* rent varieties of the fourth symbol in 
the llitlii-Gnmpha inscription. The inscription in the Tiger Cave has, 
indeed, a second symbol at its end. It is again a Svastita mark carved in 
n somewhat different form. These three symbols appear ns represented 
in the following table 

1 2 3 

^ S' * 
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4, THE LETTER-FORMS 

Tn the present edition we have so arranged the fifteen old records 
in a progressive numerical order as to make No* T, the H^tht-Guniph£ 
record of Khirnvela* to appear *3 the peg, and to make the rest, Nob, II- 
XV, to appear as hanging upon No. 1. Looked at from this point of 
view, Nos. II-XV P are to be taken m subservient to No. I, which E? the 
principal record. In our plan, Khamvela’s Hifclii-Gumpbfi record stands 
first and the Table of Br&hml Alphabet stands last, the series starling 
from the former ami being closed by the latter. Considered in the 
light of this plan, a special importance has been meant to be attached 
to the first, a* well as to the last number of the scries. The- special im¬ 
portance of the first is that it furnishes the key to the appreciation of 
the content* of the records, Nos, 11-XIVj and the special importance of 
the last is that it furnishes the key to the understanding of the letter- 
forms of the preceding records, Nos. I-XIV. 

The table is found on the hack wall of the inner chamber of the 
Tattva-Gnmpbil. No< L It presents some sis straight rows of Rr&hml 
letters carefully incised one below the other and all below the inscription 
attached to the cave. The succession of the letters that may yet be 
read, especially in the right half of the table, indicates that in each row 
m complete set of the Brfthnii alphabet was intended to be shown, and 
that the letters were meant to be alphabetically arranged, each eet begin¬ 
ning with the tatter a and ending with the letter ha. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji seems to think that the dressed surface of the 
wall of the Cave was used by a young monk as a sort of copy.book for 
improving has knowledge of the alphabet by writing on it. This is, no 
doubt, a very plausible explanation for the possibility of the table as 
at is. It also might be that the mason who wu employed to incise 
the inscription, after liaving incised the short inscription of one or two 
lines, found sufficient unfilled space on the dressed surface which he even* 
Emily thought of filling up with the rows of Rrihmr letters. That the 
table was the manipulation of a practised hand cannot at all be doubted* 
And the practising band of a young monk cannot be expected to have 
produced such a good ipedmeia. 

As bad I nek would have it, not a single row of letters in the table is 
legible to-day from beginning to end, and not a single row can be wholly 
deciphered. The consequence is that, a$ regards orthography, we cannot 
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say precisely how many voweUettett? were incised in e'wb row That the 
vowel-signs wore not separately shown and that p at least, these vowel* 
letters, a f i p 3 T u t i? p ■ and 0 , were incised in each row mar be taken for 
granted, In the texts of the old Brill ml inscription*, we have the t» of 
the following vowel-letter* and vowel-dgaa s— 

c I) Vowel-letters—a, J, i t op { ? )* and 0 

(£) Vowel-sign'? for a p i, i, ir, ? and 0 , 

Precisely from wlial period of time the B fifth ml alphabet wi3 ail apt ed 
to the need* of Sanskrit language we do not know. If M>. JayuawaTe 
"Snnga Inscription of Ayodhya* 1 may he presumed to have been indeed 
actually during the reign of Ptajyamitra, or p »t during the Bangs 

TcigiJ, "the second century B> C is the earliest period to which the dale 
of a Sanskrit record in Brahml ehnniGltirs can be pushed. But the 
JunUgmJ in eu ription of Rudradlinaii I (W/cu I5U A. II) is certainly the 
earliest known lengthy Sanskrit royol record in Briftbml characters, 

la accordance with a statement ill the Arthur0i#lra of Kau|ilp- 
Kantalya, the orthography of royal writs fin Sanskrit) comprised some 
vixty-tlirtt letter*. 1 The commenlator accounts for this total by the 
£ii rn mat ion of twenty-two letters for representing the vowel-sounds and 
forty-one for representing the consonant-sounds. 1, Tims the dictum in 
the Arlha-A&sitm might be taken to imply thnl p at the lime of its com¬ 
pilation, twenty-two tvj^ the conventional maximum of the total of 
vo we Met Lera required for orthography of royal write (in Sanskrit). But. 
in reality, Kmititya-Kmi^ilya thought not eo much of the orthography 
of the royal writs tvs of the letters, >5gtiif and notations of Sanskrit 
phonology. The notations required for representing nine plnto-wartt* 
were quite out of place in tlk- general orthography of Sanskrit royal 
writs. Leaving aside the uitio we get thirteen as the can- 

vcntioual maximum total of Sanskrit vowels. ^ It is impossible to think 
that the orthography of the Tattm-Oiunpbft table comprised eo many 
letters as were required to represent aft the thirteen Sanskrit vowels. 
Here the iinpartant inquiry is whether this orthography included in it 
the letters required for representing the two dipthongs, ai and au> or 


AriJt^^astw. 11. 0. £& ; Aki nin# varyAh ?njafp^ r 
2. Arttui giitr* of Knutnlyoi, *Ail*d by Guapati Baitii, Pjixt r. p, 170. 

% CSiuiapaiP Safitr^i coition rif ihn Ariha-SS^tni, Fuji l „ p. I TO : «im r.i ji, ip 

t&itMP* u * pa*™ Aranrd^i J'^ rd mavi1 - 
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not. Tie point might be partly decided if we could ascertain that 
Mm ia was the opening won! of the main portion of the tax t of Khnraveb^ 
inscription. 

The fir^L letter of the opening ward, it appear* in the plaster-casta 
and v* tarn page*, is the dip thong and wr: have agreed with Mr. J&voswal 
ami others in reading the opening word as Jtrena t and have differed 
from Mr. R. D, Banerji who proposed to rend Rfwrtiw, as well as frrmi 
Sir Alexander Cunningham who read it as FtreHn. As we have noted, 
the name of the king of Uttaila who defeated king NamJa in a tattle 
Wu known to the author of the Sanskrit verses, qnoted by Mr, Javaswal 
from an Old Ofiyu MS* of the 14th or 16th century A, D u to be Aim 
and AAifa, If Airctta be at all a correct reading, one mast not fur get 
that it \s the only iuetance where a Bnlhuif letter representing the dipt hong 
at is met with in our oldRrfthml inscriptions. 

But our faith in the carrectnoRH of the above reading has, to a large 
extant, been shaken by the consideration of two facts, one brought to 
our notice by Sir Alexander Cunningham and the other gleaned by m + 
Sir Alexander has pointed out that Vera itt the sense of FJra i Heroic} 
ooenre m a royal epithet in some of the coin-legends of Ancient India. 
And we find* in corrobomtion of the soundness of CuEiniughiiio’s argument, 
lint the first letter of the opening word of Khiravela's inscription 
exactly resembles the lirat letter of a proper name in the two Publius* 
inscriptions of Aj&jhasena, which the epigraphies is have agreed to read 
as VatAnUn. It is certain that the first letter of Vaihidari could not 
be read other than as Vai. If the first loiter wore meant to be read as 
Ai t we would have found the letter r with ono e-sign attached to it 
instead of a letter resembling e with two e-signs. But for these Lwo 
e-siges attached to the first letter, the name would have been read as 
VAidari* If this be correct, it goes without saying that the B rah ml 
letters to represent the dipthongs, ai and tfH, were unnecessary for inching 
our old Hrahm] inscriptions. Further, we should remember that there 
was no occasion for the scribe or scribes of cur old Brahml inscriptions 
to make use of the at nr ait sign. These signs were, indeed, needed for 
inching the Barhut E. Gateway inscription of Ohan&bhtiti and the FabHo? a 
inscriptions of AgS-jhasena, for inscribing such words as pavtexia and 
VaiAi&m. 

Apparently the number of consonant p represented in the Tat tva* Gum- 
pi] & table seems to have fallen short of the total, forty-one, contemplated 
in the dictum of the Arlba-Siudm for the orthography of Sanskrit royal 
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writ-, nay, of Sanskrit language, by a? many OWiaowt* as eight- For 
h. earrh row of tetters in the table we are not to espect to see more than 
thirtv-three letters intended to represent the following consonants in me t 
order m-la, kha, yK lW> | m, jajta, to I fa, {*«> &< 4** t fa\ 
lu t (to, da, itto, no | pa, pit r p 6a, 66a, txa \ pa, *• I ? d > *?> ha • 

that ie to say, the five consonantal groups of live each, Lbe two serai* vowels, 
the two liquids and the four sibilants, It is impossible to conceive that 
the consonantal signs for representing the Sanskrit rtf, ra-pkalS^phaf*, 

_ twrga, ae well as for indieatiug that the pronunciation of da is 

*e in rijtfd, or that the pronunciation of 46a is ns in or that the 

pronunciation of ta ie i as in maUga were meant to be displayed. We have 
the frequent use of the anU*VaT*~dg* (w) in °ur old Bi*hml inscriptions. 
|„ point c£ fact, the predominant tendency of the orthography of our old 
Biahnil inscriptions la to represent the nasals of all the five consonantal 
groups by p iu all cases of conjoint consonant*. There w« no occasion 
for the use of the riwiya-sign (A). But this does not mean that the Brfih- 
ml alphabet was wanting in this sign. Far we have a clear use of this 
sign in Mr. Jayaaml's 1 Sunga Inscription of Ajodbya.’ 

There was yet no necessity for having n separate letter for rep refut¬ 
ing the Sanskrit byi, or for having separate conventional signs for repre¬ 
senting tbo r, ta and ye iounds of cohjoint consonant*. Looked at from 
this point of view, it would be wrong to say that the consonantal system 
covered by the Urahmt alphabet fell short of the orthography of K»u|tlya- 
Kaot*lya’s royal write in Sanskrit. Even the Brihmf alphabet used for 
the inscriptions of Afeka, especially for those at Girnnr and Kalei, was 
adequate for the entire Sanskrit consonantal system minus the nWya-rign. 
Anyhow, it is certain that, like the orthography of the Katni rock inscrip¬ 
tions of ASofca, the orthography or the Tittva-Gumphft table included 
three letters representing in, fa and to. 

So far as the language of our old Brill ml inscriptions goes, the 
letters representing fo and (h were f no use, Mr, Jayaswal makes out 
two words in Kharavela’s inscription, one affording a singular instance of 
the use of the letter in, and the other that of the use of the letter The 
two words arc respectively rojisi*ranucs-hita-tintifto (1. UJ) anti Travtira- 

dtijii.samyfiotiim (I. 12). 

Mr. Jayaswal depends for these readings on the es tan) pages taken by 
Mr. Vats. We can quite see that in Mr, Vate T es lam pages, at least, iu 
one of them, the letter meant to represent it appears, by some mysterious 
work of Clarion and fissure, as rm, and that fut of daha appears, for sotnu 
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reason or other, as and no less &s Afoknn ia. But the 11 ret letter on* 
not uudieputably be read as <k in view of the fact that it presents to view 
two similar f-*igns T attached one to the upper end and the other to the 
lower end. 

Depending on Mr* Vats* oitam pages. Mr, Jmyasw&l makes out a word, 
SimJfatUp i (I. H) t affording a singular instance of the use of a letter 
represenling the Vodic cerebral la which is frequently ns^d in Pali as a 
substitute for We have to reject his reading on these two grounds: 
(1} that the T&tfcva-Guropha table has no pUee for snob a letter, and 
(2) that the three letters read by him as dAulSya can be better read, with 
the aid of the estampages previously published by bim h as rif&Ai* As a 
working hypothesis, it may bo taken for granted that, as regards the main 
lettwip what is to be found in the Tattva-Gumphii table may be found 
, in the texts of our old Brahral inscriptions and what is not to be found 
in the Taitva-tjumphil table cannot at all bo found in the latter 1 * 3 , 


Prof. Sten Konow reads OMlairameia for CUla&amais. If, indeed, 
the intended reading were Culnkr#mam (Culukanrui^a), we might have used 
it as a remarkable evidence to prove that the scribe or masoning rater, 
employed to incise the inscription belonged to the UttarEpatha, or more 
particularly, the Gandhiira-region where the prevailing tendency was to 
spell dkarma as dir aw®, and darffi as drah\ 

The letter-forms of our old BrEhml inscriptions show a stage of 
development of the Brahml alphabet, which is posterior to that of the 
RrUhml inscriptions of A£oka, Dr. Bhagawaiilal I ml raj i notice the 
following a* the chief points of difference between the two sets of Brfliml 
letter-forms: 

“ While Asoka’s ka has the vertical and horizontal strokes equal in 
size, here the vertical stroke is longer (ban the horizontal stroke; $a origi¬ 
nally angular now becomes arched; la and A a originally with a 

rounded base now become* lint; ma and va with a well-rounded base now 
becomes triangular; the two base-strokes of ia originally mating an 
angle now tend to be an arch < litf/a-sirokes making an angle no longer 


1. Wo cud indebted io Dr, N Iranian Tnuad Cbakrah&rtF of th* CqEimjllh UtxiTtrtfL? 
for dmvnng OUT wttentiqa to a nambar nf manuscripts found in E. TurfcftEtan, vnch nf 
which has m it * Tnbli of Alphabet, obviously li an aiiJ to the rondm# of it, JlorB, tfio, 

kho Uftblc was tmuraed sport from fcb* coBjidenukna that mil the letter! included in it 

actually rertniKd for the Mi ccntiemnd, 
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do «o aiil) go tip higher* These are all point* which pro vs that, the elm ras¬ 
ter ih later than AdokfcW 1 2 

Fta{ liahajlur ItarujiptU-sail Chanda points out the following as Uie; 
most notable aharacteristics of the Hlthi-Gntophn alphabet 2 n (l} A con- 
eidorahU ntimber of letters with t h iek-headed vertical or wn/; (^) Aa 
with the lower part of the vertical prolonged ; (iS) invariably roimded 
(t) f'ht oF the butterfly type with lira loops ; (5) ta f $ having in most eases 
rounded lower part/* 1 It may also be noticed that in the tl£tln-Gu tnphfi 
alphabet the letter a is made op of two aide strokes meeting the vertical left*- 
ng a wide space between them | the vertical of kia which in ita earlier Forma 
had nothing at its base has invariably a (ncuigular or circular base ; the 
letter fil which in its earlier forms wm of a cork-screw pattern bu become 
a straight vertical; and the letter Aa has no longer a short horizontal 
0*1 Jm tr'&tUciusrt a tittle below its right vertical. 

Applying all these prominent characteristics as a teat of chronology of 
the letter-forms, and observing that the HiUhi-Guinplia inscription shares 
them, to ,i noii£iderabt<! extent, with the inscriptions on the S»nehi Gate* 
ways, Bat Bahadur Chanda finds indication to be able to say that the 
Ufithi-Gmnplia inscription “ ia later En date not only than Asaka’s aim Is 
and the Uesnngar Garuju pillar inscriptions, but also later than I he 
Bharhut tong* inscription and the NinflgbSt inscription of the time of 
the Andhra king Siri Satakaiii I." 

Tim lUi Bahadur has sought, indeed, to deepen llm significance of 
Hr. Imlrjji's observation! by conceiving as many as seven stages in the 
evolution of the Briiliuil letter*forms from the Edicts of ASoka to the 
Ranchi Gate way-in.'icriptious, the sixth being represented by the Hftthi- 
Gnmplia inscription of K Ultra vela and die fifth by the Bean agar Garmla 
l*ilkr inscription of Maiifiiija Bhigavita, the Nfotgbit Cave inscription 
of Nayanikk, the widow of Sstakani I, and the Barhut E. Gateway inscrip¬ 
tion of LUinnabhuti, taken in a chronological order. 

lo the opinion of Prof, 11 ill tier, tlm ebareaters of the Sanoki 
Sooth Gateway inscription wherein a king Siri-Sutakajji is mentioned were 
almost identical with those of the Nfioightt Cave inscription of Nav&uika. 
As against this opinion, Rai Bahadur Chanda maintains that the charac¬ 
ter of the Nanoghat Cave inscription of Nayauiki and also those of the 


1. Adiltf .III Si s.-ine I Vug ft. leteroitiufinl des Oriinlmlii t*j, p* rt lit, p . no. 

2. Mf JEcirt ol ArrftHdqgicBl Sqrvcj &f Itdi** Ng* ), io* 
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Nasik Cave inscription a! king Kan ha differ From the Sanehi Gateway 
inscriptions in these two essariti&E features: " (l) Letters with the so- 
ealied swi/ or thick-headed vertical are quite conspicuous by their 
absence its these records. (2) In place oF fa ** with the invariably round 
luwer part of the Sffnchi Gateway inscriptions, we have in these eadiwt 
Andhra inscriptions and in the coins of kin# Sirs Siitci (rightly identified 
with Siri Sitaknni of Nanaghilt) ia*n with mostly angular lower part. 17 

Sometime ago Mr, R. D h Banerji read, at one of the monthly meetings 
of the Asiatic Society oF Bengal, a carefully written paper embodying the 
results of bus study of the let I er- forms of die NSnigillfc Cave ins¬ 
cription of Nayanika and the Hath^Gumpha inscription of Klmravoin. 
Hii? paper, which has been meant for publication in JASB with Copious 
illustrations, showed that ho had made a most painstaking analysis af die 
loiter-forms of the two inscriptions. He said, in the course of discussion, 
that he could see in Klmravek's inscription the engraving pf three separate 
hands. He tried to point out that in all eases ffa'i and fa*» were not arched 
or rounded but angular, and that, m a matter of fact, thorp were a number 
of letter-forma bearing the characteristic features of Aiokan Hi nh ml, and 
thatj. oh the other nand p them were certain letter-forms in the NfiiulghSfc 
Cave inscription that anticipated those of the Kugina inscriptions, Thus 
bo found icasons to differ from Rai Bahadur Chanda who assigned an 
earlier date to the a 1 phabet of the N£u&ghat record. FTe seemed to think 
that as, on the ground of anticipation of sonic of the letter-form a of the 
Kudina inittriptioDS, the Nifllghit record might be dated later, so, on the 
ground of lingering resemblance with the letter-forms of Asukan BraEimT, 
the Hiibi-Goinphg record might be dated earlier. He inclined to explain 
the occurrence of different types of Brlhmi letters in the Hathi-Guinpha 
inscription by the fact that of the scribes employed, one was well-practised 
in (he Eastern variety, one in the Southern variety, and scom 

Mr, Banerjik analysis of the Bmhml letterforms of the two insulip- 
tion& Wvct- nothing to be desired in the way of industry and precision. 
It conv inces on that all the $a*t in Khiravola’s inscription are not arched ; 

I hat tbt- lower parts of all the /*V nre not invariably rounded ; that it has 
a tiumtier of letter-forms bearing the characteristic features of the alphabet 
of the Maury a inscriptions t; and that the Nluigliifi Cave inscription 
shows some letter-forms untie spat mg those of the km^iua inscriptions. 


I, Some of the HiLld-Gamplhft kltcrdormt mwj be AJokii] nr Haui-yan, but ngm* of 
ibi? A^iilfun of Uaurjim Idtnr-fur m* bsa a ter if at tMqktMH.nl top. 
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Hi's analysis serves co far *a to enable us to think that Rai Bahadnr 
Chanda's statement has erred in facta. But be himself has failed to pro¬ 
duce a convincing proof to substantiate bis position as to the currency <jT 
the Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western varieties of the Brfhml 
alphabet precisely at that period of time which bad seen the engraving 
of the inscriptions concerned. 1 * * In dealing with the language of KhSiavoU's 
inscription, be has taken the substitution of dU for tka to be a character¬ 
istic of the Southern dialect, the dialect which was current in KaliiYga and 
Andhrode&a. Is it a right assumption that because the inscription of 
Kh&mvela and that of Najanikfi urn found engraved in Southern countries 
their language must have been a Southern dialect ? Tan we seriously take, 
on the same ground, the letter-forms of the NfinRghSt Cave inscription as 
representative of the Southern variety of the Drain ml alphabet ? We 
cannot. We find that for the engraving of the most southern copies of 
his Minor Rock Edicts, King Asoka employed a scribe, named Paria, "ho 
hailed from a country, say the Gaud Lira region, where Kharo?thT was the 
script in common use. The same remark holds true of the scribe or 
mason-engraver employed to inscribe DhanabhCti’s record on the Barhut 
E, Gateway. 

We are prepared to entertain Mr. n&nerji’s hypothesis In so far as it 
leads us to believe that the scribes employed to incise Kbara vela's inscrip¬ 
tion represented different localities. In examining the letter-forms of the 
Barhut inscriptions, we found some dear data compelling us to think on 
similar lines,—to feel that certain carvings and inscriptions were the work, 
monship of a particular group of artists, and others those of other groups. 
Wo were const rained to think that llai Bahadur Chanda's view of the 
development of the BrShml alphabet was defective in so far as it did not 
consider what effects might have been produced if different groups of artist- 
scribes hailing from different part* of India were employed to do work cm 
the same piece of stone, either at the same time or at different times. The 
Rai Bahadur failed to notice that, so far as the Barhut Inner Railing was 
concerned, there were two carvings 4 with a number of inscriptions, in which 
the letter ftta was of the butterfly type with two loops, the letter pit had a 


1. W* fnpffcfl £h@ Period anterior to the dmio of fainpo&ilion of the Latili-Timni whiofa 

mc-iiliL-n =' t aria Off lacfel alphabets, 

t , CoflniDiifbiin'i Stop* of BTifcrhtit, FL + XIV 
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IluL base, and the letters tended to show thickened tops or wri/s. Although 
we felt that these were the workmanship of one group of artists who 
represented a particular locality, we found no means of ascertaining what 
locality of India wn« actually- represented by them. 

We have now* thank* to the continued efforts ami successes of the 
explorers and e pi graph lets, a good number of i users ptiot)s f the letterforms 
of which show a close resemblance In many respects, to wit : (l) our 
old BrihmJ inscriptions In the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves ; (i) Mr, 
Jackson’s second Barfthar inscription recording the name of the rock on 
which it is engraved as Goradhagtr* ; (d) the Sanchi Gateway inscriptions 
inched daring the reign of one King Siri-Sitakani ; (1) two Pabliasa. 
inscriptions of Aft^hwnn referring to Bahamtimita \ (5) CTotamlmitra's 
inscription referring to King Vianuinitra 1 ; and (ti) Mr. Java^wal'* 
“ Siinga Inscription of Ayodhya/ 1 * referring to Fugyitiuitn* Curiously 
enough, while these epigraphs, especially the inscriptions of Khamvela and 
Agujhascna, all referring to B&JkaMtimitaj show ill the signs of later deve¬ 
lopment, later than the Maurvan, Y&samit&s Brick Tablet inscription 
referring to k found in Brahiiil characters which are dect* 

d ed ly Mau ry an *, 

If of TtAunilft’d Bricks tab let was p as Dr P Yqge! take# 

him to be, the same person as of A^&jhasena's inscriptions, 

or the same person as Hnfiaiadmifa of Kbfira vela's Hlthi-Gumpha record, 
wc get at last a fact, which altogether upseh Hal Bahadur Chanda's 
chronological order of the Brahml inscriptions. And we are inclined also 
to think alike with Mr. Jayaswal who ^ays : u The Mangas both in in¬ 
scription and on coins used a script whose letter-forms are of a diHeront 
style, and more advanced than the letter-forms of the later Maury as. 
In the Beenagar inscription of the 1ate &iqga Bhilgabhadra, we have the 
Maury a forms. There being thus more than one style of writing in vogue 
at one aod the same time, the chronology of the records oE the second cen¬ 
tury B.C. and thereabout is not dedueible merely from letter-forms. llj| 


l Indian Hialoricil Qunrtarlj, VoL II. No. 3. p, £&. 
^ JBnas, YoL XIII. Pans llt-IV, P »■ 

H. IRAri. lflLip p. 120 

4- JBOBB, Vq|. Xm p VaiU III-lV. p 1241* 
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S, JAYASWAL’S five corrected readings 

The third instalment of corrections published by Mr. Jiyuwil in 
JBORS, VokXIY, Partl,pp. 1504, g m to show that he keeps yet 
an open mind os to the reading of the text of KhELravcln p & inicnptbn. 
The Fact that be has so far revolved like a weathercock at every gust 
of wind is indicative of nothing but bis indecision. We ftball consider 
below five of the corrected readings which he has offered and sec whether 
and how far they hear scrutiny. 

First* he proposes to read MUam^Aavahnna, instead nf J/tfJ am'gla* 
vSiujtj, a* a common pa Irony micnl epithet of King K Mm vela and 
Kins ■^datt.pa-Kndepa in tho old H rah ml inscriptions Nob. I and III, 
lie seems to think 'bat the patronymic implies that 

MahSmeghavflhan& wav the personal name of KhfravcIaV grandfather. 
Even if his reading he correct we do not see how his conclusion is 
correct, There are numerous instances in the Brihml inscriptions where 
for 4 we have the use of 4 , HrUtrati for BrAaapati in YaJamall’n 
Brick-tablet inscription. Even supposing that in MaMme$&QraAuna 9 n 
has not been represented by o, where is the evidence to prove that 
K him vela's grandfather was succeeded by his father and that his father 
wav succeeded by him F Seeing that* whether a& 1 labamtgkataAana 
or as it occurs m a common epithet of two kings of 

the same Kaluga royal family, we may say without much fear of 
ocrntradiclion that wakana was a common epithet of King 

KhZLraVfcla and King Kadampi-Kudepa, as well a* that of their prede- 
cessor?* Rut- here his reading itself is open to dispute. As bad luck 
would have it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface of the roek 
Ib figured which contains the letters inscribing the epithet* So far 
ajt No, I is concerned* the choice lies not only between «a and wa t but 
algo between and mo* As regard? No. Ill, the ^etrokc is not 
where it ebon Id be* A similar apparition can be noticed in the inscrip* 
tion of Kusuma (No* XIV) inducing one to read Kuittmtisa m Ktmrna$a< 
We do not see much nee making fuss over ma and win* 

Secondly* he proposes to read in L9 ta-5(T)ta-tenavakano npamwm- 
ciium AfmlAuram apajf5to t Correcting his previous correction 

to ta^(f)Ffi* and to translate M^Ua*$ftutvE&&no t 11 with bis army and 
transport having lost their morale. 1 * He thinks that is the same 

word a* v^ f ^hioh has a technical military significance* 
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as may be proved en the authority of the Amarakoga where (in Bk, 
Ksatriya, 45) we read : rlfenp tn atafam iatfjfaiva nv. Here ri/u 
is explained as a substantive. Hut Mr. JayaswaI interprets Afto ah an 
adjective qualify in-^ which is impossible on the authority 

of the Amanikoaa. Another objection is that alter panathna there must 
be a verbal form to denote (ho effect of the action implied, while Mr. 
Jay ag w&lk reading and rendering serves to remove the verbal form 
altogether. 1 Moreover, one eau be sure more about ne as the final 
syllable than about no, We do not deny the possibility of I he reading 
nafrUa as it appears in the os tain pages. What we deny is the possibility 
of Mr, Jaysswolk interpretation ot it. Even tadlia must be taken in 
the same seize as & For the apfiearancu as Aei t one may 

compare paMtra in X. i. For jutitia —-fitflii , one compare 

ji itw&ara^xopHam in I 16 . 

Thirdly, he proposes to read in I. 1 mamdarp Asaroja^mvetifa- 
PWtudam gadahha^namgalcna Mtnyat f, correcting his previous correction 
wawlam attfrd/'n-u i Stfti/rfyr ptlkndu, and takes it to mean lf He {Khfira- 
vcla) razes to the ground (lit. ploughs dawn) with nu ass-plough 
Plt.liurp.ifa the market town (manija), founded by (the) Ava king/' In 
support of biff reading Ava-raja t he arguus: 11 There was an ancient. 
Tamil race Ajfa (Cam* H.L, p. 506) and a kingdom called Ava-maUa f 
to the north of Klnchl, in the time of Samndragupta (Allahabad msurip- 
i ion), and a jieople spelt as Avarm and Arminii below or by the Kistna 
as described by Ptolemy. 11 He also puts forward as an argument: lf The 
Hh&gavata records an Asa dynasty (xii* Z-Z§) which thu Viguu (iv. £4. 13) 
equates with Andhra. This agree* with Ptolemy. The A vat were in 
the Andhra country at the time.” Wo have looked in vain into the 
Vr^nu-Parin* (Sv, 2 k 13) for the equation of any dynasty by the name 
of Asa with the AndAra* The letter read as a in Mr. Jayuwnl’s Avarqja 
cannot be read as 5 in view of the fact that in it the two left strokes do 


L A atEUcnvcnl in the Niaik Snacrip*Eon No. JO (El s Vol. YUt) gran ind***! 

ecu prove that jMnfldfha mir bu qhjcI cron 'vi.Ebooi. a verbal MfjrraBLOO -uftvr Ei io dgMio 
tikd effodl prodtteiwi by the action ioiptiod in Ei. Sot it i* dithenk to □ nde mxacuJ tbiii in 
the 11 Ithi-fiHEhpTjA iLatem^nL the eipp 5 »bti (njMMurftctfum (to release, to relEovb) 

govcrtll Eualond of The a^tcmonL in the Nnaik Cure 

read# 3 11 BiWJfyeVeI ea jfflfDtrtis'wj rorfarafutii mdlflycftf nrf&iip. UfaniaHldrfl rp 

irtooa rjit 14 iff fH ITd-ta pil ri4 gjni j atf/ 1 which Sennrt tmoaliUei : 11 Au4 by on]« 

of the lord I went to r4lv4*« the chief of the tTitATiuihhiuJrea, who hid been heeiegod 
for the rainy son son by the Hd lavas. and thoao UabLjoi fled at (ho more roar (of niv 
appmachiDg) at it were,. 
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Dot meet tbe vertical leaving a apace between them. Wft doubt the 
con^tcees of hin reading mnwtthm, Mr. K. D. Bwerji** estampage dearly 
shows that the Brat letter of Mr + JayRSWaT* Amraja is pu> Wo make bold 
to dispute mipffafena kat#ynti because the letter after Haipftife or n&jfat* is 
m and is intended to be connected with kEmyati* 

Fourthly, he proposes to read in I. 1 ~ TramiTQ-dc$a+&amffAafapj 
correcting hie previous correction anil takes it to 

mean if the combi nation (or league) of the Tram i fa (;= Tamil} countries.** 
His reading TV^tsiifd hui come very near io our t&unra or /jimiru* Mr- 
Jayaswnl doea not at all con aider that here the word may also 

be interpreted in the fense of *fl|i kkitu meaning ^called Jl * Regarding 
hia reading ik$a t our first objection is that in I he astamj&ge of Mr \ ate, 
the lettef" tia show's similar ^-strokes on both end*. Our second objection 
is that the use of tbe cerebral sibilant *a is unexpected, Mr, R. D, 
Ifancrjrs estanipagc tandta to produce the appearance of the finit letter 
as ft, and the estampage of Mr. V%ta that of tra* Wo cannot think 
that here Trnmiftt occurs m a spelling for the Tamil (FJahfa or the 
Sk> DfSri^a), due to the fact that ta or da *n *H represented 
by dtf 9 and nowhere by ra. 

Fifthly, he proposes to read in L Ifl ptn&rto, correcting bis previous 
reading He baa evidently relied too much on the estsmpage 

of Mr, Vats, forgetting that in taking an impression, a roan, however 
careful and cautious he may be, is apt to exercise fail own dt£C ret inti 
in determining the outlines of the letters. If we were the men engaged 
for the purpose, we would have found ourselves quite at liberty Lo mark 
out the letter os ■*(*)- Anyhow, it is eeHaiti that the letter was never 
meant to be df, cf. the letter if in J lr&SmSti on Ya3amiti R B Brick-tablet 

(JRAS, 191 i t p. K0) fc 
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0. THE LANGUAGE 

Judged by tlie sound-system and syntax, the language of the old 
Bralifid inscriptions U very nearly Pali, the language of the Buddhist 
Tipi taka preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma. Leaving (be spelling 
aud pronunciation of u few words out of consideration, we can say that 
their language is Fall, and nothing but Pali. The exceptional cases of 
spelling and pronunciation are important as enabling the reader to detect 
the under- current of ;i dialect Laving affinity , in respect of Us phonetics, 
with Ardha-Jd&gadhl, the language of the extant Juina Agamu. 

Broadly speaking, the differences between the language of the old 
BriLt«l inscriptions and Arilia-M&gadhl are the differences which exist 
between Pali and the Jain Prakrit aud have been specified by Prof. Jacobi. 1 
For example, in the Jain Prakrit, in dual syllables, as well as in the 
middle of words, o is frequently represented by e, while in the language of 
the old B rah ml inscriptions and in Pali, o is nowhere represented by r. 
At tbe nm« time, the language of the oM Bruton I inscriptions shows a 
complete agreement with both Pali and Ardha-MUgadbl in its tendency 
not to replace tbe Sanskrit /-sound by the .'-sound. 

The language of the old liriilnnl inscriptions differs from Arriba* 
Mfigadh) and agrees with Pali a bo in its main tendency not to indbcrimi- 
ilately cerebral]M tbe dental nasal. 

Now tel us examine the exceptional cases of spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion and see what results we obtain and ho v we «in account for them- 
Let us, first of all, examine the invocation formula as it occurs in Khftm- 
velaV inscription. This was obviously a rendering from a current Jain 
formula, which probably survives in the later full-fledged formula i 
Ait mo a 1 1 An itt! Snap, -posto njiipafr, etc. In the in sc optional formula, the 
cerebral nasals are replaced by the dental, but the spelling arihamla is 
vet retained, while the commoner spelling, a» evidenced by the inscriptions 
of Kharavela and Khara vela's chief queen, is uraht+ta. Both of these 
two spellings are met with in Ajdha-MAgadhl, the spelling fnisjjds being 
met with more frequently than amJefito, while only one spelling, arakanta, 
is met with in Pali. We also notice that, in the second clause, the cerebral 


l. FtvbM to ilia AjarouigvSuLis, edited ti> li- J»eobi, Fart i Test, pp. \ 111> X I \. 
«...id u |*e p, v, Itnpal'i LDlere*titi(r paper "Tbe itcUtino between Pali nsii A Kith- 
MAguUM .' 1 Indian Biitarkit (fruUrly, VoL IV, No. l> 
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sonant aspirate dA -a has been replaced by the dental dAa t and we have* 
lot the Sk. tiirvtij itfua preaittty as in ardha-Mlgadhl t instead 

of aaha (=jaiirt) as in P*1u l 

The language of the old Ur&hmf inscriptions shows an agreement 
with Ardha*M%adhJ in ita tendency to retain the Sk, li-soimd instead 
of substituting for it the Vedio cerebral sound l as Iti Fill : Aadjra 
(L I) Ardha-Migndhl £ffl£l/d = Sk. Fill kalvra ; 

k?^ p 75 (I. 1) = Ardha-ISIgadhl kidifa f ivb.Ia r lid = Sk. trl4u r fobjita 
^ Pah ktlit Jj WjiVS; ArF^Ipojvf/i (L f) = Ardha-Migadhl krc£urflyflr=3k- 
MAt= Pill &I l Spay ati ; /rixf jy-u; ija ti (L 0) ^ A rd lia- M%ad hi pi4awya i 
=±Sk* p~td4#aii= Pali pfl&paj&fi - tatfvga (I. S.)“Ardha*M£gucltiJ tfidaga** 

Sk, (<tda$$ = Fill Vilalii} rfdivrjj t (I, 10, !. 15} = A rdha^ Mi gad hi vedtirij* 

=Sk, Pfffrfflr/n— Pill vduriya. 

Further, as to the exceptional cues of spelling and pronunciation, 
the language of the old H rah mi inscriptions differs from Pali and agrees 
with Ardha-Miigadbl in its greater tendency to replace the surd by the 
sonant of A Consonantal group : Lultya (1. 2) ^ Pali fffij£o=Ardha-MSgadbl 
fudaga [ ptidk&jnt (L £) — Pfili putAame, patiai**— Ardha-Magadhl p&tfAame} 
fr.irfkit (I, ! 3} =st Pali r ptiiha = Ard ha- Magadhl z paha (a change from 
ftidia, Gvradkti (I. 3, I. B, I. 9)=Pl)i D rmUa 3 Arflu^MlgadhT 

r.j^f t f GorjAa (changes from ruflAu, GortutAu) ; PUAn^iffa (t- !£) —Pali 
i J u (A uda Jy = A nils a -Mai^adh I PiAtt<h$*i, FiAmh ryu } *umgAnttr (l. l£)=Pl^i 
pufaMiffci, tu m Wy ilfti = Ard ha- Magad hi mipkhalu 1 ; Jiiutlwfiif* (I, B)=PMi 
3Iad&uf*jip = Sk. .HutA tt* am = Anllia-^Ia^adhl .Vnbfinm (a change from 
AfoMnttfft)* 

The language under discussion differs from Flit and agrees with 
Ardha-M%odhl also in iLs tendency to form a gerund by adding /u (- Ardha- 
Magadbl Ua \ instead of It'S to the verb j acttdfita (1. ft) = Ardha-Magadh! 

tmnlafitva \ ffASfdpapi Yff (L 4 J) = Ardha*MSgndhJ ghatd-- 
rnjfittS= Pill ytoij^LJ l y/fr5; in its tendency to change p into u in the 
middle of a word : lara*?<ip<t-nuxpiia [T- ?} = Prdi kaf^^a^anmgaAa ; 
in its tendency to frequently use pana (= Ardha-Migadhl Pill 

pnHuu t pflpnUp jDcflfirj) for pa&m : pamtlfiAi (L 3) = Pili pinlcalim^Ai ; 
paHutarifa (L 15) — Pali ; in its tendency to represent the t of 


L ty. itiHj fsire (1. 5, I* 12) - J m i - Pftli pnh1?a \ jfli iir.T (I. SJ = mE-^biik- 

UitaHdhi Mi'iqUtn = Pm (I l) =■ Atdhu.^U^aijlpl i^erami = Pft]| 

fvbbfliMt. 

2. Hdif mm? h* e^iUBbtetl hIbo wit Li St, and E J ilt 
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a conjoint consonant by m : ftampa (I. 4)~Pfi!l dappa^Sk, darpn l * ; 
mmthmm^irnh (L 7) = PfiSi §apdat*ftpaipU*=* 5k. sandurfajam ; akAadajfUn 
(IX) = Pali &kk&adaMS&=*&k. (ihiadars* a ; in its tendency to dispense with U 
sound in the middle of a word ; eawttte (I, 5) = Ardha-MSg&dhl eau(fke=* 
Pali tafHiii# | and in its tendency Eo represent M by A i tiAardni (1.13) — 
Ardlm-Migidhl jr/Aiira^i ^BtUi *FMi'r/5JM. 

IF 3ft* R, D. Danerjps reading be correct we find in it 

another point of agreement between the language of the old Brihm] 
ina±ripti®ns and Ardba-MfcgadhT : dAnluvS (II)= Ardba*MSgadliI dAidnn2 = 
Fill dAtfuua. 

In padiyo (I. 3) = SkH jftIffA= Pali and anlha-M&gadhT patijf& t one has 
an exceptional instance, where l is represented by d — Pali L Id pnjtfrijra 
(X 10, I. 15) = Sk- vaulUrp*, one has a ease, in which d is represented by 
d = L In vam i (I. 7) = Sb> payUi and in dapa (if it is a correct leading) = 5k. 
drttva f we have a ease, in which p end r are interchanged. In palikAam' 
(l. lS)=Sk. parttfAS « and in namgAalam (I. l^)=Sk; MmkAptftant t one 
has a case, in which k& and pA are interchanged- In /s^l«m=3k* tapa~ 
mm f one has a Case, in which the dental nasal is represented by the cere- 
brain In Madknraip (Lf)) = 5k. MatknrSm t one has a case, in which ih 
is represented by tIA* Dot these are exceptions which are met with equally 
in Pali. 

Regarding the nee of two spellings of pEH as pmli and pSlu of jLditf 
as LSh and and of lena as hria and (ena in Pali, Dr. E. Muller's 

observations are worth quoting: n It is very difficult to give exact rules 
for the use of l as the manuscripts are even less consistent in this respect 
than with regard to the dental and cerebral fl. 1 * 3 

As regards patikAani^Sk. parted* i* the usual Pili spelling is patt* 
$Aani or palitj/jatu. The p*iliki& spelling occurs In one of the J£i&ka verses 
(Pausbbll's JiUaka, Vol. VI, p, 

Erika pmkASjfQ ca palikAmp appatani ttx. 

The cons men tat or suggests paligh a as an alternative reading : pa/i~ 
kiitn ti ptitipAaip, apvm era vSp3{Ao* H Here paUkha mean# palujka. This 
paligha may also be the intended reading.* 1 


1 + If <Jd|R!t bo the correct Tolling; Iho word must bo eaaatod with Pill and irdh*- 
Ul^mdhT ifltt, ntui 9 k, 4*wa k 

3. The only 4XCe|Hi«9 in Fill Li IpmaAaipjfa * lonlatarf a m 

3. E. 31 filler's Pali Granuour, p- 27. 
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AftforuiMfr = Sk- iflpUjute, ivii find a parallel instant? in Pfili 
MigttidoTi (Cdl^NMdsia, p. 80}=dfafoi**«*r *lfchopgh hero both the 
forms may 1 m regarded as phonetic changes frocn J/ailujifecu., which i> the 
usual Puli spelling 

No hyjiotheeis regarding the character of the language ahould be built 
ou the bans of tbe readings eftnam (1. 9) and wifakdrakartfkv (1. 16)* 
Far it acima that etinam is but the engraw’s mistake 1 * for tfiutmuh = Pali 
ote*Enam t and MthJrlftf for torit\khtir$ f of pittitffokkErajati (L £)- 

One need not be surprised if the intended reading in Khfravela's in¬ 
scription (I. 9) was &ramA&’$E*a& or which ie the same m 

pronunciation as the Pah So far as the present inscribed 

Hiirfaee of the rock goe&i one bo* to Fi?ad wiaritfwciiMi or 

Apart from the question of chronology, the following BrSbmi inscrip¬ 
tions may be so arranged as to indicate a march of the official language 
of ancient India from a stage of old MSgadhl towards Sanskrit through a 
Pali stage reached in the language of Ananda'e Sane hi Gateway inscrip¬ 
tion of Sitaksu-Rps time and in that of the old II nib ml inscriptions: 

I. Pipruhwa Vase Inscription— 

Igaih ?alila*mdkQ** BtiiUam BJbfaVute Saliynwh fuftifi- 
Mj/fnarfi t&iA&ffiwkantilh mpufaftatamdtii, 

II. Anoka's Huuimindel Pillar Inscription— 

B?rartaithpigena Piyada&im lafim t?iIii/(ridifoWfeiftf n tarns 
a$Uea...tilaoigdcfctbhlca kolSpito tttatAa6A& HMpfipile* 

III. Vaaainaia s & Briebtablet Inscription 1 — 

Jivapataye T&fabA*rjtiif4 BfASt^Hmitcdi )V «-Yafamatuve ku*i- 
iff ih* 

IV* Golamimitra's Pillar Inscription 3 — 

iigi Go famine Mttrayl dunam thambho. 


1. Elinnif | may bo ft grnuicii? giuutfrn ptftrtJ form imm 

S. JRAS» 1019, llie ituimptiep ediwd by J. Ffa, Vogol. 

3, I13Q, Vol. 11, No 3, p, A4 H 2 : tba (UHcriptma edited by N, C, MajiLmdu*. 
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V, Dhanahhuti’s Barbu t E, Gateway I neon pt ton— 

Sh$ a m )h fa r/<r mH& G3$ip Jt him FimtUram p&ulr pa Gotipufo*a 
Affurajm n pnt*Fitciipxtena -D/mnaidiSfinoi kanfaih 
naih mlSkatiiwaihta m upnsiqui. 

VI, Annndds San chi Gateway Inscription-— 

Ru£o uri.Saiak'27iim Fa*ilAipii£a&a Attaihd&ta da- 

nani> 

VIL Kbara vela's* Chtof-queen'a Inscription— 

AraAtnhfii+paxad&jtaih kathh&uHam mt'tanamjh Utunh kMri - 
£am—rajino LaMkam HatAitl&ata pap&td&a d At fun a AWim- 
ga*cakiQaii*Q tiri-kMrawI&*a affam^Miina kSriMh* 

VIIL AefrihiLmmaV Pabhp*a Inscription! No. IL— 

dtt&it'Anfrfya ratio mutka$.iihtprriram Fd liitnpalnm j>trtm*ya 
ratio T&riimpnfrQifiT B&Sflavt rfa^i putfrfia VwAidanpn- 
trenu A^dia^tiruti kart i'am , 

IX, Sun^a Inscription in Avcdhvi i«— 

Kot&ltfdA ipena dutra * uu mriiAapajittn h ffeaupa Uh Pttnfn m Ur a* 
*$a Pa*{htnn Kanmklpnfrc^a DAatia >. dfiamorajliak* pittoh 
FfiaIgtuhviwpti hdanarh Mtifirth. 

We maintain that* from the point of view of antiquity of the Pali 
language, the foregoing setting of the Br£hml lnscriptioni h oF Eiitle 
importance- For going back to earlier times, we find rhut, upon the 
whole, ihp sound system and grammaticalI form* of the linguae of the 
Qtmar version of Asok&’e Keek Edicts are strikingly similar to those of 
FHi. It appears Ihat # for the adaptation of wording of A&«ka's edicts to 
the local dialects, arrant£riuei..N wvre made in Aii-kaV Imperial Secretariat 
t-i have i lie draft r prepared hy fc be drafters who were -opposed to have been 
conversant with the local dialect* of different centres, for which the ntlicis 
were intended# In theory, the Girnar copies of the fourteen rock edicts 
were meant to he drafted by the drafter familiar with the local dialect 
of Girnar* But in practice* in some instance®, the drafters by a mutual 


1. JBOftS, Vo|, XLII, Ptrli III*IY\p. 2t7, ihn inseriptiou edited by K P« Jayatwil 

2, J ay a* \ I real] a 

21 
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arrangement Worked for one another or, for some reasons or other, the 
drafter employed to prepare drafts for one place ma called upon to do the 
work for nimther pliofr, nnd, in some in stances. the draft prtpirtd for one 
pi act- ivns= despatched by mistake to another place. For example, by the 
sameness of opening wordfl, /A'^TwiiAfl/uyiaTii v&eanem t we may ascertain 
that the JJhauli copies of ASok&’a Sejsirate Hock Edict? and the copy oF 
Queen's Edict were drafted by otic and the same drafter. W e think 
there ii no better way than this of eipkitsing the irrogdaritics of spellings 
and grammatical forms in the Gimer copies of AfoWs fourteen Rock 
Edicts. 

Among distinctive characteristic* of the sound system, wo notice that 
the Girnar language invariably retain* iho ^sound instead of assimilating 
it into and the if-eound instead of assimilating it into i 

adi\ itjfa* tisfariWi, o.autaifrj mda*Mja ; invariably resins 

I he remind in the word *armt j or jr-Ji-piEfft* and optionally in the word 
pitrvu M while in 3am t tr is MtftmlUted into r(=up); and shows a greater 
tendency to optionally retain the ra-fltop: pranS t jffrijjfli wrafm, hSAma^a t 
sm wurnjf parEkrama. * The last characteristic, rrs u the retention of *-etop 
has its? vestiges in snob Tali word* a* $a£n 1 , htr&t a(ra t dMtifa, amniru t 
tAadrtf t &fuA*aan& t padf&iAii' In Fftls, we have m and mA as two alterna¬ 
tive forms, while in the Girnar language, we have the use *>f only one 
form, namely, mA; viJi(<$mAi r apvkurtfpamAi. The retention of the 
jii*stop i# another point of agreement between the two languages: 
Giroar—Weffya* pyarh/tfaulc, ; Pali—&/:yo T vikpa, pytiriycijHifo, 

wthkAjtdta. 

This may suffice to convince the reader of the fact that the F» 
language was modelled on a western form of the Indian Prakritie dialect 
as typified by the language of the Girnar Version of Afioka*e rock edicts. 
And if the language of our old Brahml inscriptions is found to be very 
nearly Pali, we cannot, for that reason, be justified in thinking cither that 
it was representative of a dialect, which was prevalent in iho kingdom of 
Kalinga, or that the Pali language was based uponthe Kali fig* dialect 
presupposed by it. 1 * Apart from other arguments advanced by othe r 
scholar? against Prof. Oldenburg's viewy 3 we find that, unlike Aloka 1 * 


1. Yin* ja-Fi taka *diS*d by Oldenburg, Yd + L Inttcdaetlan, p. IJt, 

% Nalinukilit Pull R > Kuh History *f the Spread uf BuddLiEeta and ih# RuddhiPt 

Schodt. pp. 2G2-4 ; Simiiikuinir ChiUtrji't Tbs Grip in and Dmkpznuit of ibe Bengali 
La^^aSiCe* YaL I, ppi CO £k 
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edict*, our old Brfibml inscriptions bear no proof of adaptation to local 
dialect*. Tn many essential point?, the language of our old Brabml in¬ 
scription* bears likened to that of the Girnar version of Alokn*s reck 
edicts, AVo can account far tills likeness without resorting to Prof. 
Olden berg's hypothesis, The likeness might be simply due to the fact 
that our old Bnihmt inscriptions were drafted by a Jain recluse who came 
to live in the Udayagiri and Kbandagiri eaves from Gujrat, or that the 
Jain recluse who composed our old It rah ml inscriptions was won over from 
the Buddhist faith anti utilised his knowledge of the Pali language. To 
render an adequate explanation for the Pali dietioD, as well as for the 
exceptional cases of spelling and pronunciation, we see no bettor way tliau 
to presume that the old Brahrel inscriptions, as we now have them, were a 
rendering j n a kind of Girnar language or of Pali from an original draft 
prepared by a Jniu recluse in an eastern dialect presupposed by Ardba- 
Migudhl or .tain Prakrit, and that this rendering ivas done by another Jain 
recluse in the course of rewriting it, the Jain recluse who was either born 
and brought up in the Girnar region Or won over from the Buddhist faith 
having on opportunity of being conversant with a dialect similar to the 
Girnar language or with Pali itself. 

Whether or no the spoken dialect of the people of Kallfiga was origin¬ 
ally a Dravidian form of speech is a disputed question* But it seems 
certain that the language of our old Brihinl inscriptions was not the 
Spoken dialect of the people of Kaliugn. The Odayagirt and Kbamjagirl 
caves where these inscriptions were engraved are situated in the heart of the 
Puri District of Orissa. The spoken dialect of the inhabitants of this Dist¬ 
rict is now known ns Opvi. The spoken dialect of the people of I tkala- 
vurfla, the country of Utkala, was known to the outsiders, say to the 
cultured people in Magidha, ms an unintelligible and uncouth jargon as 
might be inferred from the expression Dfckol»rtim-6hud.IJ which has 
been nEed as a term of contempt in one of the passages of the Pali 
Tipi taka. 1 2 ftuddhogliosa, the Pali commentator, has altogether mined the 
significance of this expression. He takes it to mean “ two men of Utkala, 
Vassa and Bhaiifia by name/ 1 * This meaning is out of the question in 
the Pali passage where, while speaking of the; philosophers propounding 


1. AA^utUni'NikiljrB. Part II, p- 31. 

2. Miicicx.iLh i-l'u'iiiji, Sinatras edition, Put II, p. 377 i I'W.a/q-l'unrijHjJa- 

rdjinc. 7<2iii-dhaiinAti Vuno ca /JPlflfidio c» Jrr jnnu. 
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view* contrary to hi& own, lhe Buddha has referred to them as Ukfcflio- 
that iij ae persons speaking in terms of the unintelligible 
mid uncouth jargon of the country of Ctkuk, 

Oar old Brahmt inse rip Lions" is a conventional language, which tended 
to remain dear of Mfgmdti§ms, tb* elemfcote of eastern di*loot** 1 Frof- 
S. K. CJhalterji rightly observes : (i The Aryan lan "itig*.-.came irt the 
wake of the North Indian religions, Brahmanism* Buddhism anti Jainism, 
and wu used by royal patrons of these religions among Gravid in ns and 
other non-Aryan^ merely ns a sort of religimtfl language, in documents of 
a religions, and often of an administrative 0hflmcte^ + :P, * 

Wl‘ hate sought to maintain that the Pali language, too, tended to 
remain clear of MBgiidhitms* It h most astonishing that Prof Bap;i! freely 
admits iflikare* par ufcurtf* sukh?, duI'khe t n and the like to be 

the genuine F*It forms, 1 forgetting that these Ardha-Mugadhisius are 
dearly associated in I he earliest Pili texts, notably the Saiiianuaplmbt- 
Sutta of the Dlgha-Nikftya, Vol. I, with the doctrine of inch recluse 
teachers m Parana- Km*apt, Pakurfha- K aceayaim am] Mftkkhali-tiostfLfAj 
and that, as such, theeo nru meant to have been pat w ithin inverted com* 
mas as a means of being kept distinct from the Pali forms, uffaMro, pata- 
kffrOi luklMtpp duMfidfii and /it?d-*d£tafno,* 

It is interesting to observe hqw #cliofara after scholars have cried 
on the wrong side id subsuming that all that is in Plfi is PilL The 
spelling of as met with m the title and faddy of the P&li 

leigilk-Hutta of the ttajjbima Nikftya, is cited by Prof. Liidera as a 
notable instance of lingering old Higadhism in Pali, and no less as an 
evidence in support of his theory about the rendering in the existing Pali 
canon of old Magadhl texts in a western dialect, But what can be more 
in Pleading than thin ? As we have sought to show else where, a the 
usual Pali name of the bill would have buen liigiri t and the Uujili form h.id 


I ■ Tha •bvdziI p'3iOi?ijn» which i^iin in HLblraisiti'i itipcriptroo j. 4 an equivalent of tbe 
PXIi Jm of pafjrj^cTnip and |]jo Sk, p:i tuight tuo dtcj hi- fin £Xc[?pl jOe , But 

tbs ■ttMi4JfePtU»peUlo|oIp«%&fl n»t witfup the Y^e^ba.SuUa, BuLU- 

Pipits, ledkfltfr# thil tb* c»»« Is mi tb*t of leplBHumt of tJw recount] by the lem und 

but that of an iolaf-tiODftOiiAQtii «b*Q£ti effected through t* or 

% Thi Origin sod BsteSopmciit of tbs Bcog^i lunging*, Yd. \ t p, && 

5. iDriiuh Hijlcirjcil Q&ftriflriy, Yob IV. No. 1, p, *J,3. 

4_ See Baru^i paptrVTte Ipfitta-Hn lb* CilcutU OciTorrity Journal d the 
D?p»rta«ut of Lettan. Vd. H h pp* 46*ffi. 

fi Biitu i pa|K!Wlasing and BaddbiLuaj^Cdentt* Oei.. tii p. »* 
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to be adopted for a very special Tt 3 son t meaning it to be put within 
iiwerted commas. The reason for adoption or retention of the spelling 
Inigili has been stated m the Suth* itself ; — 

11 BftufapuhGrtfi, Bhikkhtive* parted -Pace *If rf-6 udtlha -faf Jni tuummip 
I^ujilismim fhifc&nJis cfttwivUainn uftesitp* Tc imam pabbaitvp p mimmiB 
dizatitiii* pugi-HAii no dixtiinii* Tihu £uuqt tuunuxnfi th*v3 fltnup 5/mipdu: 
A Aiffliji pab&alo line rsf splat iff JsbjiU, * Ivigiti Juspa tanutnfiH udd- 
f$&L u * 

n Formerly, O Bhikkhus, some live hundred Egotistic Buddhas (her* 
mit teat-hens) came to live for ever (f.r,, to Mat off their bodies) in (the 
dark caverns of) this leigili mountain. They could be seen entering (the 
caverns of) this mountain, and once they entered info the mountain, 
they could no longer be seen. Observing this strange happening, the 
people said ^ * This mountain swallows these sages, 1 and hence arose the 
name of the bill— ItigUi, * the swallower of tHges/” 

The explanation offered by the Buddha enables us to understand that 
the real name of [lie motm'mn which was ^iji/rrr or fahjiri, “ the Mountain 
abode of the Hermits/' was locally pronounced os IsiijiU, and acquired a 
new association of ideas in the fanciful etymological derivation ft jfdt- 
ffilatfli 4i the Hermibswallower because it swallows the hermits/ 1 

and that this new association could not bo embodied without coining such 
a longer name in Pilli as I a pVj ii i-yi n =■ $ fqpli *3* ri r " the Hermit- swal lower* 
moon tain," 

As we have seen, the substitution ol the Dental sonant aspirate for the 
Dental surd aspirate in *uob words as jtadku, mida, Gorattha, padhama, 
and Madhuri is a characteristic of the dialect presupposed by the language 
of our old Brahml inscriptions, that is to rity, of the language of the 
supposed first draft. Among the later Prakrit dialects, the ^uiroseni, the 
vernacular of the people of Surattma or Mathura region, ha* alone 
been characterised by this kind of phonetic ofiangc in Vararuci^ PrakfLa- 
Prakiii, in the aphorism (XIL &) : " The Dental eoitBouanls ta and tha 
which are not the initials of any words and arc not conjoined with other 
consonants change respectively into *la and dfat/* 

One need not be astonished if the first drift of Kh&mtel&'s inscription 
wa^ [prepared in the dialeet of the Mathura region by a Jain recluse who 


1, Hajiyua-Kikljir VoL III, F&rl 1, p. US- 
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Wftfl funuliir with it* The two inscriptions ducovflred and published by 
Mr. Jackieu in the Barfihcvr HUh offer n& an instance oF the eufartitutioa 
oF dim for iln i.. 1 In til* earlier in*criplioii t the ktfier-ltorntt of which 
are simitar to tW« of A^ kin inscriptions, the namo of ilu? particular 
hill to which it is attach^l is record**! ns fjnrafkir^irii while in the later 
itiFcriptinfi tli* latter-For me of whirls are >lri kingly similar to thoRC o£ 
K>-Rrnvi-ln'd inscription p the name o: the fame bill has been retarded ns 
GctiidhmjinJ 

Mr* FL D* Bancrji offers this i-uplnnation fur the use of the spelling 
G^tOilhagiTi in the second inscription: H The substitution of d fra for f ha 
show# tli<it the St'f-oEid record incited hy an inb*bitanl of Southern India. 
It is quite [Ktstdbh' that \\m record w m incised by an inhabitant of 
Kiifh’]|ra r probably out of the who had accompanied Khnrnvria in hti 
first esoipiiRD against the king of Mttgadka. 11 * 

We finil it difficult to ayree with Mr, Jtanerjt in thinking this kind 
of BubRtitution was n peculiarity of the spoken dialect of the peopJ* of 
Kalixign in view of the fact that in none of AAok& J s inscription* in 
Ratings we notice it If it be true that the second record was actually 
incised by one of the men who hid accompanied King K ham vela in hie 
campaign against the people of H&jngahii, the fact may l*-' explained 
differently. The author of the record might be a man who was brought 
up in Mathura or the Mathura region. Our explanation is mare plausible 
on the ground that, according 10 the Ilfttbi-Giimphl record, Mathurfi wu 
used by King Kliravelft &x the military base in hid campaign against the 
King of Angfl-MngaJha, and no less in his campaign against the kings of 
Utt&iipatha, 4 

Wu may, on another ground, maintain that the preenppo&tSion of the 
kugunge of the supposed first draft of Kbamvcla’a inscription not i!ie 
spoken dialect of the people of KaUugn. In khnruvela^ inscription,, we 
have caruffre (L o) for the Pali catuUhe. Wu tin i tFiat occurs 

in all the versions of A Iota's Fifth Pillar Edict as ci common spelling for 
rifturfdotm The dialects of all the versions of AtokaV Pillar Edicts point, 
bey cud any doubt, to the existence of a widely prevalent lingua fn rncu, 
or language of the cultured lifLy us Professor Rhys Davids would like to 


l t JBORS. Vfli. I r Part II. P p. WML. 

3£, Tha point ij ubtj dtsrua&rJ by R. D. limtiji In JBOES. YoL Uh Part IV, p. K». 
3 + JBQR6+ VoL III. Part IY, pp. 30U-50I. 

4 P Su For tuLter diminkj) pujim, under titggripLircal Alicuum,, 
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cal] it p in the thin) century B. C T in Lho Middle Country extending as far, 
my t ns KiiuSlmlii and Mai hurt* It i? apparent that the dialects of these 
Tillar Edicts Are lull of MAgadhtsme. And if wo go by the verdict of 
Yarnrud, the predominant tendency of the Mftgadhl dialects was Sjiiirastdl, 1 
that is to pay, of the dialect of the people of Mathura, 

Thus we are led to assume that ihe Udaymgiri*Kbfcijdag in eaves in 
Orissa, Mathura and Ujjeui-tiirinagrim were (ho three important centres of 
Jainism during the reign of Khnraveta, a ad that the language of KMni- 
vehi’s inscription is, far a* it* grammatical form- go r llio same of the 
dialect of the Uinuir version of Anoka's Rock Edicts, aisd, so Far m its 
souisd system goes, tv Combination of the Ciirn tr and Mathura dialects.* 

The subititulion of dha for tha camiui be said to he a poonlinrily of the 
Pali language on the ground that in Pali, tooj wc have Madkura ms a spell¬ 
ing for MiUhuTd, jnat in the s*nio way that we have in it higiti ae a 
sped ling for hi*jiri t and Alitfcfjftbtfri and Mtirjhudcvn as two spellings for Maha- 
dzva. All these were locally current proper names retained in Pfili, and 
meant to be put within inverted eoinrua^ that is to say, to he kept distinct 
from the standard Pali spellings. The spelling of the name Madhura- 
Vifylut ft* mthava-f id*$ha occurring in (ho Satipatha-Brihimifia (I, 4, i) 
is an apt parallel in Sanskrit literature. This spell inn sh &ws that ihe 
personal name MSithfiVQ'Vidthn was locally pronounced, most probably by 
the inhabitants of Yideha or Mithilfi region, at Mdihaua-VidGgha* 

We mean to say that the spelling MaJhut* wag not due to a Pill ren¬ 
dering of t ho M<UkutS t —that* in ether worefoj MadA«roirwi;arta- 

yuda-nindii or iSWi-numa, that is to say, a tocdly current proper name* 
which found recognition in Pilli. In accord nice with a significant state¬ 
ment made by the Buddha in the Aranavibliauga-Sutta of the Mnjjhima- 
Nib&ya (VtiL III, Furt III), am locally current proper name, if ft signifies 
an obj+n t lor which it is intended, is a* good hj= the other, and there is no 
sound rta&oft for regarding one of them a^ more correct than the other, 
Tim importance of his e I element Nch also an the fuel that it- contain* a 
reasonable explanation for the recognition of ;v pm Menhir farm of the pro¬ 
per name not from any intrinsic superior value of its own but on account 


1. ViT*rtwi + s PFAkrU-PfakiF-a. XLU t PoikflfJ A f criJfd*efti, 

0, Btc Acicu da Sriicme Cengrej Intrrmtbnil dtoa Oriflali$fatat P Firt IH. p. 110, 
where £1 Fi re ihi !l a L In Jra|i ifluiarfca : ** Tlia whole icicripebn b In prfrlt. llfi Jaiiguago 

p-a Prakrit, different Jr&m the (PilJaO Inscription! of A^oki, hut feMmblisc the &id 
IfaMrfiitr* Prakrit of tbo Weilem India cave- bicri ptbos/' Tbii tlHiractcrsautjuu la tw 
to need oumuiCDli. 
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of local adaptation. We quote below liifl statement m trUnw to enable 
the reader to judge for himself what it is and whit it implies :— 

sainaflrtcEijt ndtidhatteyydl i—iit kho 
puna rfam nittlm#* KWc'etaw jw(»m vuttarp ? Eathai ca. Bhikkluiae, 
j&wpaia+niruitiy& ca Miinive*o hoi i mmuMSya cv atitSrc 7 Wm t BhU 
hJihnvG, tad so 1 * rfairtp#N pmapaih»n a PSti*ti anfljamnti t ‘Fatfttn’fu Piitttin 1 * 
H t 'SnrSvotftL *Bh$roptin% "PcrpanUi *PiiMan*ti taff/afltfwji* Hi tfitiha 
ynthU w+H[i fltim teiu janafiathau #ii/tjmanii taiha iatlm ihumtisi paramu tsn 
nhhiiiivhix vohtiHiii-: "hhint *'va fiirertifi, mogham nftffan 1 * ti. Bflflijt ftfco, 
Bhikkhattf jannpadti-ninitthjii i h rr trfj^oi N’r^o Ij of4 maHiftftaya ca afifara.^ 
JfrifAafl on* /fl«a|fadn-jj4Tii^f^a ea eFJdtf/n'riJtrc^a Ijoii sam- 

{iflnlytt €n muiti*dra 7 Idht 1 * tad roVbicctJiu ftutapsdfru 

‘Pafftf saAfftMtati* ^PnflfiiTfip F Ffff han *h\ # 5 dratraii*ti* *DhaTCpan*tU 
•PMnmVi( *FliiIan f fi *ailjanmti m Hi ifnthS yctha ndni tesy fesu janapa- 

jairjjMrnfJ 11 fdnipj agfl^ntonfo sandMya vohuranti** ti lath! 

fatJiS i-olinr.ptI trparwiimafi’p* 4 E'traqi kho, Bhikkhav r, jaA0pflda'ftirut(f|F5 

iimiLihtJitaafttf aaiHfljMffffa eu Jnuupmfo-nirntUtii ndhhmi- 

vtiMCWm* MiwndfSa™ n&tidhilvtiyySti—iti p*ji ttufi vuttam Ham einm 
jhtflcsa oulifffr*- 

l( *Tbe Ideal form of a proper dame is not to be dogmatically adhered 
to t the local designation h not to t>e pressed too far.' Such is the rttlo as 
Stated. For what reason is the rule so stated ? And how is it, 0 Bin- 
kkhtifp that a man becomes i no lined to dogma! ically adhere to the local 
form of a pro^r name, and to press the local designation too far ? Here, 
O BhfkhbdSi it eo happens that in some locality a utensil is known by the 
name of PStijin some by the name of Pail a p in some by the name of 
Yitm t in by lb* name of S.-rrSmi, in eome by the name of DharopQ t 

in some by tiie name of Pope, and in som^ by the name of Pkila* The 
inhabitant of a particular locality having strongly embraced and dogmati¬ 
cally adhered to a particular form of the proper name whereby the utensil 


1. Bailing be* a'a Papa&ea-Bliao! f Biatnaie editi-on, Pari Ill» p. 471 r Tad tren fqip 
pera 

2, fbufp p, 471 j jibkiiaMrja vokaraltti *Pttttnn m ii^afi}anmn~j*ntip®dant rjittnirfl 

"PctidFp aJtiffllVfl it jufrd *'j 4 ■ JJw^ptuki^ino p wajtrfai^ IPtUa ft* 'Fair 1 tiitnq 

rid p *caip tadW ft abhtoitim tohualL 

B + Jfctd, p.. 471 : ilird™ 4 f* ahhkadamafp (■ mivpriiU for alidftd?3KLjAji). 

4. tfeid, pp. 471-3: Talftii Idlfjii r^arali apdrdifia« ax# Hl jitwapai# 

hh J/awvtTatrii 1 rHMSli.otta pflr4.J iiaru "PdTtu ri' ti f ntcniL Tata pvifhdpa janapad*- 
$oh4raip mu rml r a paEEatti r FaUan* fur a up.jtjma*auij to Tj draft. 
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is known in this or that locality, boastfully says : ' This is the only correct 
form, and the o the re are incorrect. 1 Tima it i*, 0 Bhikkhus, that a man 
become* inclined to dogmatically adhere to the local form of a proper name, 
and lo pres* the local designation too far. Hew is it, 0 Bhikkhns, that a 
man does not become inclined In dogmatically adhere to the local form "f a 
proper nnme, and to press the local designation too far? Here, O 
Bhikkhns, it so happens that a utensil is known by different proper 
names in different localiliea, in some by the name of Pali, in some 
by the name of Pitta, and so on and so forth. The inhabitant of 
one locality, when he is in another locality, realising -that the 
gentlemen of the second locality conventionally use this form of the 
proper name to debate this object,’ wisely use that particular form 
whereby the object is known in that, particular locality without any local 
attachment (that is, abandoning the form whereby the object is known in 
his own looalitv). Thus it is, O Bhikkhiw, that a man does not become 
in,-lined to dogmatioallv adhere * tf» local form of a proper nam<*, and to 
pres* the local designation too far. It i* for <hi* reason that the rule is so 
stated as : 1 turn local form of a proper name is not to be dogmatically 
adhered to,- the local designation is noL to be pressed too far/ 


1 Here we here r*r r *|n*d from introducing * «*»“# “ 14 «• \ ai 

aetiqmty el PUi lioguose, mmiiig it for * ,.?.«« Bui it U our d.dd*a 

opi J „ Lt * uewluoioe shout th. eollq-H, »l FM r»... the sumM* *-"J 

l,U cell i, and the ling,«f KhirivoLe’* iuKfiptiou i* bound to be a dog m them »od 
d.ug,™. preemption. Trumsu MoMms's pepor ec 1 * 

the Qira«, SboUb^rhi *od Munsehr* t*>••«*■» Jou^nl of FtaMsgy, 

1900, pp. m a., wd J *08. IWB, U Wh 77 it.) *01 revive full situation io the proposed 

moDDgiipL 
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7* THE STYLE 

Our old Rr&hml iMcriptiouR afa all written in prom, a rhythm so prose 
abounding in alHtortUon^ eletratst expressions;* and balanced sentences, 
clau=e* and phrase*. In reading ll%»r» inscriptions, especially those which 
fitand in the names of King Kh&raveln and hit chief-ipu-eti, one can not but 
I>e tempted to make out verges in them* We venture to say that all 
attempts made in ibis direction an* destined to end in failure. Their 
diction h metrical prose without revealing the actual process of versifica¬ 
tion. In reading ont the inscription of K bin vein one is apt feel ns 
though one were chanting v<?™& b marked cadence*, the invocation formula 
in a variety of Kum lira-Lolita metre, and the main tent in a kind of 
Siiphavikrtdita. 

Scan the invocation formula m carefully as yeti may, you cannot 
confidentli class il as a metrical c> mi position m nny of the known metres, 
and yet your inclination will all along be fg lnee in if a pmet*-s nf verai- 
fieati m in the Kumln-Lajita metre. The fact ifc that the rh sire to produce 
a complete rhythmic effect has led the co m poser la balance up tbo groups 
of sounds in successive (sentence** clauses or phrases, inducing a tendency to 
verst Scat ion within a prose cunstmetion. £o Tar as it* greater rhythmio 
effect goes* the iuseript tonal formula || Nama tirttiaqifauitrp || Namu *a*a- 
|j showman improvement upon an earlier Jain formula || J?$m 
ariAarpfohiafp I' +idi | which teems to linger in the hirer full* 

fledged Jain formal a || jYuwm ari/mni^na^XiitMo Jr^jimnil! A r ajn<> Start* 
yaiw ns || Ifamo jfttt/iaydptnp H jVctptf las xana^AUnriftt || quoted on p. S 
(ante)* Comparing the insert piin») formula with the Lter Jain formula, 
t\e detect that after ihe mouoLonous refK'iirioti of four similar clau?ej a the 
latter is eluted with a clause || j) T amo tw tjn'ni-*Munaw || constructed to 
as to m alp min the rhythm id the whole, mid that, in this final dime, one 
ban » two-syllabic word in addition to llici c c ntmneJ iil the second cUuffl 
of the former. In the formula consisting of two clauses., ihe insertion of 
one two-sylhibic word suffices for the purpose, while in tha formula consist* 
mg of five clauses, the insertion of an additional word is needed. 

I, Inscriptions! formula— 

|| Nam& arifiufpiu*fiTp || A f ti«o iava-*M'k Fwa*p |J 

II. Later Jain Formula— 

|| ]fawo aritQi&ti'p&nt li If am tidiawnx || 1^1 || 

|| jV^im* uvajAZyaynni |[ Nawo Ue mrw«AEHjwqi |J 
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A similar Buddhist formula of ir.vocation consisting of three clauses 
pan be traced in the Petals 6pdesa which is one of l lie tatra canonical works 
presupposed by Huddliogho^'a AUlm^lirl, and probably also by the 
Mi finds pafihu. 


111. Huddhist Fiirmnla in the PetnkdpiiLTc 

|| jVnuao *nmTna*amliuiiUiat, an i j| PaTamaM^atihttLxp, || 

|| Siidf/i/fHTia.fiSramtppultSmt\t ]l 

In (he Buddhist formula, the first two crlnupes joined together read 
like » line of a verse, while (be third clause shows that the composition it 
yel rhythmic prose. Tbc real character of the composition will be manifest 
if we supply the omission* and n od it as follows ;_ 

|, Aam& taMmSmnttttilJ&uwiiii || [iVcwo] para waft Wcutfitaiii || 

I L-Vii'-Jw] -* 1 hi<lij' na-piirumt/ipaUanaiyi || 

Con.mg to Uie main U‘it of Kliamvejft’s inscription, we find that the 

efFect of rhythm is heightened by n mathematical progression 0 f the 
volumes of sound, and that the main statement commences from the point 
where tile climas is readied. In Sudi a test os this the verbs arc bound 
tu lie sparingly used, and a rhyming process is bound to p| R y jig «„ t 45 
will be evident frunr die following quota 1 ion 

I. (.)— 1 | Atrtna nmiarajtna || tnat>$megh<n:afra»e*a || Ceh-rSjaeamta* 
vstUenekv || f>atalia-t*M 9 J a ft*ane*a jf ta/Hranit^rahhann-funa^pe/^a || 
tiruKiSr^a \\ [| nri-ka&M || 

fanstii kiditg J| kxmtiFa-kidiki f || 


The rhyming process play* its part also in a sentence consisting of 
Bevernl clauses, each with a separate verb 

i- (i)—p5jt5ro-nipr i[ ), lfl ^ l paiinnpkhSnyati || t,nl2<mp2diyo ca bain, 

dUtyaU || Krtywa^aiita^mjpnaw ca ttfrayati || pi}icat iy 0 Ca „„ 

m*b II 


In the text Of the inscription of K him vela’s chief queen, the same 
verb is repeated for the sake of rhythm and emphasis 

II—|! Arahaipta-patSddya Jp BffltpgSnayp samanSaam fsrkipi kSti, 
■' 11 y ,no tei&ata Haihitthata papotasa dhttum Kathjiga.cdiamtmo 
tiri-Xharavelata aga-mahiginu kSritatu II 

The rhythm is sought to be maintained even in such a short inscription 
that of Kamina and Khltii : — 

^ IX — 1| Aflrji^iUa ca |j JCtffijEjfyi eajtaivd# || 
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For the sake of rhythm the weds are left as they are without being 

joined according to the rules of Sandhi, g*na-*p*ttu& (1. 1. *»d A*»W* 

( I * 6). 1 

So far as these peculiarities are concerned, our old R rib ml inscrip¬ 
tion, clearly anticipate the Pali prose style of the Milin(Up»6ba, another of 
the extra* canonical works presupposed by Bmldhsgho^'s comroeniarire, 
wliicli, even according to the tradition embodied in it, was not competed 
within the lint five centime* of liuddha'e demise. And eo f»r as three 
peculiarities are concerned, there is nothing nave a few long-drawn com¬ 
pounds within the four corners of the P*li Tipi taka to shtici pale the prow 
style of our oM Brfthml inscription*. The Mihuda descriptions of the 
city of SBgata and the earthquake signalising the memorable character of 
Ves sun tore's charity, quoted below, will, we believe, show bow close is the 
resemblance of its prose style with that of Khfira vela's inscription, in spite 
of tbe feel that the prase siyle of the latter has not, as yet, el tamed the 
maturity of the prose style of the former :■— 

1, Description of Sagala— 

/Uthi Yonnfcu-miri nonipubifihfihiruJffi SSflnlutp nffm* ncjfarrfip Hfldt- 
pubbofa-so6hrtcf[i nwKtplyo*hV*flt i^padegaUhaij^! 1 Sram-utfijati^pamno- 
to|Sku-poftkhu raid- numpu nmi q*. aaili-po h b a <o *ga na-ra nnnya ^ i/a feu iji, s tc. 

II. Description of the Earthquake— 

lietthS jnchopila Mflifowt *ay>katp tukini iflklrp 

v&yanti, onamaittf luinegwiitr omeinantt, sfnappaitS padapi papatanfi, 
putnhii^mtibatfl tJdJSfwfcS wnd/i ffi;jnf|,...ritdiral i pafckM appcSafcfcJm, 

ftjjartff jfokkht? ftiuhesufcfeM IfanipaiwfluSyd mvhiipiitMtiyi, 

Our old Hribuil inscriptions' is not the prose style of the Pali 
Tipitaka, nor that of earlier portions of the Jaina Agama, nor that oF the 
Vedis, Brfhmeflas, older UpaKalpa-Sutras, Niruktas and Pmti- 
Sakhyas. So far as their prose stylo goes, they stand out, in point of time, 
os a notable landmark in the literary history of India. Just as with reference 
to the accidental unconscious beginning and maturer development of the 
style of KBvya poetry ASvagbosa’s Huddlm-Carita stands midway between 


L €f. Faja-flfetofiilil of tAlak*'§ E. XTJI. ialibnigitbi; P, E* V 

DalM-Tofii. DelM-SHrilb; f. E. VI, Dalil-Tofrt), 
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the Prologue of the Pali Nilata-Sotla jw found in the Snttu-Nipata 1 
on one side end Kalidasa 1 * Kumar*. Sant bln* so on the other, «o with refer¬ 
ence to the accidental anoonni .tie beginning *o 4 mature? development of 
the rhythmical pmee style, our old ifttiiml inecriptbn* repr^ei.t a link of 
transition between some of PitH set formulas of Buddhist prtt-apt* and rhe 
Milmdit's descriptions of the city of ami the earthquake. The PfiH 

formula* representing &» ■coidfcnlid mi coercion* beginning of the prose 
stylu of Khttmvela'a imeription are being quoted below 

I, Pill Formula* of Buddhist Precepts— 


(a) Naccu -<j ltd 't?tf di tii ■ iff a Hkti -dainu n a -tf t m t u a * i i 

[Vinaya M&hlvagga] 

Nticca^i (a ■ t?d d i ta^vi&ukii -da&m n U ■ t c m m a W ■ kk fiflpa d&*p 

[Kliuddukn-P&] 

Natica+$ita-uSiita tifofifoa -das*An Jeeramapf-tftft hUpndaip 

prut 

[Kliuddnka-P&tbu-Coioy, ] 

(if) mala-g* ndft u - u ilcpd n a-d h arapa -m ti w 4® na ** it h u m pi a -tf hmd v c ta - 
mafti 

[ Vinoya Muktviiffgft] 

mdi4^Qndka*vU6pan^dhara^ma^^n^vtbk^nii-fffima*04fa- 

mal&QAndha-ml*pana-dham pa mn q 4 «m i- vihh na ■ Uhund tre w- 
ma\li-*ihkhap{idH ru sumaditjatin 

[ KtiuddakA-Pitlin-Coniy,] 


1, W e BHD tfctfll t ha Hiniuttl atkt c! tin two Wita* of tlaw liiaeaurie in 

r ndiiiH IrtDgusgse, the alhftr vera^oD bt-inff fottnd i n tlit‘ lIl^TSitd, HJ. [ip. If 

Dharoipanapfli Ewmbi's ideniificiticm bo ntifffit, a* w bdlpn It w» thE> li tb« tei? 

diaCqUfHO which was reco>lllEflfi ; D dte*! f-o-T e i'i) jj by Kitfg ill bis Bhibfii EJi-cl UOibsr tb® 

title Hi Him*ya-8ui£ P 1 The Tgfioa at %h* Prologue Appw to be a iup*igroiwlb wd incr 
idilitiftD* Am to the relation bfltwwil tbfl PAU P^otfno ind ibo Baddh^arit*, tba foiSow- 
iBg quatatiom will gnffliw :— 

(4) PiU PrdcgQo— 

DiJd^aftliJlilJ^ ixVfy.1 anori-ded^Aip 

dplJCii pfjttaPEl Ait^c/iff|raiJ ! a 

I>ilf & Ariarn 3 r j p rikhim iCO ptjjafohttc »p 

!JfAHdnt4}[i t-s fidbJtOJi^ama^ etitidiJid pp. 

(t) Etitldba-CsrJla, ITT. 23 ;— 

Dr<lfa C<i taiii Tfywmt ttiiifaita Wvutl■mlnmp 4fi[^ <J0. 
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II, Kh&r&vela’g Wcrijd fan— 

I. 4—Banipa-nata-§ttfrvMittt*mwdvmmhi k$4®F®$nti nagarint. 

1. 7 —up A a -a w i - w la^iu i vkajati pora-jana- 

paiiaiji. 

Striking indeed p is the refCmbUnci) in respect of the prose style and 
letter-forms which deist* between the Barbu t inscriptions attached its labels 
to two com | 'anion scenes depicting one of ihc Hud dim-legends prcs'ipposed 
by I hove in the LsliU-Vis tarn 1 and the Hatbi*Cin[npb& inscription of Kin g 
Khinvehi, although the latter -bows a tnaturcr development 

I. Biirluit Inscriptions— 

(а) Utamtp dha tini savala-nmxlini. 

Dakhiump dim cha kpmdracaTa-mhamni' 

(б) Satfikauvttimmiitm turatp dcrJitctji. 

IL Hat bi-Ginn pha Inscription^ 

(a) L 3 — Sola tan r#p jjiichtma-rirtaJji kaya-ga}a-num~radhti-biihuht^ 

danifaw. 

(h) I. 12—»4vti(jtadi]bRttParititp <m tcrasa^m-mta-kaiviii bhidati 

(a im iradah a-m ? t a W, 


| r Ctmnin^li^bs'i tSttiim of Bharbm, H, X1V. G*\t Fmeaajil Pillar, Middle ami 
IjO’sic? fSit-BeEiuCa, The jmi.nl ia i3aAutiiaci3 by the *UtW id Ibe Buddbil* India, 
a Biaidtiiit Quarterly edited by Buma and Dbmnecliaryip VoL I r No, 3, 
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8, THE CONTENTS 

The cnnteitls of the Hftriii-Gainphft inscription entitle it to a unique 
position. Amonif the remaining inscriptions, No + XV contains, as we 
raw, a (able of Br£hml alphabet end ttio renst are short epigraphs to label 
the eaves to which they tire at (ache* l, or to which they are intended to refer, 
with records onmnietdoriting the name- of \heir excavators or buildirgj 
that is to aay, of their dollar?. In 1 wo iimtnimi's (No?- II and XHIJ, the 
records expressly mention the elae* of persons for whom the eaves are 
built,—the d^iiee to whom the caves are meant to be dedicated. In so 
far these records com memo rate the names of the donors and the donee, 
they remind us of the Barfibar Hill Cave i user i prion* of King A&oka and 
of the Nilgltjuul Hill Cmve in script luiis of King Da£arathfl, Abid tn to 
far na these records stand without the expression (tSna or dina signifying 
the net of dedication, and cm^KniNize ihe excavation or boddmg work in 
the verbal expression k3rita> they remind u> of the Bummindet Pillar [p* 
BOriptinn of King Afoka and Hie Barlmi E. Gateway inscription of King 
DUauab'iutL But m the m^joriu "t the casi-s the in script ions are bo winded 
os to indicate that the caves are intended in hear the unities of their ex* 
CAvatore } —to he known as cave? of so and s-o, of King Kftduiujia- 
Kudepa, of Prince Viv.'ukha- Varik ha and L lie like. 

The reader will entirely misjudge to differentiate- the bulk of the 
remaining inscription from Noe. II and XIV on the ground that ihey 
com mein orate the names of the excavators or bui Ultra of the Caves but not 
those of the perrons for whom the caves arc excavated or built. We would 
say that the mention of the persons for whom the caves are excavated or 
built in cm necessary m these inscriptions. Tim fact thn r thc^e caves are 
all meant forihe residence of the reclu-e? in Ktti&ga (KJ/riftyfiijam iamutta* 
so th) is implied in each one of these inscription!. For reading with 
reference to the context supplied hi the I Uthi-G Li mpba record of Khlra* 
vela's thirteenth regnnl yi-ar, we find that all of the 11 7 caves arc meant 
to serve as kafa-ni*idi or rearing places of the Artints who happen to 
dwell on the Kumar! hill (Kumar* -pavate Araftato jparinirawfa Ai ka$a- 
niHdifS^a). 

It is not only for finding out the Context of the remaining inscriptions 
and for understanding the specific purpose of the 117 caveu excavated during 
the thirteenth }'e&r of Khlntvelas reign that one is to turn on^a attention 
to the IliUlii-GumpLii inscription. One has to read the last-mentioned 
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iueCri^tion vs well for i urnervl iworJ of oil the architectural constnio- 
lions done during KhAraveln's reign and under hie auspices. This in 
a^iiiii not all. This inscription prevents a systematic record of all the 
notable achievements of KhAraveln, includin'; nil the works of art and 
architect tire done under his mipplees. And this, too, will be hut an im* 
|ierfect ami in ace unite churact* rival ion of the contents of this inscription. 

The Hathi-Gnmpbt inscription appears to be a systematic reord of 
Khiravela's personal history and successive achievements. The recorded 
facts arc presented in t tie garb of an untobi a graphical sketch, Ilia con¬ 
cluding paragraph is *o designed as to make the record appear as closed 
with the name uF King Kliiiwtli-siri, that it, to create the impression 
that the record is written and signed by the king with his own hand. 
The invocation formula with which the record liegins is meant to indicate 
the nature of the religious faith of the king. 

The opening litatemetit contains n puceiiiet necount.of how King Kliira- 
vuln spent the first twenty-four years of hia life, the first fifteen years os 
a voting prince ami the remaining nine years a* a crown .praise, previous 
to his i natal I a i ion in the I Krone of K.diiiga, which look place after he had 
complet'd his twenty-four! h year. Here certain relevant details are 
given a« to the physical features and other kingly qualities of Khlmvela, 
the name of the royal family of which he was the scion, and the useful 
scit nci's and arls in which he acquired proficiency. 

Tins ie followed by the first year's record containing an accounted 
huw, in the very first year of his reign, King K him vein' undertook to 
n'pair the capital of Kaliftgn, and to do all in order to please his subjects. 
The record expressly mention- the large amount of money spent by the 
king to do this work. 

The second year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
second year of hU rtdgn, defied King Silt i Irani i in marching towards the 
western quarter with a large army to attack the city oF AJvaka or F$ika- 

The third year's record contains nu account of bow the king, in the 
third year of his reign, entertained the city of Kali ft ga with musical per¬ 
formances and general femds and festivities. 

The fourth year's record contain* an account of how the king, in the 
fourth year of his reign, consolidated his rule in Arakatnpura or some 
other place which was inhabited by the Vidyitdharas, an aboriginal race 
of men. 

The filth year’s record contains an account of h&w the king, in the 
fifth year of hit reigu, facilitated communication by effecting an extension 
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of the old canal opened out by King Nanda so as to lead it into the capital 
eity from the Tanasnliya or Tanas til I road. This record indefinitely hints 
at the amount of money spout for the purpose. 

The sixth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
sixth year of his reign, showed unprecedented favours to inhabit ants of the 
towns and districts by remitting all taxes and duties. 

The seventh year’s record contains an account of how the king, in 
the seventh year of his reign, performed all the ceremonies of victory as 
a public demonstration of hie royal pomp arftl power. 

The eighth year's record contains an account of how the king, in the 
eighth year of his reign, after having killed or stormed Gorathagiri, 
brought a heavy pressure to bo brought upon the people of Rajagrha and 
effected a timely retreat to Mathura in order to relieve bis troops terrified 
by the uproar of counter-attacks, and sumptuously feasted, iu Mathura 
as well as in Kaliuga, all sections of people, those who kept to household 
life or those win□ turned ascetics, those who belonged to the Brahman tea! 
orders or those who belonged to other religious orders. This record, too, 
mentions the large amount of money spent for the purpose. 

The ninth year’s record contains an account of how the king, in the 
ninth year of bis reign, undertook to build a magnificent royal palace 
known by the name of " Great-Victory-Palace.” This record expressly 
mentions the large amount of money spent for carrying out the project. 

The tenth year's record contains an account of how the king, in 
the tenth year of his reign, paid proper homage to the memory of the 
former kings of Kalinga at the cost of a large amount of money. 

The eleventh year's record contains an account of how the king, in 
the eleventh year of his reign, reclaimed and rehabilitated Tr thuds ft a, 
founded by tbn former kings of Kaliftga, by arranging to drive out its 
watery jungle of grace into the Lift ft gal* river. 

The twelfth year's record contains an account of bow the king, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, terra rise! the rulers of Ut taro-put ha, sub¬ 
dued Bfhaspotimitra, the king of Magudha, forced the inhabitants of Aftga 
and Magadan into submission, brought back the throne of Jinn from 
Aiiga-Mu gad I in to Kaliiiga, and made improvements of the capita! city 
by opening new roods and squares and adding gate-bars, gate-houses and 
towers. This record also contains an account of how the Tasukis and 
the king of Pangjft sent valuable presents to Khflravela. 

The thirteenth year’s record eon tain 3 an account of bow the king, 
in the thirteenth year of his reign, completed the excavation of 1J7 caves 
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under joint auspices of himself, his queens and others on the Kumarl hill 
for tlie resting of resident Jain saint*. 

The fourteenth year’s record contains an account of how the king, 
in the fourteenth yenr of hts reign, excavated a special cave for the resi¬ 
dence of the recluses, ascetics and hermits from all quartern, caused stone- 
pillars and shrines to be made with stone-slabs quarried out of best quarries, 
and set up ornamented pillars in beryl chamber* at the cost of a huge 
sum of money. 

The concluding paragraph which is but a Jong string of nicely monied 
and choicest adjectives heaped upon the name of King Khuravela-siri is 
evidently a literary device to represent the sovran IoTd of Kalihga as I he 
noblest type of kingly personality and the greatest and best of earthly 
warrior heroes. He is styled Khetnaraja, the Lord of Security, fie is 
styled Vadbaraja, the Lord of Prosperity. He is styled Indarija, the 
Lord of Kingly Power, He is styled Dhammarnja, the Lord of Justice. 
He is represented as a person who bod the ripeness of understanding and 
judgment of the nature of what is conducive to human welfare, lie is 
represented ns a person gifted with special qualities; us one who honour¬ 
ed all sects and denominations; and as one who repaired all religious 
temples. He is represented as a descendant of a family of royal sages. 
He is represented as a great conqueror. He is represented a? a most 
powerful king who maintained the prestige of his illustrious predecessors, 
wlm had the ability to protect his kingdom, and who secured services of 
the ablest and fearless ministers and officers. The Pali Upili-Sulta in the 
Majjbima-Xikiy* goes to show that this mode of praising the acknow¬ 
ledged high personality or this exaggerated mode of hero-worship was 
Jains, as will be evident from the following quotation ;— 

The householder TJpflit who happened to be formerly a Jain by faith 
is represented as saying to Nigan^ha-NStaputta, the historical founder of 
Jainism, in praise of the Buddha in whom he subsequently took refuge ;_ 

DbTra&sn vigatamohnssa pabhimm-khilossa vijita-vijnysssa | 
aui ghassa susamneittassa vuddhnsllassa sfidhupaufiassa « 
vesssntamssa vimalassa Bhagavato tassa s&vako' bam astui i 
* • * * # 

Tan.haceliidassa huddhassa v!Lvlhuma&m sTiiijtalittassa I 

nhnncyyassa yalrkhassa nttsmapuggalassa atulnssa II 

rnabato yusaggapjK»ttas=a Bhagavato tana s&vako' ham asmi 11 1 


1. Maj jhiuu-Niklys, Vol, I. P , (lift, Upili c»]l» himself fflraio in ibs I!IK of " a lay 
disci pis." which seoerdi with Jain phraseology, sad not with Buddhist, 
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It is interesting nuked that, most of the high-sounding adjectives 
in the Illthi-Gdtupbi record are to be found m UpaJi 1 * onlogmm of 
the Buddha r Mma*qfa=Mmu7'*k®r* ; mdfiarZj® *= puddaUfa ; tBufari|m = 
; d a ^T/ar = tfh a m m offA a * mn&Svijaya = vijitatfij&ftt ; 

qpahAaftt*etila*V$Aam-&ai& - ap/o^pttgfsfa ; rrfa-vtmritti = 

f jure 4a mm ; =i ; pasanifa mmupte a*u&ia- 

raip^j WtTwjm=Jif^W ui'^wJ rrrfrVtrrerfu. 

The coneluding paragraph clearly bridge out the fact that KhimraWa 
autobiographical epigraph wa? composed for him by a skilled composer, 
to whom tho ttiLsk of oompositioii was entrusted. The composition must 
hive received the warm approval of His Majesty before it was incised 
on the rook and set up on a hanging brow wherefrom it might attract 
the visitors and pilgrims of the Kum&ri bill. Thus in one important 
respect the Hathi-Gumpba record of Kbamwk differs from the edicts 
of Alofca, and the Dialogues of the Buddha, namely, that in it one tmeses 
the personal touches of the personage m whose name it si ancle, Bath 
the edicts of Asoka and the Dialogues of the Buddha make one feel as 
though their texts were written to dictation by some reporters and were 
afterwards edited by certain agents with slight changes here and there, 
cither in the sound^systum or in tho expressions, the general method of the 
editorial agents having consisted in (l) the use of Ptyada^t 

L&j* ^BT. r a*i B/ta or a similar set clause as a literary device for paragraphic 
divisions ; and £8} the conversion of a direct narration into an indirect one 
by substituting Devaua*Ppi$# for lBjE t DevBfiuWpiftm PijadannE tajina 
for iTie, moyE and ^awiay^, and DerEfitiwpijfaia pij/adauKO lajino for iwtf 
and mauitii precisely in the same way as m the Dialogue* of the Buddha 
Ti&tA&gato is substituted for ufla m, TatMgaiem for m? t ma^E t and 
for me t mama. 

The Artha-S&stra of Kantalya-Kaurifya (II. 10* 31) prescribes 
certain rules o! composition to be observed iu drafting the royal write. 
It specifies the principal qualities and defects of composition and hand¬ 
writing, In accordance with the prescription in the Artba-Ssatn, the 
defect of composition consists in (1) ey EgAdt a— irrelevancy ; 

(£) punarnkUm ^repetition ; (3) non-gmmmattea! and cm- 

idiomatic uso of words and expressions ; and (4-) tawpttiva — •irregularity* 
According to the same authority, the qualities of cam position {/rMo-y u no) 
Jonaist in (1) art ft aktama —the maintenance of syntactical order and 
logs rail sequence ; (2) Mamba wifi a — consistency of meaning ; (3) pari- 

/jflrpa/5* — sufficiency ; (+) mSdAt* rye—elegance or exquisi tenets ; (5) 
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awfdrya—refinement or propriety; and (ft) *paetatva— lutsidity nr ex¬ 
pressiveness. The fourteenth rock edict of A iota goes to show that, a* 
Mrly oi, the third century B. C„ the Maurya emperor was aware of 
these merits and defects, at least of the fact that repetition w n a defect 
of compocitwa iti a royal writ which might be excused only if it *« 
needed for emphasis and elegance- 

Explanations were required for repetitions and certain omissions, 
errors am) i molarities in the edicts of AScka But as regards Kb travels 
inscription, the composition of Ite text is free from all the defects men- 
tinned above and is bright with the required qualities. 
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9, THE RELATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL POSITION 

The H*thi-Gumplifi inscription im* heretofore judged ns nts epigraph, 
the finil rtflOfd of wh ? eb did tint extend beyond tEie thirteenth year of 
KMra vein's rei^n. But n weighty rmwou ha? now been found compelling 
ns to believe that its linn! record extends beyond the thirteenth year, though 
by no means beyond the fourteenth, lta record of tlie thirleenlli year 
opening with the words Terotawe ea van begins in the middle of the 
left half oF I, It and continues to the end of the same. This particular 
record cannot be said to run as far as I. 15, nay, to extend as far as the 
left three-fourths of the total length of 1. 115 as previously supposed. 
The thirteenth year’s record in I. 14 eon tain a a statement about the con* 
straction of 117 caves on the Kumarl hill, the twin-hiNa of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri, a joint work of Klifiravela and others, while the record in 
1 , 15 and I. Id contains a statement about some costly works of art and 
architecture dotio by K. tiara vela himself on the defilement of the mountain, 
in the proximity of the rest ins place of the Jain saints. Further, the 
thirteenth year’s record in !. 14 presents a grammatical con at rue l ion in 
Passive Voice, while the record in 1. 15 and 1, Id presents a construction 
in Active Voice, 

1. L 14— Terattua* ca vmc . tSrapitam. 

i, L 15 and IS iurai/iiti patUASpaifati-.HpSihijiafi, 

If the foregoing reasoning ho sound, them is little doubt that the final 
record of the Ilathi-Gunipha inscription extends as Far as and not beyond 
the fourteenth year of Kbaravela's reign. And in the absence of any¬ 
thing to prove the contrary, there is little difficulty in representing the 
llathi-GamphA inscription as an epigraph, which was incised or put up 
in Khara vela’s Fourteenth regnal year. That is to say, this inscription 
was set up on a hanging brow of rock on the Udayagiri hill, in front of 
the H&tbt-Qomphn, about a year after the excavation of 117 caves with 
their inscriptions and architectural constructions. 

In accordance with the thirteenth year’s record, some out of 117 caves 
were excavated by Khitravela’s queens, some by his sons, some by his 
relatives, some bv his brothers, some by the royal servants, and the rest 
by himself. Going by this statement, we cannot help thinking that the 
eaves and inscriptions standing in the name of Kharavola'a chief queen, 
of King Kadampo-Kudepa, of Prince Yadukha-Varikha, of the Town-judge 
Bhuti, of the menial Kusumu, and of others were works, which were 
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coin tnc a eed and bEUihsd in Kliuri vein's thirteenth regal year. If so, \> 
it cornet U> argue oil ilia peculiarity of certain exceptional letter-forms and 
to draw such a conclusion therefrom ba that one among the fifteen old 
Brihml inflaH|itiocti ccn tanking an exceptional letter-fonn reminding m 
of one in the inscriptions of A&oka is eirlier by a century than the other ? 
Will it ho correct, for instance* to my with Mr. K, D, Bongrji that inaa- 
much us io the lose dp lion of Prince Va JukhaA'ankha (No, IV ) r the 
"-sign is quite distinct* though very ^nmU in sizoj and the Setter Ha ** has 
neither a triangle oor a circle at its base/ 1 the inscription itself is anterior 
to that of King Kadampfl-Kodepa (No. Ill) ? We may venture to think 
LhaL Mr. Ranerji can no longer maintain his position, and that he will be 
prepared to appreciate the force of otir argument pressed in favour of 
accepting the ibsoriptiob* standtrig in the names of K him vela’s thief 
i|[ieen> King Kadatnjsa-Kudi>pa t Prince Vajukhi-Variklia, and the rent m 
[contemporary votive records, ibe records incised in Kbftravefa p jt thirteenth 
regal year. 
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so. the Floras concerning king air a of tjtkala 

Mr. JayuwaL’G search for light from literature on the history of 
Khlmvda h as proved a success, at least p in bo far as it ha? enabled him to 
obtain a few Sanskrit Hoka* from an Griya MS** which is lying unedited in 
the archives of the Indian Must'um, Calcutta. These are seven in number, 
and the MS* itself, though described as “old/* tUAV, in the opinion of 
experts, be safely assigned to the IOth century .A,IX, and can by no mcan? 
be dated earlier than the 14th century. The kfoknx ¥ a? cited by him in 
JBOHSj 1 y 17 P p> and reproduced by Dr + Sten Konow in Acta 

Oricktalia t Vo!, I r read a? follow? : — 

MS. Leaf B (Obwmbm) 

X A biro n&nia riijftbhul cut kale vidyafe pur* I 

ahiqiEi-dharmam^rtya Buddha-dharina-panlyanah H 

i. Nandaraja suvikliyatah Magadhe vidyatc tadi | 
sakara-pssnko Nand&h Vi'da-dharma^pamyatiah li 

S. Naikdasya sahito yuddhe Aim jilavfin bhavet I 
Aim jay am iipnnti m ah it b patena mlnosah ■ 

4. Svadbarma cot-kata khvilih Vcdanlharma^vvni&akHt] | 
Aiokasya mahftnaittrali Ainth Ullcaleavamh h 

5. ^ka-praatani-kbaude tu purfinah pArvaiottamah i 
Klimy/agirili nntufUnn pavitm eAlkata bhuvi u 

G. Xi vr^a-karun&rthilva da i va- bin I tu praptavan | 

** Astnin mvasatu nijan yivat ti^thali mod ini if 
tavat kilaan pary van tali tava klrittih virijate JP I 

7. Daiva-t Snl frute Aimh harsa-iiirbhara-mih^&h i 
Ko^ala-nagamiji ty&ktyl Klm^iiuli*miilpfitii ii 

The substance of the Verses, as made out by Mr. Jayanval, is ms 
follows :— 

11 W That Knliflga bad been conquered by (he kings of Mug&dha, 
and that it was liberated by one Aira (king) who defeated a 
Nanda king of Magadba, 

tfj) That the Nandos were Yedie* orthodox Hindu* ; and the Aim 
was liBtortKlox f Juina or Buddhist). 

(c) That the Aim was a great enemy of AJoka. 
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(,/) That the former capital of the Aim w« Kowli (South Koeala), 
and that the Aim removed Ids capital to the Khtndagiri at * Eka- 
prasUra ’ spot.” 

Wt v have nothing to say ngainst or to add to Mr Jaysfol s fourth 
point. But his first three point* are misleading, and need correct]tin. 

As to hie lirst point, we fiod in the verses no indication whatsoever of 
Kidiiii'a having luen eutiqnored by the kings of Magadha and liberated 
nrterwardh by King Aim. The implication of the verses obviously is that 
King Nnnda of Magudha who tried either to conquer Uth a la or appeared 
us a rival in his attempt to conquer some other country, wne defeated by 
King Aim of (Jtkula in a battle. 

As to his second point, what the verses state is that King Nandu 
of Mag ad ha who was defeated by King Aim of ITtkala in a battle, which 
ensued* bet woe n them, was an adherent of the Vedie system. Thevarses 
are reticent about the religion of other Nan da kings of M&gadlm, 

As to hi* third point, it does not appear from the verses that King 
Aira of Utkak was a great enemy of Asoka. Bather us a destroyer of 
Vedie religion and a promoter of his own faith, which was ntra-\ edis or 
unti-Vedic, he bore comparison with King Asoka, and the greater probabi- 
lity is that by tnnkutaiUfa, a* pointed out by Dr* Stem Konow, the verses 
were intended to represent King Aira as "a great friend of Asoka," 

In the inscriptions No. 1 and No. 3, Aira occurs as one of the 
distinctive royal titles prefixed, in the same manner, to the names of both 
Kbftmveh mud Kndampa-Kudepa, the remaining titles being llahafafa 
iv2fona Mid Katipj&lkijxiti. Seeing that both K hare vela and 
Kadampa, two kings of one and the same dynasty, bore these titles in 
common, especially the epithet Aira, it may lie surmised that Aira was a 
hereditary royal title or epithot of all the kings of this dynasty reigning 
in, KaMgn, in the same way that Brahmidattu was a hereditary royal 
litlc or epithet of all the kings of a particular dynasty reigning m Benares. 
But we are unable to hcs how such a surmise u made by Mr. Jayaswat 
could reasonably be made From the Sanskrit verses in the applauded Oft)* 
MS. In support of this surmise, lie argues, saving, “ It is apparent that 
the Aira, who lived from Lhe time of Nan da lip to Asoka could not have 
been one and the same Aim. Aim therefore indicates a aeries of kings," 
This nr^umunt of his, the force of which has freely been acknowledged 
by Dr. Sten Konow, is, in our opinion, unconvincing. For, in the first 
place, from the quoted verses, it is not at all clear that King Narnia of 
Magadha, referred to therein, was a pre-Maury an Narnia king. And, 
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secondly, in Scribing King Aira of Utkak as a mahmititm (great-friend) 
of Atoka, the intention of the author of the verses does not appear to be 
to say that ho ni also a contemporary of the latter. The purport of the 
verses seem h to be to the effect that in eo far as King Aim of Utkola was a 
destroyer ef Vedie religion and promoter of bis own faith, which was nun- 
Vedic or n oii-Veflic, hit deserved, id the opinion of the author of the verges, 
to be described as "a gimt friend of Atoka. 1 ’ 

Ae to the geoninenoss of two traditions embodied in the Sanskrit 
verses — -(1) that King Aira of Utkaia removed his capital frotn the KoFalS- 
,s ity to the Ekaprastarn-tract around the Khatyjagiri hill in Utkala, and 
(ij that the former capital of King Aira, who was a contemporary and 
Victorians rival of King Nanda of Magadha, was in KoHaJiior South Ko^k— 
Mfh Jay a 55 wal has urged two separate argil me nts, which are as Follows : — 

{1} That the capital of Kalinga before Atoka and after the Nandaa 
is Called Porthufi (by Megasthencs) which corresponds with the 
Prastara of the Sanskrit verses, the Farthdi which, by its loca¬ 
tion in the Khanrjagiri, seems to have been identical with Dhauli 
(Tosali). 

(£} That, according to the Puranas* amongst the local dynasties 
which arose during the Andhra-period, there was :— 

(n) the dynasty of Koaali (South Ko^ala, which, aa described in 
the Vianu-IWana, adjoined Ibjrn or Orissa, a mi, m described 
by Hwen Thsang, adjoined Eiliigi to the north-west and 
above the A ml lira country)} 

(A) who were commonly known as the Megku, J frgkit having 
been a shortened form of Mf'gkarakant i ; 

(*) who were very " powerful ** and 11 wise PJ ; and 
(ti) whose kings were nine in number, 1 

It is possible that \ft$ka was a shortened form of Metjhavfi&wia or 
Mtihdmitgharidtim k It is not impossible that nine kings of the Mcgha or 
Moghavahmia dynasty, including Kharavda and Kadampa-Kndepa l reigned 
in Kahnga during the Andhra-period of Indian history; But there is 


1. Kuflrilaviiqi m rajlnQ lilnivj^vnibi f malkinnU^ l 

" 11 Hi *u makbj 7 Ita biMHhn mamtn QnvnLTn to | 
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nothing in the inscription of Kharaveh *nd Kudam pa - Kudepa to corro¬ 
borate the tradition that the MahBmeghavihaiia kings of Kalvpga removed 
their capital from Kosala to Lkapri^tara-tiuet.. 

It might be, if the information supplied m the Indika of Megaetheaw 
U aL all reliable, that Part MU corwpondiog with Ekapreslnra of the 
venm, was the capital of Ealing* before the reign of Asoka, But there ii 
nothing in the Indika of the Greek ambassador to the court of Chandra* 
gnptn to indicate thit Parthali was the Capital nf Kalifiga when King Airft 
of UtkaU was its lord. The occurrence of the name of the hill as Khan >- 
giri is enough to show that, whatever the source* the tradition ie of a late 
origin. Mr + R. D* Bancrji lias conclusively proved by the evidence of the 
inscription of Udvct&kesarT that the ancient name of the Khu^mgiri hill* 
np to the 10th or lltli century A,D tJ was Komim-pamta, the expression 
embodying the name of the bill being 8ri-K*fadrtip*naUt*lHne+ It 
is for Mr. J&vaswal to say when the name of the sacred bill changed into 
Kkantlagiri or Khantfa^aOfc, 

This ia not all, In the f-lithbGiiiujihu inscription of Khiravala, 
H the city of KalingV* occurs as the name of the capital of 
KoIiOga* This cat y t ns the description goto, was not far removed from the 
Tiuunulifa or Tatwli road. That Tuttatulty.t or Tatusxuli is the same 
geographical name ns Tmal j or Totafi is a conjecture, which awaits 
confirmation from independent evidence, Mr. Jayaswal baa still to 
prove that Khani-aiaila in the EknpraMara-tniot is identical with 
n affara, which is mentioned in Kbinivda's inscription as the -capital of 
Kalinga. 

wa notice a wide discrepancy between what is slated in the 
Sanskrit verses and what in Kbarn vela's inscription concerning King 
Nanda of Magadha, In accordance with the statement in the Sanskrit 
verses, King Aim of Lftkcila defeated King Nanda of Magadhu, And from 
the three statements in Khan vein's inscription, (l) that there was an 
aqueduct in Kaliuga opened out by King Nanda 103 years back 
tUaiaMtUt^fkUliteTlt pand4im} $ (i) that the Throne of lina belonging to 
Kntiiigx was Carried of! by King Nanda (Niimd&r&ja-nHam 
JitidianviO* flE3 d (3) that IMlmdaka, founded by the former kings of 
KaliAga, became a dark pool overgrown with a jungle of grass in 113 years 
( K alimfjQ-pu card ja-nivt s i t u ^ PH h tidarfa -dn t ha# a n upa -da 6 ft a pa n a m ca 

leruia-BOifl-setd-kflia^ it is dear that the then 

reigning king of Kaliiiga was defeated in a battle by the tbun reigning 
King Nanda of Magadha* 
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Jt seems that the story in the Sanskrit verses is a -onriocu? medley of a 
■certain result of tbu ides resiling of KhStavelii’s inieription and ft certain 
legend in the Fnrnna.^ We &re t no doqht r at one with Mr. J&y&twd to 
Ihiiak that these verves arc important as confirming the correctness of the 
reading of the Tint word of Khskra vela's inscription, after the invocation 
formula, as Airena instead of Vcrena or Khartum. 
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11, THE GEOGRAPHICAL ALLUSIONS 

The oIJ Brahml inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khamfxgiri Caves 
contain certain geographical allusions, the value of which has not, as yet, 
been eystemat ically discussed and folly ascertained, What are these 
alludoosf 

Of the fourteen U rah nil inscriptions, the first ten are attached to the 
caves which were excavated by different donors on the hilt now known by 
the name of Udayagiri, And the remaining four are attached, together with 
the table of Brihmt alphabet, to the caves which were excavated on the 
hill now known by the name of Khanijagiri, The two hills ‘ J form, 
says Major Kittoe, " part of a bolt of sandstone rock, which, skirling the 
base of the granite hills of Orissa, extends from Autgar and DckkunEVl 
(in a southerly direction) past Kurds and towards the Chi Ik a lake, occa¬ 
sionally protruding through the beds of laterite." ' 

These belong, acoording to Mr, Stirling, to a group of four small 
hills, which are severally called the Udayagiri, Dewalgiri, Niiglri and 
Khandgiri, “ are composed of a silicious sandstone of various colour and 
texture, and are all curiously jjerforated with small caves, disposed in two 
or three irregular stories," This group of four hills, from lofl to 200 feot 
in height, is situated "about five miles west of Rliobanesar, near the village 
of Jaymnra, in the Chxraudhi Khnndaiti of Khurda, and still within the 
limits of the Khctr," T 

The Khandagiri is just four or five miles north-west of Bhuvaneivar and 
nineteen miles south-west of Cuttack, and is separated from the Udayagiri 
bv a narrow glen about a hundred yards ini width, 3 Mr, R> D* Baneryi 
bat rightly suggested that the twin hills of Khantagiri and Udayagiri 
were known to the authors of the cave .inscriptions os ifn pn <3/o-Kumtiri- 
puma to. the Kumiia and Knmirt mountains. The ancient name of 
Khnndagiri as liamtJra-pdrfflto is met with iu Udyota.KeSari’s inscription 
in Lulalendu-Kcsari's cave on the K bandog irt, and that of Udayagiri as 
Kupnari-petmufti la met with in the ILilEii-Gumphu inscription of 
Khtravda. 1 


i. jiSD, oid fori™, vd, vt, p. mre. 

j£, EHracl from StLrJicir 1 * Ili'fwrt on 0rff4A Id JASR p Old St He*, VuL VI, p T 1070, 
Kitk’Q'i letter IP Prin^c-p ita JAEB* Old Eoritiv, Val* VI* p. J073. 
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Mr Baiierji boa made a mere surges I ion without bringing forward 
an v urgumen la to [trove hie [joint t>r offering any ei plat) at ions for its 
orientation. That tho ancient name of Khstyjagiri was known to the 
author of Udyota-Kesari’s inscription to ba KurnSra-parvata « beyond 
dispute. The internal evidence of tin* inscription which must bo assigned 
to the lUlh or 11th century A.D. is enough to prove the identity between 
A" u »i o ru-pii r vatu and the in odor u Kliainjagii i. lhe inscription, dated in 
the Gth regnal year of Sri-UdyoU-Keiari, records the re-oxcnvatioa of an 
old lank, the repairing of an old cave-temple and the installation of the 
images of the twenty-four l lrLhaiibirAS on the enured site of ffuinflro- 
ptiTvata as meritorious works of the donor. The test of the inscription 
embodying this record reads as follows:— 

S rl -Udyota- Kesari ■ vijay a-rfijy a-sai pvat 5 
9rl-K ntn &ra - par val a-s thfl n e jinma vflpi jirnna Isatiu udyotita 
Tasniina thine caturvimssti Tlrlbarptara stbftpita. 

Here the tank referred to is no other than the one which exists up till 
to-day on the eastern face of the Khmyjagiri, hewn out of the rook and 
sacred to both the Jains and Hindus, and the caves with images of the 
twenty-four Tlrthniikntas installed therein are no other than those which are 
known now-u-davs as Navamuni, Ding si and Hnndniiin on the same hill. 

In the Halhi-Gumphi inscription of Khiravda { I. It), it is 
stated that His Majesty caused one hundred and seventeen caves to be 
made on Kmntlre-paeafa in the well-run realm of victory (aupomlrt-ci/rijpi* 
cnJte). Mr. Jayaswal and other scholars bare sadly missed the real 
sense of the phrase erjpana(a-ifi;ttpa-e«4'u. As we have sought to Hbow, 
this is just another and earlier form of the phrase iri-vijaya-r&jya. We 
mean that a upturn to is not to be equaled with sup-ireato, " the noble 
mountain, 1 ' but with aupiwmrJto or aapreeflto, ** well-run," " well- 
conducted," and that bora the word caku is not to be taken in the 
sense of a belt, but in that of a realm of command (dtiu-cakhi). The 
manipulation of »och mo expression as atfj&i&ato-etjii^i'i-cafca is perfectly 
in accord with the two of tho royal epithets, pueuto-euka and nm/nJ- 
mjaya t attached to the name of siri-Khuravela in the HStbi-Gumphl 
inscription {I- 10). It cannot finally be decided whether the designa¬ 
tion Kttiu^n-jweafu was restricted to one bill, the Udnyagiri, or was 
used to denote the twin hills of Gdayagiri and Kbandagiri, It is 
more probable that the author of the inscription intended to denote both 
tho hills by a general name, just in the same way that the fashion 
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now-a "days L to denote both the hilkj if brevity demands it, by one name, 
the t 3sme of Khsnrfngiri, But this is not to deny l\ml the Kbandftgiri was 
possibly known, os early as the r£athi-Gumjdi& imoriptifid, by a separate 
name such as K \imdra-pattaUu Here the puna mule out of the twin hi Ik 
deidgnatgd by n group name is on a [mr with that of Narada and Pan-ala, 
the twin hills or mountain peats designated by a common name as 
Namdn, IF it be true,, as we believe it h f that the earlier group-name was 
AlumM pared to, that is, Udavagin, and the later group-name was fw(m3r£i* 
parzrdto^ that is, Kbamjaglri, the historian ha* to find out a solution of 
the problem how was it that the dame of KhandugiH came to receive a 
greater sanctity than, and gain precedence over, that of Uduyagirl. 

Thus it is dear that Kb fir a veil's kingdom has been praised in his 
inscription as a 4M]mQQi$*vijaya-eaka or |fc well-run realm of victory ,T 
(L 14) P ad expression, corresponding to $rt-rijQ$a-rajfa in Udyota-Ke§ari*@ 
insert[itied, and a grandiloquent substitute for such a simple and earlier 
expression ns ci/ito* in A Baku's R* E. IT, raja^kaya io ASoka/s 
It. B, XIII, or raja (ril/ya) in Dbanabhtiti’s inscription on the Barhut 
E. Gateway, in such a phrase an Bvgamn i rajt [SiiAg^nH^ r5iy?}, What 
was the kingdom for which the lugh-sonndtng phrase tvpartatQ+rijaja-taku 
was coined? 

One of the royal titles attached to the name of King Kharavela in 
the [Luhi-Gmn|ili£ inscription is KaliriifldMip*it\ ° the Sovran Lord of 
fialibga* 1 (L 1) + The same royal title adorns the name of King Kadanipa- 
Kudepa in his inscription (No, HI). Khun vela figures in the inscription 
tf his chief queen as Knft^^a-aaknraii $ ft the (King) Overlord of 
Kalingu 11 (No. II). Tbeeo go at once to *bow that the Eat ended kingdom 
was no other than Kasiuga. 

The Haihi-G umphi inscription strikes throughout a patriotic note 
about Kaliilga. In Ifc t Kiaaravclu is styled Knlimgddhipafi t 11 the Sovran 
Lord of Kuliriga f * (I. 1)* In it* he is said to have been consecrated os a 
UtihSrSji or u Great Majesty |J in the thin! generation of two kings id 
Kriw'djrirdwrJ'i', 11 the royal dynasty of Ruling* n (i, 1). In it, he is 
waid to have caused terror to the A&snka or Asika city 1 with the aid of the 
army from Rulings (KdU'pgdgat3ya ar^jyi, L Iu it, he in said to 


t. CL in the PeL&TilLhn, 11. T. 60<] HI* '1. 

t. Knlff lliat JbynawAl reads UN it-T. 
i> Note Urn JejatwaL re&J# K<n«Ji<ihraAyjtnjfij. 
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have governed ArakaUpura/ inhabclcd by the Vulyfldharae, tn the manner 
of the former kings of Kalin^a [A'ciEi^ir-puuarJjffnaffi' dfjflmeiKj ea itih'mi (m, 
L 4). In it, lie is said to have bililL the Great-victory- Palace which was 
the Kali figa-royal-reside ace (/fa//^£a*rJ/enittd«rf, l, 10). In it, he is taid 
to hive ilotie due honour to the memory of tire former kings of KaEiuga 

I. 11). In it t beta said to have re¬ 
habilitated Phhu’aga or Pithucb, founded by the former kings oF Knlinga 
(Kiih'^n-piiffrird/rt-itiitOJri^T. I* 12)* Lastly, in tlie same record, ho is said 
to have triumphantly brought back to Kalinga (AWi'w^risii tlwrfj) the 
Throne of Jina belonging to KaJinga which was carried away by King 
Nando (Ntimiliriijn-nftiup Kalina - Jmift anaip, I. 13), And in the muorip- 
tion oF Khara vela's chief quven, a cave is said to have been made by Her 
Majesty for tlia residence of the honoured recluses of the Iva tin gas 
#ot nan£nat$ w II) 

The lint Li-Gum phi inscription clearly shows that the capital of 
Kaliiiga during the reign of Kbnravela was fl the city of 

Kiting*-,” which has been satisfactorily identified with Mukhalingiirn on 
tlic V atp&idlilrii and the adjacent ruins in Guta jam District, Madras Preti* 
deucy. rt2 The Purlc Platen of Indravarman, dated in the Gfu'igs year 149, 
go Eo show that, the kings of the Gftrig* dynasty had generally granted 
their donations from Kdin^a-ntt^ira/ the self-same city of Kalinga which 
Prof. Sylvain Levi seems inclined to identify with Kalingapatam,* %0 miles 
mrtb-Oaet oF Sriknkohi or rhikakoh* 

We read in the HiUhi-Gumph^ inscription that as goop as he was 
anointed, in the very first year of his reign, King Khilraveln repaired the 
gates, walls and buildings badly damaged by stormy wind in the city of 
Kaliitga raised the embankments of the deep and t*»! 

tanks, ami restored all the gardens at the cost of 35,00,01)3 (coins)* 
thereby enabling his subjects to be pleased (L 2)> Wo aka read in the 
same inscription that Ilts Majesty spent the first fifteen years of bis life 
playing the princely games, and nine as a Crown-prince, well-versed in 
the art of writing, coinage, and the rest ; and also that he belonged to the 
third generation of two kings belonging to the royal dynasty of KaEinga 
(hihya KaUwga-Tiijnvatfise puriaa*ijiM$e) f the kings of which may be 


1. Noii‘ ihMt another penjbit roadLUg ii lift i f ■-jiur -i or §hatgpu tu. 

2. EL Vol. IV h p. B7. 

3 El, Voir XIV B p P 30, 

4. JA + 1035, T* CC\T, pp + SO, S3. 57. 

5. CuDoin^hnnj '< Antiant Geography ni India, B. N, M&jiamilur * edition, Nolea, p. 730 
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supposed to have been all distinguished by such royal titles a» Atra-8 in, 
iirttJ KiilimjMhipatt [1, H. 1[t )' It may hr safely 
inferred from these that ths city of wa» the capital of 

* 1*3 daring the reign of tho preceding two generations of two Air*. 
MeghnvfiUna kings each, at leant,during the reign of the second generation 
of two kings. The city of Kalifiga lias been referred to in the reearde 
of the third, fifth and eighth years of KhSra vela's reign, and there 
ib nothing in any of the fourteen old Bralmit inscriptions to suggest that 
this city ceased to be the capital of Kalii.ga during tho reign of the third 
yvneratitici of two kingSj of whom Khiiravirla was one. 

What was the capita! of Kalina, the land of the Kaliiigas, when 
King Afoka of Magadha conquered it and permanently Annexed it to Ida 
empire, no one knows. What is manifest from his edicts, especially the two 
copies of his two Secrete Keck Edicts, is that Tosali and Saiul^ were two 
principal towns in the Kalidg* Province of his empire, of which the former 
wits a seal of Mmirya vice royalty. One act of Ids Rock Edicts and one 
M] ,y of his Separate Hock Edicts have been found “ inscribe on a rock 
called AswasUma, situated close to the village of Dhauli," and the modern 
village of Dhauli which it no other than the town of Twali is " about 
seven miles to the south of Bhuvaneivar,"' though one must endorse the 
opinion of Prof. Vineeot A. Smith that the exact position of Tosali, as 

known then, “ has not been ascertained " 

A second set of Asokn’s Rock Edicts and a second copy of his Separate 
Koek Edicts have teen found " engraved on the face of a picturesque rock 
in A large old Fort called Jattgn jn (Lac-fort), near the bank of Rsiknlyfi 
river, about eighteen miles to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam.” 1 
Though we have no means of asoertvining the exact position of Samipa, 
this much is certain that it was a District town of the second division of 
Atoka's KaUfiga Province, and that it was situated somewhere in the vici¬ 
nity of the Jauga.a I-'ort in the Gan jam District. 

The ancient name of the rock on the face of whiuh the Dhauli version 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts nod Separate Reck Edicts wav engraved was em¬ 
bodied in the Dhauli copy of his Bock Edict I. But, ns hail lu- k would have 
it, exactly that portion of the inscribed surface is broken off which bore the 
four letters inscribing the name of the roek, and there is no means of restor¬ 
ing the lost name. In the present state of our knowledge, wo have to he 


L D. R. FhtocUffcur’ft Awlm. p. 25B. 
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satisfied with the fact that, whatever was the actual name of this rock, it 
had consisted of four syllables We are very fortunate to have intact 
the AJokan name of the Jauga> rock in the J&ugada Copy of ASoka’a 
Bock Edict I, in the statement : bjm dhammalipi Khepingatoai pdMirwi 
DevSna^pj^ftiii J*fj/iirJ jts• MZP 15/i'ua fifcfiffpilii. 

"Thi* Edict of the Law was caused to be inscribed by His Gifted 
Majesty and Grace the King on Mt. Khapujigala.” Thus the recorded 
name is found to be AficuriHufaipmnfa, " the KhapiAgain mountain. 1 ' 

Now, wra I wiring the two statements, one in the Dhauli copy contain¬ 
ing the lost Afiuknn name of the Dhauli rock and the other in the Jaugatja 
copy containing the Asokan name of the Janga'ja rock, and noticing how 
closely these agree with each other, anti bearing in mind that the missing 
name in the Dhauli copy, precisely like Khopbpgtih in the Jaugaijn version, 
consisted of four syllables, one cannot help Feeling inclined to think that 
tbe same also was the name in the Dhauli copy. 1 IE these were correct, 
one might have reasonably taken Khtipimgalu to be tile name, not of an 
isolated rock, but that oE a range or group of hills representing the 
northern extension of the Eastern Ghats and extending along the sea-coast 
of Baling* in ils eastern extremity. We arc not pressing this as an estab¬ 
lished fact, but just what is possible, if Klwpi’rigtdit occurred as a common 
name in both the copies. Even if this were an established fact, the 
problem would have remained, whether the Kumaraparvnta of Udyota- 
Kcsari’s inscription and the K u mi &tip<tisotct of KhJravjks inscription 
would have been included in the Khapi Again range known ill AsokaV time. 

The fragment LVI of the Indika of Megasthencs mentions IV rtftnti* 
as the royal city of the 0*ti*g<z representing the tribes that dwelt by the 
Ganges, nearest the sea. Partuaiia is the spelling of the name which 
appears in one of the foot-notes of the Fragment XX. R in Frof, 
McGiindlc’s translation. Purlalu is evidently a simpler form of the 
spelling Portuaiia, which has been suggested in the second root-note of the 
Fragment LVI. tf, do St. Martin would identify lho royal city of the 
C*ti*pf with Vardlnna (contraction of Varddhamtlnn), now R end wan. 
Prof. McCrindla thinks that the Calinga wcr.- a great and widely 
diffused tribe that settled mainly between the Mnlniiiadf and the Godavari, 
and that their capital was situated " ou the Mahttnad), higher up than ihe 
site of Katffkr’ 1 And Mr, Jayaswal, as we saw, lakes Parffatit in good 


1 Dhauli: lyani.patulwi. 

Jaugatju : Jyfl.ii irtorpiaalipi i paearttn. 
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fditli to be the correct anti only spoiling, *oi identifies Partial it with the 
Ekaprailara tract which, according to the story of the Sanskrit verse? 

< I noted from nn old Ofiyi MS,, was the site of the new capital of King Aim 
of Ulkala, around Khantjagiri. Because Megasthsties, the Greek ambassa¬ 
dor &t the court of Chandragupt* Maurya, happened to mention Partial" 
as the royal City of the Catinfa, he safely nssnmts tiiat Partial" was the 
capital of Kalifiga in the time of Chuidragupta Maarya, nay, also during 
the pfiign of King Nanda who is mentioned in the HSthi-Gtimpba inscrip¬ 
tion, and who, according to him, was no other than Wanda referred to in 
the Sanskrit verses as the king of Magudha defeated by King Aim of 
lltkala in a battle fought between them. The implication of this is that 
pithwfaga at Pithutfa heeame abandoned to its fate 103 years (113-11) 
previous to the consecration of Kharavdn. 

In the same inscription (I. 6), we read that His Majesty brought into 
hie capital, from the Tarmtultya or Tmuuirf? road, the canal which was 
opened out by King Nando 103 yearn back (NnadflrSfa-ifVBIrtMffl'OjWtifarR 
This canal must have been opened out 98 years (103.5) 
previous to the consecration of KbBravela. 

In the same inscription (I, IS), we also read that His Majesty brought 
luck to Kalifiga, from Anga-Magadha, the throne of Jina which had been 
carried off from Kalifiga by King Nanda (Neiufara/a-nftam Kalirpga 
Jini JjuimjiII], 

Xow squaring up these thrm statement*, it tfrecfpraiefi ea&j tc unilerstand 
(l) that Kalifiga waa under the away oF King Nanda of Afiga-Magadha, 
aL least, from the 102nd to the 98th year previous to the reign of Khura- 
vela i (2) that PHhufaga or Pithw^a, founded hy the former kings of 
KuliiV'&j became abandoned to tls fate with the advent of King Nanda 
in Kalifiga ; (3) that here by the former kings of Kalifiga Khira- 
vela wanted to mean those kings of Kalifiga who had reigned before 
Kalifiga wafl conquered by King Nanda ; and (+) that the rule of King 
Nanda in Kalifiga ended when the dynasty of Kalifiga kings to which 
KIniravela himself belonged came into power. 

It cannot be confidently maintained that par that is or Partvalis, 
mentioned in the Indika of Megasthenes a? the royal city of the Cating/r, 
was a Greek pronunciation of the name of the tract called Eko-prnefdra or 
prdsfflrn which, according to the Sanskrit verses in Mr, Jayaswal’s Old 
Oriji MS., become the site of the new capital of King Aira of Utkaia, 
whose former capital was the Kosalfi-eity, and that in other words, Pctrfltafis 
ur i .i fujlis was the capital of Kalifiga in the days of King Nanda of 
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M^gn'lLa who supposed to have been u pro-Maurymn Indian monarch 
and a contemporary of King A ini of Utkala. 

A presumption without convincing proofs may bo utterly devoid of 
truth in sober history. In order to maintain (I) that Pttrthuli* or ParltmU* 
in the Iiidika was a Greek spelling of Mfm-pwtdm or Pmeftiro in the 
Sanskrit verses, (2) Lhat King Narnia of Magadh* mentioned as a con¬ 
temporary of King Aira of Utfcala was a prc-Mauryati Narnia king* ami 
(3) that PaHhalis or Pmataw was the c&piUl of Katiiiga when King Aitm 
of Utkala reigned there iu the days of Ghandragapta Maury a when Hcgas- 
thenea was in India, one must be sere (I) that Pirtluxtf* or PartmUn is 
mentioned in the Indika kts a tract, Like fifai-pfusfiniJ, around the Khain/a- 
giri, and ( t ) that them is mention of any Aira King of Utkata or Kaliuga 
as a contemporary of a Nnnda king of Magadh* who was a precursor, d 
of Cbandr&gupta Maurya. But nothing is surer than that one 
cannot be sure about these two poiuts. We are entirely in the dark as to 
who, among the kings uf Kilidga, were coutcm|ri> raring of the pre-Aiiokah 
Maury a kings and p re-Maury an Nan da kings of Magadha, 

In K bam vela's inscription (L 12), we have mention of a place founded 
by the former kings of Ksdinga and known by the inim^ of pithittla§a or 
Pithitila, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle of grass- 

The city of Kaliuga could not have been very far from the IWuiilijya or 
Tana#id* road wherefrom (he canal opened out by King Narnia 103 ye art 
bank was brought into it by King Kharavela in the fifth year of his reign. 
The reading Ttiuu^ti/'ijfu is certain. The plaster casts and ea tain pages of 
the Hithi-Guxnphi inscription leaves no chance for the reading of the 
second letter as u. If the i used bed name might be read as Tuusnhya or 
Fe 14 «oif v it could have been easily equated with TedUli* Sut read as Tan* i- 
a ut i tj a or Tanas off, U remains to be seen how the name could Lie equated 
with Tosuli {pri 4 $Nn). We have noted that Utn i H the first member of the 
compound, occurs in one of the verses of the Muhavaipsa as the opposite of 
maha: Mdfcisluu, Sica. Tam irftrj. And *ntuj* t the second member of 
the campound, must be treated either as an eqtiivalent in an eastern dialect 
of the Pali iurvjo, or of the Sk. eBr^ii, or as a form of sdi conjoined with 
the suffix i f a. The first alternative u Lean likely for the reason that the 
general tendency of the dialect of the EilhUGtimpbl inscription is to 
replace /-sound by -r-sound, unless it be supposed that the name has been 
retained as it was locally pronounced If be regarded as an 

equivalent of Tapitiffuriy^i it matt be rendered in Lngbsh the Little 
Sun-temple (road).' 1 If, on the other hand, it be regarded as a form of 
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Tisitdtti^ conjoined wi£h the suffix yu, it most be rendered : 4 * the Liitle 
Siva temple (road)/ 1 tfuli being one of the epithets of Siva. Anyhow, it 
iff curium I hut the opposite of TViidiuiJjyu or Tatui^ult is ^fcihdauJi^r or 
: 'L If S0j it may be shown that. FifAurfu^u or PiDlttrfg f the site of 
the former capital of Kalifkgn, was just in the nesghbotifiiood of the dfcf of 
Kaliriga. 

pjHuif/ 41^7 is the yam*? name Pfiltw^hn in Suiidkrii t and Ffriitniu i* 
but a .shortening from Pit h wlnya t a word which b the same in meaning as 
btihif'iiftbd, " abounding in many waters/* *' the watery .* 1 The samo 
eignifieatice of the name may be gathered, I think, from a legend in the 
Yignii*Purftajt regarding the origin of the name of FftJmdafai or Peboa, 

11 Ffthu’s pool/ * an old town near T banes war. f The Uamjsvyuha which 
b a Buddhist work in Sanskrit and counted among the PituhS-rmputyu- 
fit rat by the Buddhists of Nepal, contains an interesting account of the 
wanderings of a Buddhist seeker of truth in the Deccan (D&ksinilp&tbe)* 
In it, the Bmldldst I earner concerned has been represented as travelling 
from Mitlaka (on the bank of the Godavari, near Patitthana or Paitban 1 ) 
to Naladbvaja, from Nmladhvajn to Suprabha, from Snprahlia to Sarva* 
grama of Tosiila in Amitatosala* and from thence to This 

PTlhuril«trii is apparently not different from what P to lumy in bis work on 
geography (YIL L &S), calls PjIiiMdrtf-fiieteopolis, pOundm* the capital, 
Pitundm which was a Greek spelling, m shown by Plot Bflnitt L&vi r 
of Fifivavtfir.* The following note on Piiundm from the pen of Prof* 
Svlvain Levi is worth quoting in thk connection :— 

M Ptolemy/ 1 rays Prof, Sylv&in Lfri, 11 describing the towns situated 
iu the interior of the cone try of ALesWim {VIL L P3), designates its 
capital PihJndra*mefrojioh'3* The country of itaiiobi or Maiwlia (VIL 
L 1h) lent its name to the river JfatWht which represents the group of 
the mouths of the Godavari and the Kr$nfL The Periplue writes 
instead of ilahdin , Sinco a long lime Lhe ychoiarE have equated J/tiijo/of 
or Jluhotia with the denomination in the lirsfc word contained in 

the well known name of Mti&nlipuiam (pdlam—patLiHa T the town) 


1. Cunuiu^tmm't Ancleut Geograpb? oT India* tttlilcd by 3. N r tfajumUnr, p, 33j r 
‘J, BaHa-Ulpitn, FjUSyt^Tigp, VatLhngfttlyt, ww® (V77. Amkim 
twisd (Mita&afra) . .tMjJdne, Gdd'Jrff orj-fciiff. the that? 11491011 at |lm mformuJjDEt can- 

UifliK) LU ttie S? LA ■ ^ ipltii-CQnanjimLnry , Hio pufijtq, 

3. JA, 13*5. T. 0071, jk M- 
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in'jir (lie m Ob tbs oi thg Krana).' itaisvtiu extended in tie north op to 
Palunta, or more accurately, up to the equator in the neighbourhood of 

Patourn.Ptolemy locates Pi tundra In the interior of Maitolia, between 

the mouths of (tbe two rivers) JJ<ir'Waa and Manudnt, to pot it otherwise, 
between the delta of ibo (iodavar I and the Mabanndt, nearly atari equal 
distance from both. It would, therefore, be convenient la search for its 

location in tlic interior of Chikakot and Kaling&patam,..towards the 

cot tree of the river Nigivalf which bears nUo the ntmo of Laiigulira, (ho 
’ ltiver of tho Plough/ The Imperial Gazetteer of India itself indicates l hi* 
etymology; lahgala, Sanskrit ; unfit la, Tulugu. This dutiotninadnu evokes, 
bringing nearer the souvenir of P tundra, the text of the Hilhi-ti umpire 
inscription in which K bare, void Matters himself having ploughed with the 
plough the soil of Pitktukt,”* or as wc prefer to read and interpret it, 
■' hiving let opt the grassy jungle of PttAnflafd into N>u>igata, the river 
1,Hiigala (f Jlri gtiliy a)." 1 2 

Prof. Sylvnin Levi draws attention to the story of SamudrapaU in 
Lea, XXI of the Jiiua i ltarfldhyayana-Sutra, in which there is mention of 
Pihumfpi as a sea-coast town reminding us at once ef K hiraveJa’s PiiAntht- 
Pitkuflafa and Ptolemy's Pitttndra.* This story dearly shown that Pitin^a 
was an emporium of trade which could be reached from Campa by the mer¬ 
chant vessels that had to follow a sea-route to complete their voyage, 
Campa, as we all know, was the capital of Ahga, situated on tho lower 
Course of the Ganges, and the story in question relates that a Jain mer¬ 
chant named Pilita, who was a native of Campa, had a son born to him at 
sea i ttmiuta) when he was returning home with his wife from PiAtoiula, 
where he went for the purpose of trade and happened to win the hand of 
the daughter of a merchant of the place. The father chose Saminimpafa, 
" the Protege of the Sea,” as the name of the boy then born at sea. There 
Can be little doubt that PtAuip^a in Ardha-Magadhi is the *ame geographi¬ 
cal name as PUAuda-PiihmU^a in Khara vela's iDSCriptioo, Ptolemy's 
Piiftndra, the capital of Matwlot-Mawlta, and PrtAarStd.ru in the 
Gaii/avyuha. 


1. tw tLo Iliitone unmc She! - lymtilORV (,f SJfliQjipcHiiPn. He VuJe.Bornplf, - ,i (Mf 

2. Tmoitntfld from ttiO French in J A, Ifria, T. COTI, pp, ($0.01, 

S. Nikniud L ii f«JG i‘i nl iu thu Jtfjlrkfthrtejft-F nrfcij n, 

4 B J A, lt*M a T. CCYI, pp. 5745s 
£. Jacobft Jiina Satm# (B. E,)> Fare II, p. 
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According to the unanimous testimony of the Jiitakas, particularly of 
tivo versions 1 of the M shago viuda-Suttanti which represents one of the 
earliest forms in which one hods the JSttkiu in Buddhist literature, 
Dantapurn was the earlier capital of Kaliiiga, as early os when K*s1 was 
an empire with Kaliuga ns one of its provinces. The coupleL in the 
Sultanta-Jiiakii J mentioning Danfapura as the capital of Knlinga/ the 
land of the Kaliugss, is found to be n quotation from an earlier chronicle 
of seven Fnrohilos in the Aiiguttara-Nikaya,* embodied in b prose-story, 
which has not, as yet, assumed the character of a JaUika," Danlapnf*, 
which is no other than Uiuitniurtt in the MsliSbliitftU 1 ' Mid D 
in Pliny's Natural History, has been definitely identified by Prof. SyWatn 
Lfivi with Ptolemy’s Mutuum and modern Pufanru near Uhicacole in 
the Ganjnm District. When e racily iJantupur^Patun™ ceased to lie 
the capital of Halifiga we caunot say. But it is certain that it had 
been the capital of Kiiiuga before PilAtula-Pitiwdra became the royal 
city. It may bj safely concluded from the foregoing discussion that the 
transfer of the capital from Daulaparv to prlimlaht must have taken place 
before the advent of King Xand* in Killings and before the establishment 
of the rule of the royal dynasty of Kalin ga to which Khiravela himself 
belonged. 

The S*rabha6g»*Jitak» (Fa us toll's No. refer# to a time when 

Kfis) eras just mu independent kingdom, which existed side by aide with 
the kingdom of King Danijakl, The city of Knmbbnvatl was the capital 
of Daipjakl’s kingdom, of Dandaka, measuring 61) pjauai long. Damfakl 
was a powerful emperor, whose supremacy was freely acknowledged by 
Kllibga, the king of the land of the Kaliugas [Kalhlga^Sja). King 
KiSiu^a is described us one of the lords of the subordinate kingdoms 
(attl^raraUAuti/apal p'iw). The prosperity of the Daipjaks empire and the 


1 . >lr„ lit Iho DlEku Sikija, Vnl, 11 , and the Giber lb the ilahlnwtn, 

-i MutiHg^viiidit-^utLiifiLA cnliMlcd M * 0nttik»U-J|tik» m tbu GalLa-SiiluLeRtti, p r 00, 
y, Dtmiapiira Ji!a'IM^LinCirp .-ii/iiliiiftarp cti PdldHai*! f 
M&hinah zml***w I 

ItUhiti c* Vid*hAn*M, C*mp& JAgtin mftpti | 

ttarjndjl ta jiijjIfitiHk «Ie tti I 

i P«t 111, pp. 371-373- 

b. Thai ft, it his not the tiondildi&gf iJiinLi1jc*tioD + 

tt. See- for Menmdic* ft ad qngtitiuti-S, SjEtajq TjAwi'e Ifoiii Sar in GfGQtxp*.htcit* 4 e 
d< L'lndt, L P«bm*0anIffBH ^ JA, 1 U&, T- CCVJ, pp. 
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subordination thereto of Kalin** are the annals, if we are to believe the 
Jitaku, of the political history of ancient India before the rise of KjL5 | to 
tbe status of an empire. The Sarsbhaiiga-Jltaka wiiich contains a pathetic 
story of the dire calamity that befell the kingdom 0 f Dairjakt and brought 
utter dent ruction upon it, indicates a turning point in the political history of 
ancient India, in the subsequent chapter whereof the historian is to look for 
the annals of the rise and influence of the Kisl empire. If it be true that 
the Buddhist Birth-story in the Mahagovinda-SutUtita is an annul of the 
full flowering of the Sift empire with Kaluga, ASvaka, A vault, SauvTra, 
Videha and At'jga as the sis subordinate kingdoms under it, we have to 
understand that Dontapnra became the royal city of Kid trig a during the 
filler cm Etcy o£ Kisl^ and not before. 

Tlie Sarabhauga-Mftka does not mention the name nf tb e capital of 
Kaliilga when it was a subordinate kingdom under Damfaka. The Mahi- 
bhilrata speaks of a time when a matrimonial alliance came to be established 
between the Kuru kingdom and Kaliiign by the marriage of the Kuril 
prinee Duryyodhana with the Kalioga princess Citmngadi,-when Uattiva- 
pnrti was the capital of the Kuril kingdom and Rijaptra that of Kalinga. 1 

Some of tbe Indologists are inclined to identify TiSjaputa with Raj- 
maAemlri on the Godivari river, ‘ 261 miles to the south-west 
of Gatijam/ which became the capital of the junior or eastern branch 
of the Cbalukya princes of Veftgi from the time of the conquest of 
Knlifjga by the Cbalukya king of Vengi in circa 750 A.D. and the removal 
of the Cbalukya capital from Frfifijnw to Rajam a turnon. The remains 
©f the former “ still exist at Vegi, 5 miles (more accurately, 7 miles) to the 
north of Kllrir, and 60 miles to the west-south-west of RafatnaA^tutri. n - 

Mr. Manomohan Ganguli doubts the soundness of the identification 
proposed evidently an the basis of an * accidental coincidence of prefixes. 1 3 
RSjaputa is phonetically the name geographical name f . the modern 
Raipur, As regards the connection of Raj spurn in the Mahubhrimtu 
with Raj* makeniri, some light might perhaps !*■ obtained from the 
Mahivistu which professes to be the first work of the Vinaya-Pi|akm of 
the Lokclttaravadi section of the MabieanghikM, This great Buddhist 
work iti Sanskrit, dealing with a previous birth-story of three KaSyapa 
brothers who are to be counted among the first Buddhist converts and 


1 ifaililhirtus Sfl, if, 

*• OuapingWj Adcisnl tteogimph; of India, trtlilsd bj 5 . X, Majuwdv, p|>, 090,502. 
3. M iDocnahan CaiigqSr* OjHmui Jiml Hur Re mains h jl. 
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immediate disciples of (fie Buddha Siikyaroiini, relates that they were 
bom, in a former life, as three half-brothers of the previous Buddha 
Pugpa or Pnsya and sens of King M abend ra of Uaitinapura, by one 
mother (tkawJhU traje Mrotato), and reigned together amicably in 
the city of Aftfcpn, in the land of the Kalingas, 1 Siiphapur* which is 
identified by Prof. Diibreuil with modem Singupuram near Clucsmob.* 

The source from which the tradition in the MahSvaaUi was derived 
ia unknown. The Pali version of the previous bittb-etory of the three 
K toy a pa brat here, a? found in Buddhaghop’s Maiioralha-Pureifl, 
Part f, speaks of King Mahendra without any reference to UaltimSpitra, 
mid speaks of the three liaU-brotbcrs of the previous Buddha Po$ya 
without any reference to Kali tig* and $i*/><ipnra, and, curiously enough, 
in this respect, the Pali version of the story is completely in accord 
with the narration in the vers® quoted in the M&hivaatu. 1 Moreover, 
the BuddhaVainSA which iH a Pali canonical work belonging to the 
6tltta-Pi|aka and the Nideua-Kuths of the Pali Jataku-commontary 
present a life of the previous Buddha Pnsya, which differs entirely 
in its details from that in the Mahavastu or in Buddhagho^a’s commen¬ 
tary on the Afiguttara-N ikuya. In these circumstances, the Mabavnstii 
tradition of the reign of Raji Mabeodta in Ikuhnaptira and of the 
reign of hie three sons in the StmfiapHTa city of Haling* most be regarded 
as the growth of an age later than the data of composition of the 
Btiddhavamsa and earlier than the date of wuipoaition of Buddhaghofa’e 
Maiiomtba• Purant and of the Mahlvaatu in its eitant form. Be that as 
it may, the importance of the prose version of the story in the M alia vast u 
Has in the fact that it enable* uj to account for the foundation of a 
royal city in Haling* commemorating the name of Raja Mahendm. 

The historical fact behind the Buddhist story in the Mahivulu is 
not probably fur to seek. Wo learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samiidrogupla that Kosnla or South Koealn was the first kingdom in 
South India (Dakginupatha) againsL which the groat invader front the 
north directed his first attack, and that the UnL king in South India 


1, H*h&TiiLu H edited by SQQ&rt, T, IIl h pp. 432-43S, 
Auernut UMorj *F tli* DeCCiLti, p, 1*4 
X HaWTMtQf T. HI, p. 4*3 : 

R&jrU' Mahtrtdtwua tn&fctip pralUalv \ 

Jfctam*** jitfruuit M 
J hh f ■] iGtu .L.1 Jl ,3 1 1* ml i* f iJU. . 
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who wa& rft'feafccii by him wan King Mahendni of Kosnlii. This Kosahi 
or South Kx-sala as may ba now ascertained, “comprised the modern 
BiWpur t Raipur and Samba I pur districts, and occasionally even u patt of 
Ganjam/* 1 M Its Capita) wits Sripura, tlae modern Sirpur about +0 
milp? ea^t by nor Mi from R?it|iilr + Tt1< 

None need he surprised that the Buddhist story nodvr notice 15 grew 
up round the Lra-litiun of Ktn^ Mahendra of Kusnlu or South KiklIh 
who was ci contemporary of Samudmgupta, and that //di/«^Tpjv/^ which 
is said to have been tbs capital of King M abend rti, was jusi another 
n ae ne for Srlptirti, The story distinctly says that Knlinga wa* conquered 
and governed hr the three 6on« of King Mibendra for their father. We 
may understand from this that Kuhogji proper was treated ns a seat 
of viceroy ml ty with its .alicial headquarter* »i Sipubi/ran a or Singupumm 
near Chicacole. 

T!m# our enquiry concerning iho successive capitals of Kalinin leads 
os to w point where we have tn recognise (l) that Mm capital of the 
kingdom during the r*-ign oF KbunivelsL and other biog* of the Aim- 
Mcghaviihann dynasty was Kalina-na^ara t the modern MukhtitHigam on 
Mur VaqiSiuJfkSrC in the Ganjam district ; (i) Mint PifAatfpfti-PifAtitiv tm 
the capital of the former kings of Kmliftgn before the advent of King 
Nan-tn of Afiga~ltlAg*dlia in Kalingn And the reign of the king* of the 
Ai£m*H«ghavihfiiia dynasty; {&) that Tostiii^J&huti mud SamSjfi were res¬ 
pectively the i-tlieiftl headquarters of two divisions of Kalinina during the 
reign of King DevSnampriya ASuka &f Magndha ; (4) that the still earlier 
capital of the kingdom was Dantupftf^Pahtttn near Chicacole; (o) that 
the capital of the kingdom under Pandaka h unknown; (6) that 
Sfipnra-UattiNllpura and Si&tAapttm-iiipHram wi-re respectively the 
seats of government su South Kosak and Knhnga prosier during the 
reiirn oF Uujil Mahendra in the middle of the 4th Century A-D.j (7) that 
Jiv/nutuAwdri bpcutuo the Chnlttkya capital in KalitYgn in the sMi century 
A-D,; and (8) that the city of KalingE* again beenme the capital oE the 
kingdom in the 11th century A.D. when the kings of the Gtfiga dynastv 
made themselves m as Sets thereof* 

Now we shall pursue an enquiry concerning the territorial extension 
find political divisions of Kalifiga during the reign of Kharavelit, as well 


I* ±2, U r C, UvyizhtiudliLirVi r^liticdl lliil^ry Ancient IpdEn, 2 elcI edition, pp r 
337-388. 
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ti4 concerning the range# of Kklravek^ military expedition* and con¬ 
quest*. [t will be our interest nUn to indicate I lip reasons where the 
i nil no nee of hit military power* was Felt and openly acknowledged. 
As regards all these point#, we are to a’tam.pt. to draw our enr elusion* 
From the following data that may be gathered from the EJatln-Gumphfi 
inscription and other source#, apigraphic and literary, which are now 
within our reach. 

The old Brithml inscription# are all Found attached as label* 
to the eaves oi; the Udajagiri and Khaxkfjagiri lulls which are situated 
about five or six miles north-west of Bhavsuieflwar and at a distance of 
a few miles from the village of DfalulUTmlt that lies about seven miles 
south of Bhu vanes war, That is to s&y, our old E*rah ml inscriptions 
and the Dhaiili copy of A^ka's Rock Edicts and ^spiral 0 I lock ICdicta 
are found engraved at a distance of a few miles on flic rock* or hills 
that are included in the modern Puri District of Oriaii, 

It is clearly implied in the edicts of Asoka, especially in the two 
copies oF Uh two Separate Etock 1^1 lets* that hi- Kali fig* province 
comprised two political divisions, the first or presidency division of which 
I he official hcad^nariera was Total*- D fault, and the sgftOJtd division of 
w hich the official headquarter# was 8amEpo t and that adjoining fhereto 
were the outlying an conquered tract# Qi'ijiia}, The name!? of the 

twii divisions of rlsoka’* Knling* province are not mentioned in hi# 
edicts. But we learn from the GangavyQlia account pf the wanderings 
of a Buddhist rocker of truth in South India that SarvttfrpMti was u 
tonality in Toqainj while Twain, undoubtedly a city corresponding to 
Aftokak Twali, was located in and that beyond Jmitafo§stl& 

was which has been identified with PitAudt\$a~ P tlAwf# in 

Khara vela's inscriptions, in the Juina LTtarJldliyavani- s utra and 

pitmidni in Ptolemy*! work on Geography. It may be easily inferred from 
this that Atoka’s Totali-Toquln was the chief town of a division of I he 
^ame name, Amilato§ata y Total* or Tdfdltf- Here the crux in—does 
the II&Lhi+Gumptui inscription offer ns any information about the 
existence of a political division of Kalidga by the name of dmilalo^a/a, 
Tt/jrali or I'maln 7 Whether it doea or nut depends solely on the 
accuracy or inaccuracy nf the ideetific&tbu of Tan f suitf& or fntmthli 
with TmH* 

It Le evident from the record oF Kharavetii 1 # fifth regnal year that 
Kaliipj^riagmm, the capital of K Lara vela 1 # kingdom of KaMga, wm not far 
from the Tantutthya *sr T<\*mnf\ road wherefrom a canal opened out by King 
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Nandi was led by extension into the etly of Kalin ga. We have seen that 
TaNamiigu or Tnmtuli k a name which sUndji in contrast to JftiMtuliya 
or Ma&rfimfi , Un* or t&nu being the opposite of maAB or wu Aa, We are to 
bear in mind that Ka]i||Lg*-tllg*ni is the modern MtiLdialiDgam on the 
vajjisadhini river and the adjacent ruins in the Ganjarn district of Madras 
Fresideiisy, We arc to remember that PitbmJag^Pitliu a referred frp in 
the flathi-Guoiphu inscription as the earlier capital of Kaliiiga is not 
different from Prthuristra in the (jAtHj&vyuha which lay jtiefc beyond 
JmtSaioHiifa- Totals, from Pihuqi'ja in the Jaina UttarfUlhyay ana-Silt ra which 
was a sea-coasttown reachable by the Indian merchant .ships sailing from 
Campa^ 1 he capital of Atiga, and from FtolernyV Pitundra which was 
the metropolis of Mditolia-Mait&fi and is located by Prof. Sylvain 
L^vi somewhere near Ghicacole m the Gan jam district. We are also to 
keep in mind that the Periplu® writes Mat-.ilia for MaUotia- Mai&oltiii* 
Thus in Ptolemy's Afaixoilia- Maitolvi r written as M&iaiin in the Pei ip!us* 
we trace the nearest Greek spelling of MaABtali^n-MakBmli f which is the 
suggested antithesis of Taunt ulign-latui&uli. 

Apparently TauQi**H$a-T&xn*Mli and stand,, in 

their contrast, on a par with Trsula and Mot tla, which, as noted by Mr, 
Jayaswal, are mentioned ns two aim mg the three divisions of Kaliriga in 
the Kavyam&l& edition of the tJhiUiitlya-Natya-^fistri, Ch* XIV, Verse 40, 
where one reads :— 

Kota/Bt- Tota /Bscatta KafingS yd en Moiafah* 

The text of the quoted line may l>e eo interpreted ns to mean that the 
kingdom ut Kalinga consisted of these three divisions : Totala r \To»aIa t 
and Kiwild, We have in M- Johnny Grossefs edition Yavanvtala instead 
of Mosaic which may net be copyist mistake but lather an interesting 
variant indicating ihat Mata la wan known to some of the copyists as a 
locality associated with the Yav.ina*, The importance of the text in the 
KSvyamali edition lies in the fact that here Mwala occurs as the final 
form of phonetic decay s MaA$*xlijfa t Mahotia 9 Mitiiotm, Matalia, Mtimli, 
Motala t three mining links being MaABtnli } Masah and McsaiL We 
maintain that in a similar manner Twain may he treated as the final form 
of phonetic decay from Tartamliya : Tanatutifa, Totalis Totals the missing 
links* among others, being Tnmatia and Tantafl If m f wetnaj" draw this 
con elusion that Tnttamlt t Vomit or Total i was that division of Ealibga of 
which the official headquarters was somewhere near the Kumarl-pnrvata or 
JJdayttgiri, and that it extended along the sea-coast, at least* from the 
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J^ilg-irL to the CSiilka Jake during tho rei gn uf Kharavelft, and may be, also 
during the reign of A&oka. 

Whal was precisely the southern limit of the second division, nailed 
Mot.ila or in the HhlraMvn Nfitva-dastri, whether during the icign 

of Ring Aioka or during the reign of King Kblfiveli we cannot sa)\ 
from tbi tent* mi location of the Hock and Separate Hock Edicts of 
Aioka t it may be dearly ascertained (l) that Samipi was the official 
headquarter o£ the second division, (i) that the second division occupied, 
if it wn.- not eo-estcriKive with, the modern Gan jam district, and (ft) that his 
Kulifiga Pn ivinee way guarded along its eastern sea-coast, from the Jftugnda 
hi II- fort to Lho rock at DhatiH, by a range of hills, which was perhaps 
known by the name of K^^pinipiLt-ptiraia, This range of hills was nothing 
but a northern or upward ex tension of the Eastern ghats, and, probably ho 
other than what is called Pirfapiiijara in the Bharatiya Nfitya-Saslra. 1 If 
it be corral , ^ Prof, II, K. Phamlarkar suggest*, that the Kaliiiga Province 
□f King Asokn abut rei I in the south on the territory of the Andhras* counted 
among the vassal tribes within the dominions oF the great Manna &m| eror T 
and thai the strips of territory occupied Lhen by them included the Godfvarl 
and Kiytna District, we may safely conclude that the record division of 
Aftoka 1 * Kalinga Province did not extend in the south beyond the 
Godavari river. And if King A fob s bad anything to do with tho canal 
referred to in lhi 1 Hathi-Onmphi inscription ns an excavation of Ring 
Nandi near the frijiiWrjNi or TmaH road, we may understand that the 
second division of Kftliaga extended during the reign of the Maury a 
emperor from Hie mouth of the VaipsaJhiri to that of the Godivarb 
It i- clear from the inscription of King K Kara vela that during hiV 
reign the HbnaAttfira or ?W/i road was not far from the city of Kaiinga 
which is identified with Mukhalmgam on the Vwpfadtiir* If it was 
possible fur King Kh&mvdii to cause the grassy jungle of a fiwamp in 
Pitbut’a* Pi tundra to be let out into the Narpgala. or Lin gala river, we 
must understand that Pithu/a-Pituudrs was situated somewhere near the 
course of the river Nlgavalf which bears also the name of Lfiognliya, 14 t hv 
river of the plough/'—4he Langfilinl river which linds mention in the 
Mnrkarii/eya-Purina along with the V&fpiudhint. We hare seen thsE 
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talflmy locales Pi tundra- Pit boi> between the mouths of the rivers 
Afaw/o* and Mmarfet, which is to say, between the deltas of the Godavari 
^6 !e 1 the MiihauaiJl, item ty at annual distance fr<-ui built. Seeing that 
Loth Ktliqigt-Digant and Pithuaga mentioned in the llBthUOnvpbA 
inscription lay outside of the Tauottdif* or WWi division and full within 
the second division* w* may bo pretty certain sbou it the extension of the 
^cond division of Kaln'igR during I he rtign of King Khaniveh from the 
mouth of the V*ijts*dhirfi to as far south as the mouth of the Godavari, if 
not further south. 

The maimer in which King Abo tn mentions in his edicts the kingdoms 
that Jay outside of, nod the teriiterfe that fay within, his empire enables u* 
to conceive that, as early aw the 3rd century BXk, just beyond the land of 
the Kaltuga^ towards the south was the principality of ihe And liras, that 
just bevond the latter was the independent kingdoms of the rhohis and 
PiiiJyas extending as far south 15 Tlmraparui (mcatfi £W <7 Pa m&jtf 
a r a t\i Tt tpiapamflijH }. 

Our old Brahinl inscriptions; are wanting in ?siich dear data concerning 
I he southern limit of the MttA&tnlijta-Aftmifi division «»f tiic K a ling a 
kingdom of King K him, vela. These are totally si font a bout the Andhms 
and tbs Ckolas. Bot the Hath i-G limp ha (ascription records that, in the 
twelfth regnal year of King Khfimvela, the King of IWya supplied 1dm 
with thy most valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various 
kinds of apparels ( Papiffa-r^jJ ntfdAd6hnra ttCr ni Mftti-ma r ni+rabwSxi 
l7 inrSpa^h idia titia^ioA^ni), In the absence of any mention of the 
Amlfiras and the Chok*, there may not be much difficulty in imagining that 
the second division of K ham vela’s Knlitiga stretched along the sea-coast 
even beyond the GodilvarTp and as far south a? the mouths of this Kpthfyfc, 
if it was then known, as supposed, by the name of A/aiTa/fr- 

MusaiuMovda. A by how, the problem remains why the / ndJtrns and the 
Cholas who^e principalities fay to the north of Pip. jra have been p*e*cd 
"ver in silence in ihe inscription of King Khrirnvda 

A clear hint might be taken from one of the geographical allusions in 
tlsu Hstlu-Gum jlia inscription in establishing the fact I Fiat the suzeraint? 
of King Kliurnvela of Kaltfiga was felt in the south, along 1 the eastern coast 
□f the Deccan, into the very heart of the land of the Cholas t below the 
Krishna, Mow the Penoar, os far down os the northern limit of the king¬ 
dom of Pandijt t. The allusion referred to above fc in the record uf Klinra- 
vela’s fourth regnal year wherein we read that His Majesty caused 
Artikateprtra, the city of Jr<*hfhi t inhibited by a race of magicians called 
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\ idridbaros ( Tij&dhcrarfAiPata Ar&katapun), to bfl governed according to 
Oie established usage and administrative principle of the former kings of 
KaJihga, by the highest kind of law, and that he compelled all tbo tribal 
chiefs and village headmen of the place {*,i^.rMifoiMaj<ihe) who tnmbl- 
ed iu fear, whose royal insignia enlists ting of umbrellas and golden vases 
w<?re taken away, and who were robbed of their jewels and richer, to 5*ow 
nt his feet If. 5), Ariikata or dra^ofn is the same kind of geogra- 
pbieal name a* Paroiabi IJkdjakata, or Bibifri,ia t tika(a in the Barlmt 
votive J»bels, and phonetically it is the same name as the modern drcoi 
which u wrongly “ believed to be quite modern." 1 The Greek geographer 

Ptolemy speaks of a northern kingdom of Sara* Nomade*. theSora nomads, 
which lay between Mount Bettigo and Adeisalhrm* With regard to 
the toyal city of these nomads, in some editions of Ptolemy’s work, the 
statement is flora regia Arcati , “ Som, the capital of Arcatos," and in 
some editions, it occurs as Arcati regia Seta, - Areata, the capital of 
Sora, Hie latter reading hae come to be accepted as I he correct «pre- 
sentatiou of Ptolemy’s statement, and Dr. Caldwell identifies Ptolemy's 
Arocti-AreaU,, with the modern Arkcd or Armt, Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham ooimdeiB the Sortie Nomade* of Ptolemy to be a branch of the Sanras, 
a race of aborigines, “ who are still located on the banks of the Kistna 
river* while Prof, IX R. Bhandarkar is of opinion that the Sora of 
Ptolemy “can easily be lecogmsel to be the Tamil St>r« or Chofa ” 1 If 
Pnf. Bhandarkar's suggestion ho? any troth in tt, one has to under¬ 
stand that the dwellers of Ptolemy's Arccii-Araatar were a race of the 
Cholo nomads. Kharsvek’s inscription also distinctly says that the 
inhabitants of Amkatapurn were the Vidyidiiaras, M aboriginal people 
noted for their magical skill. The mention of ArakaUpum in Khflravela's 
inscription and that of Arcati-Arcatoa in Ptolemy's work set at once at 
nought the belief about the modern origin of the name of Arkad*Areot, 
near Madras, If thia identification he correct, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that the words m (hi fat and hhvjoka as used in Kharavekk inscrip, 
tiou have precisely the same implication as that in Awka's edicts. As 
used in K ham vela's inscription, the words are to be treated rather as titular 
designations thau as names gf any acmi-independent tribes.'* 


t, Cunningham'* Ancient Geography of India, edited by S, N- Slajumdu. n rj '26 
a, IA. Vdl. TUI, p. 862 . 

3. Cunningham'* Ancient Geography »f India, edited by S. N. Majuuukr. b. (131, 
iUinudirVat'a Aloka. p. 611, 


6 - Abgvimr* Nitiya, Pm Jn, PP . 78. 78.300. Miqomu.pan.pr, » =_ 

I’sn nr, p, 1VU : Jfatfkifeq' it yo raltltaip. Mivfijiili-G5pj:«ijdiM,tV (p pduiabiiqjfoJto, 
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But, upon the whole, oho must take the river Godavari aa (he southern 
boundary of KhSra vela's Kalinga, which appears to have extended along 
the \ indhya range as far as the western valley of the GodivarJ. In the 

western direction, the only great royal [lower which King Khfiruvela had 
to reckon with was that of King E&takarui, whose (erritories must hare 
comprised a number of stiuill states near about the western valley of the 
(JndcLviirl. In the fllibi-Gurnpba in script ton, in the record of King 
Khitravela’s second regnal year, we road llmt His Majesty, without 
taking King Satakarni into his thought (aattyiiU SShkatUtfi) caused a 
large army consisting of all tike four divisions of Indian Iroojw t 0 ra<1Vfl 

towarvls the Western quarter ifiaeitma-Hiavt . pntJbapayati), and struck 

terror into .hakanaf/afa, or it. may W, into Mikanapan, with the army 
from Kaliiiga {Kaifagdgatiifa tsenCtya). 

If Mr. Jayas waft reading h ',1 fi4fliffft udgatagn «intayft vitaritwh Mutika- 
«*j<tr<uh be accepted us* correct, via have to say either (1) that King 
Kliarnvela succeeded in striking terror into MtmUa-nagara, the Monika" 
capital, with the aid of the army that advanced on the banks of the 
irnpaM river, or (2) that lie achieved this military feat with the army 
th.it h. tranced from the Kf^avenS river, the expression KatUafaiinidyu- 
tajra admitting of a twofold! interpretation as suggested above. Taking 
the expression m the first sense, Mr. Jayaswal has sought to maintain that 
the presumed Jlmaka-nagam w aB situated on the banks of the KaHi<il,nh»S 
or fvfjfuaresit rivtir. 

Mr. Jayaswaft notes on the MSphu and the Krifrawt^, 
in justification of his reading quoted above, are worth quoting in this 
connection. First, as to the MSfifcat, he has written: "They were a 
people of the south. The MahibMrata (VI. 9, 6Si mentions'them i„ 
the company of the Vanarfeis. Their country could not have been far 
removed ham Kaluga, f or ,h t . Nfityi^telra (rtnw 100 It.C -lflfe A.C J 
describes the Total** (the people of Totafi), the Ka„a( at (the people of 
Southern Wj], and the MonlfU (the tffltfw) as the Kaluga*, implying 
that they comprised the Kaljuga empire. This is a description uatiimlly 
subsequent to the time of Kblrevek A more definite reference i s in the 
Ibirauas (\\ ilson, \ifnu, IV, p. where after a kingdom ol some Via. 
ilhyan countries Sfrf-rg/yji and Mu^ika countries are mentioned as formib-r 
one princedom. According to the Kima-Sotra SM.rajya was a Vindhvan 
country towards the M eet, The Mimka country must haw beer, between 
tai it odes m and it, between Paithan* and Gandwnna. As Kosala «mo 
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next to Orw(Xorlb-West), tilt- Mn&k&fand must have Uteri contigu¬ 
ous to it oh the West," r 

Secondly* as to the .Hwiflrrtfd* he has- writ Leu : ** The Purity place thfe 
river near the Oodlvarl and treat it distinct from the Southern Krshui. 
The Kpjhya-venil is mentioned in some authorities as if if were two rivm 
Kr-jApJ and FamtJ MfirkaniJeja derives it from the Yiudbya nm^e. 
It is evident from these details that the river h identical with the modern 
‘Wain lliver ? or f Wain-ga&ga* which ls:s* for its main tributary the 
Kanban, The Katilmu and the Wain tiuitc in tlie district of Hbaudara 
ami the united t4rram comes down to meet 1 lie Wardlia in the distiiet of 
Chanda . _ , .The capital of the iffifLihw, which the ElfUki-Gumphii 
inscription eon lean pi Aten to ud the was situated somewhere 

within the district* of Bhandani and Chxnda in the Central Provinces. 11 1 

It cannot be denied, that the jfijtfetii were a people of the eoulh. 
We are aware that the political division of JtW^ika JJ lay to the south of 
Kerala or Cheru, the country south of Kupnka (or £aiya) p extending down 
to Knuberi in Central IWancore* 11 ® Mr. is the best person 

to fay if he ha* net misled his readers by Fitting that the Mablbh&ruta 
mentions the M&tika* cr in the com pa ay of the Vanayftwa ” The Muha- 
I distrain, as will appear from the following quoiatian* has not only men- 
lioned the J lunika* in the company of the Yonavllttp, but t*Jso in that of 
the DrAr^is and the Keralae or Gheias;— 

Athipare jHiiup&dst dah^sija Bharat&r$uhha i 
Drarhluk K^lah prficyH 3lH*ikS Fanavatikuh M 

We are ignorant of Mr. Jay Oswald authority for hip identification 
of the J/Mfr&w ol the Nfityx* Sutra with the Mu$ikn** V + iitsyIyana p s 
Klma-Sutra* ho Tar us we have rend it, keeps us entirely in tlu- dark about 
I he location of StritEjya. YaSodbam id !us comment ary on the Kama-SOtAj 
Kays that the Slrfrdjya lay to the west * f the country called Vajravautm l rt 


1< JBOE5. 1917. Vd. HI, PirtlV.p- m. 

Y&yu-Furtiji, LV P 103. 
it. Hlrkaii^a-FutJ^i, LXVIL 35.37 ; 

0 0u!dra/I j 13AijPiaiaJVid. Jrrjfjuccn^taEli A^urd | 
raflt.P ifv<fd t&nduttdm$ 

4. JBORE. mat Ych IV. Part IV. p ?r 074-575. 

5. JR AS, 1933. p. 413, 

6. KA^a^aira. Yl. EL 27 : M 04rt-rp/pff Kota Mpii pm oa.” S^i-raj\tn iU— V,tp u rttntu, 

JwironcttG 5frif*ftj r,ia FP, 
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and that the Grinwanri-vigaya was situated adjoining and on the other aide 
of the SMrtfjat' Henee, even if it ho true that the Paribas mention 
SMrfijfa and Jffatid countries as forming one princedom, Mr. Japswai 
haa vet to supply ua with a definite evidence For locating as 

41 a Vmdhyan country towards the West/ 1 2 

It tuny t*j as Mr. Jayaswal argues* that the IC^f^a^na is the same 
river ad the modem Wain which unites with the KanbaUj its main tribu¬ 
tary, in Bhindifi District, and that the united stream Gomes down to 
meet the Wirdhi in Chanda District in the Central Provinces. Bui is 
there any independent evidence, we ask, to prove that the city or 

Country was situated on the banks of tlie ? Even assuming 

his reading i to he a correct one, can it be definitely 

suggested that the HlthbGumph& inscription contemplate? .Jfkr/Jhr- 
Mfora, tbit Capital of the Jffigft :** t u to bo on the A 'auia&tnS *'? Cap it 
net also bo suggested that King KMravulm struck terror into I fu**k#- 
nugtira with the army that advanced from the Ka ?d'a ben a ? While 
Mr, J&ynswaPs OlthUGumpI* inscription contemplates the capital oF 
Ilia 3I*xtka* to be on the JtftfWfffm, Dr. H. C* Rayehandhuri find* 
reasons to suggest that rt the were probably settled on the 

hanks of the river Mnsi on which Hyderabad now stands/* 1 

We have maintained that the intended reading is not 
bat KaUmgdgxtaya \ tmfc Munh^ntfjirt but Jiaka-m^ra or A*tk*-na$atd. 
Eiad the letter been intended to rai l ?*», there is no reason why the rc-mark 
should appear as the lower prolongation of a straight vertical line on the 
right* Wo have offered a good explanation for the probable appearance of 
the r-m.irk along with in case such a vow el-mark was not in the inten¬ 
tion of the engraver. We also have shown how a few holes on the 
inscribed surface, on two sides of the letter li f ore account ihle far the pro¬ 
duction of a mirage of a letter, which Mr. Jayaswat rea 3s in the 
ea lam pages. 

If our reading be correct,, as we believe it is* a great advantage to be 
derived therefrom is that it does not compel ns to resort bo a number of 
assumptions without any p roofs, that the Mufittt ** were pro bib ly a 
subordinate ally of ^fitakarni,” that the capital of the Mwtikas wm a city 
on the river that SirlrSjjra and ilfaikj countries formed at 


1, gfimu-SCtri, VI. G.42: 11 0r jM.anaritff i]P jfri-rjypf m HiAJik" 

«<rmipa era jwmifu l>,j mu *SrI ri^ayal, 

2. FuEitienl El Utnrj of Aacitrot India, t \\d edition* p. IK>, 
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amt time or another one princedom in a Vindhyu. region towards the West* 
and bo on and so forth. 

The foregoing discus i on concerning Atakatapnra will have no effect 
nml tlit! question a* to the non-mention of territories of the Andhra* and 
Chula* frill remain nniieotded if the reading proves to be otherwise. Mr. 

Vats’ 6Jt*mpfign reproduced by Mr. Jayoswal in JUGR^ Dec., IU&7, 

dearI) 1 presents a word conflating of live syllable^ the letter representing 
the second syllable appearing a* An and the letter representing tbe fifth 
syllable as If m, we have to read the intended word either (I) as 
tiAtiiupurf {=afs'il‘.ipilyt n r unhurt before), or (-j as {5)AatGpuva (= aArf(ipvrm t 
acquired beforehand). Mr. Jayaswal reads aiatapur-a interpreting it in 
the sense of i unhurt before* 1 Such an interpretation as this is utterly in* 
appropriate in a statement where King KMmveEa is said to have governed 
the Yidyidhara-abodv (rijSAAnrdtUi^afd) in the manner of the former 
kings of Ksdifiga compelling all the tLn^hika-Bhojmkas (ftira RitAHa* 
3kaj&ie) to pay due homage to birn^ no doubt as a test of their owing 

allegiance So him as they did to his predecessor#. The etakrneotj taken 

as & whole* indicates that the Vidy&d! lari-abode was an aboriginal tract of 
land, which was annexed to Kidiiign previously, that is to say, by some 
Aira-Meghavalmna king among Khfiravels^B precursors* This sense can 
be brought out only if one agrees to read the intended word as 
interpreting it En the sense of "acquired beforehand*” 

Having regard to the fact tint the statement just referred to \m% been 
made immediately after the statement in which Khariivelit is said to have 
struck terror into the heart of the oir.y of Amin (Aimka) or A*i&* (Rfikii), 
tve may maintain that the Yidy&ihara-abodc was situated some where near 
Ajvaki* or R iki ii (he western border i?f the kingdom of KaJinga, and 
that this abode formed the territories of the Ua|1iika Uliojakus who fiud 
me ej lion ili tlie edict* of Asoki It. K. V T It. LL XI31) a<* ^cEui-iiniri^iulcut 
ruling ru^H dwelling soinawhcro in Wutero India, The Raftbika-Bbojakiu 
figure in Atoka's edicts a along westerners, the peoples of Western India 
(ajiihiatj, npnrj.ifj}. In It, E, V. the Katthik^? a* a ruling racu ate 
me title mid in combination with tlio Fettacrikiifl {LutAika-Fite*ii&a) t while 
iu tt. 15. XIII, wre have the mention of Llie Bhojos or lihojakas in the 
Eatnfl combination [£%'«.PrV/aiia), It would appear from this either 

(1) that the MthiUs and the Bhpjakas were two confederate clans, or 

(2) tint one and the -ama ruling race was known by two different name*, 
BU£h ai Ratlhika and Bhojakt, Tint the Kitfhikas and the Bhoj&kas were 
two separate okoi it uo bub tel bee umq, eorrsjpj o Hog to them, we luve 
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ilia mention nf the ami Hid Mahabk&ja* in the records oF the 

Sltavihana kings. Prof. D R, litandarkar ha* wrongly maintained 

ffliirihr to be an adjective of ftatkika or Bhoj* 031 the strength of the 
Pali [ravage in the AngqtUm-Nikftja fill, pp. 7$ t 78 p 300), It b clear 
from the Pali passage, as well n* from Buddhaghop^ ttiplaiiafcinim, that 
EaMiku and P^narfen ware two different or ti talar designations. 
Buddhagho^, for instance, says : ff&ttfokv 1 ti jfti ratt&tim 4i the 

Katbhika is one who Hujoya the income derived from ratf/a (a* tk lined ia the 
ArLha-£&$tra» IL fl- ii) 1 ; PtHmk** ti yo pitorjMttt(&&%&*&*** Muittrtii 
tM the Pettanika h one who enjoys the hereditary tights mid privileges/ 1 * 4 * * 
The term BAqjh or BAajafoi may be interpreted either in the *cu*e "f 
ox rattkiki % 1,1 the enjoyer of rlqttn^ or in that of 
$d*iinikti or $&r#a-&&ojftk ‘* t , “ the village headman/* If Bltiit and Konk*n 
were the principalities of the RaUiuka-Bhojukoe , 7 we cun vny that the 
Yidyftdhara-iib>t]e was co-ex tensive with the ancient kingdom of PiiMLjuka 
(Sarabhitig^Jataka, No, o2G) bounded cm the east by I he kingdom of 
K&linga, on the west by the kingdom of Avntitl, on the north by the 
kingdom of KftsT, and on the south by the kingdom of Alfvaka Lo the south 
of the Vtndhym range. We might go further and maintain that this 
VidyRdhara abode was no other than what is mentioned in the Purtnitfl m 
Strlraitra or Strlrajya. Depending on the reading in one of the MS, of 
the Tiffin-Parana, Mr, Jayaswol says that in the Paribas, Strlr&jya and 
Milfika noun try are said to have formed one principality,* The Vignn- 
Purina is not alt the Pumuas» Even alt the MSS. of the Viffiu-PuriSna do 
not offer the same reading. The different MSS,, as noted by Mr, Pargi*or p 
give different reading*! one giving J/£fifw t one one J/ittfito, and 

one Afrqika . 1 The Purity as as a whole tell altogether a different story- 
In them, we read that Strlrflifra mvl Bbofe|y»kn formed one principality 
under a king named Kanaka.^ Curiously enough, we have precisely 
Bhojaka as a variant for Bhokgyik*! which is significant as implying that 
Slrlragtra an.] Bhok?yak& formed the principalities of the Rifhika-Bhojaka^ 


1, Slta hhfya tglifc. biw wutip&lv^r* *6^ fwMuiMWfl l-t, r.i I ruj, uj :■ ■*--ru. ij 

ca j'af^rdfFi, 

2 r U„ C. IUjdundlrari'9 FcHlicid FHfltorj of Ancioat Inrliu, '1**1 wliHcn, pp. 195-107: 

3., P^rpiLgr'a Dyujutiisa of lha Kail Asfp, p. 54, ^n + Sfit= ■%?rAjyn -lW>ft a pi : -IHty 1 Ait * 

jflrvipi<J4n K^nQkahvQifd hhr>kf Some »f the MSi>. OmEl TrmnJ/i, 

4, [I itt, p fj4, f.n. St5 r 

5.. H> ut^ p. 64 1 Striraf Itn pji OMf ifit’ftjfi* c*™ b\«k*yaU H i nukAh w B"i Far tLo T&rUti I 

Hh fljflM ih Tbs-sfp JL 54, tn T 2-L 
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According to Kliftriivehv^ inseripriori* King Satakarm wag the only 
powerful rival on the western border of his Kalihgu kingdom whom be 
defied m siriking terror into AMia-mgara or Aiiia-nn$ura t the capital of 
Ata&a or Amin. Axaka x? just a Prakrit form of the Pill! Awakxi and the 
Sanskrit Abrnka or Aimata $ »ad Amid is nothing but a Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit ftxika 01 j/friitf 1 2 met with in Pa unpIPs Mahiiblmgya (IV, 2,2)* 
ft is dear from Ptolemy's Geography that the capital of Puluumyi or 
Vftsi^fhipum Sri PuInmByi of the £ltikariu Sitaiihana dynasty, was 
Budkin, Paitlian, ParitthSuii or Prat hit him a, which became, according to 
the Prologue (Vatthuguth&j of tho Parayanavagga in the Sutta-NijriEta, 
the southern destination of a great trade-route called Dnkkhiiilpatha or 
Southern Road.* The Pilrily ana-Prologue speaks of thu hermitage of a 
hermit mimed Havuri as a religious institution founded on the bank of the 
Godavari river (GodhiXvarikdk), in tho dominion of Awaiti, in elosc proil* 
ratty to or MitbiH (A itatatia vita ye .Ifalahisxa iamd$ane) m The 

author of the Sntta-NipVU-Conimeutary, writing in the 5 th century, A.D-, 
says that BivariV hermitage was situated in & strip of territory, which 
stood midway between ihe two Andhra kingdoms of Attaka and Jjtghx or 
Mr^atd} that is to say, in that region where the Godavari having divided 
itself into two streams, formed a doab, bat ween them, and where fa former 
times, the Hermit Sarabhauga and others lived. 0 

In referring to the hermitage of darabhanga (ho author of the Sutta- 
NipRta-Commt.mtary kept evidently m bis view the legend of the Sara- 
bhanga^Jutaka which point! to a time when the high road called Dakltfaini^ 
pat ha had not come into existence, when a traveller undertaking a journey 
from Henalta Us the valley of the Godavari had to proceed by a on en foot- 
track, or a 11 road for a foot-pa-uanger {ekn-padi+m&ggtt) under the escort of 
ft forester (fUMtitiftiff). 

Thii Jutaka legend i* on a par with the Ram&yana account of 
itima's wanderings from AyodhySi In the north to Puficavati on the batik 
of the Godivarl in the south, which too, puints to a time when a traveller 


1. Notieed hj H, C. HujchniidEiuri In faii Political FTucsrv o( Andini In Jin. 2u J 
fidiLian, p* 3 L 0 d f. n, i 

2. RIpJFS Oftrid*' fladdliUt ladf*. Ch, Y. 

a+ ParanmtthajotiVa, YoL Tl, p> S8fc : " iiuLw rwn^f JrfMrjn 
j ’ inAi'i hj? l ri .iiJdlHuia cn i^dkiH rd U <frin*rtPfi And^Tikii^junar\\ jflttult.n*** nun ye, 
flju nut ra|f**„ dnnn^m p niftiiftftifl'rt mujjhc U 11 tiwtMrnri-tifr U flott&mri. 

trafifui OaiE^ajmiri jfWdM trijjJl eTi’ 5 ri trrjM-i£TjHi]i nHn 

i£ar^Md«aq4->U^ciiiPias^. wtfthn p u-b t<* fanlyAJa PwJfU* tordtiip pulfff. 
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from the north had to proceed to the smith from hermitage to hermitage, 
following a Forest track. 

When exactly the high road was built and by whom we cannot say. 
Rut it is certain, as evidenced by several Fill Dialogue*, that some fluoh 
high road was already in existence ia the lifetime of the Bnddha^ any¬ 
how from llijagaha to Kuslnftnl* fro n KiiAlit&ru to Pflvf. from Pari to 
Kapilavattdm, from Kapilavatlhu to Sake to md Setavy* and SivatthT, and 
from tSftkeLii Id Konmbf and further south. And yet the Prologue of 
the P 4 riyaua-vagga in the Sutla-Nipam mult he <y>iiidcred tt later 
addition and relegated to tv i ost-Asokan age for the rimplc reason that it 
did not find any place in the Culla-Niddesa which is a Pali canonical exe¬ 
gesis on the Plrijana group of sixteen poems and undoubtedly n composi¬ 
tion of a poet-Aaokan time* Even lhi$ Prologue has nothing in it to 
indicate that Aesaku and A]aka 01 Mujaka were two Andhra territories, 
It is only in the Sutta-NiptU-Commentjry that wo have the mention of 
A&saka and Mn|aka as principalities of two Andhra king*. As to who 
these two Andhra-kltigti were, this commentary does pot supply ns with 
any information whatever. 

The Cullakil111 ga-JiUnka (Pausbolh No, -MH) presents in its quoted 
verses an old chronicle of a war. which ensued bet Warn the Aes&kas and 
the Kilirtgae when King Arnria wevs the rulir among the Assakas, and 
ended in the victory of the former and the defeat of the latter. In explain¬ 
ing the historical allnsiotiB, the commentary version of the Jahtka in prose 
introduces certain details that are beyond (he *eope of the chronicle m 
vtr&e. 

According to the commentary version,, the war alluded to in the 
chronicle broke out between Kalitigrv and Assafen wli^n King KiiluVju 
reigned in Danlnpura, thu capital of Kaluga, and King As^aka reigned in 
Potali, the capital of Awakfc, It rcpidwts <h@ then reigning king of 
Kalitigu as a ruler who was equipped with a powerful army (v&tapanna- 
Ma-ru&nno) and a mighty warrior who was nan vailed in military prowess 
fo patifwlAitp p w description worthy of King Khiravdm of 

Kalinga as be appears in the Hathi-Gumpha inscription* 

These three points are dearly brought out in the commentary version 
of the JaUkat (!) that the war which ensued was an ag retire war 
inflicted on the king of Assaka by the then reigning king of Kalifi^a who 
suffered from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of 
India, a spirit so much extolled in Khlravetov's inscription ; (is) that the 
battle was fought on a held between the boundaries of the two kingdom a 
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(dmn mjj u it m a ri to jv), it i m ply ing 1 but thy k i n gdo id of A s=a ka lay 
contigu dig to the kingdom of K dibgi bowanls the weat exactly as during 
the reign of King Khrlravein ; u:nd (3) that Use king of Kallfiga vu 
ultimately com pel led in return to his capital, acknowledging his defeat* in 
spite of the fact that lie started with a mighty mmy 94Hajfa 

a fato which is virtually the tamo as the filial result of 
KbftrmveWa attack on the capital of Asutki, if it had been recorded id an 
inscription of the King of As*aka. 

Whatever be the period of time to which the evidence of the commen¬ 
tary version of the JaUka refers, it cannot be doubted that this evidence is 
in some important respects similar to that of Kbimvida’s inscription in the 
Hatiii-GumphjL If its lir&l versa, which appears to have been a later 
manipulation, ho left out of Consideration and be linked up with the prose 
story, the elder chronicle i Q verse becomes rod need to a bardic narration of 
a tribal fond ho tween thy Assaku and the Kalihga*^ whereas the prose 
story in the Jib&ka-commedtary has for its the in e the final result of a war, 
which ensued between two kings, ri; , King KflUuga of Kalinga and 
King Assaka of A^b. According to the first verse which we consider 
to be » later addition* Arana was the family or personal name of 
the then reigning king of Amin, and Pfrindidena was the mime of his 
commanikrdn-chief feared for hit valour. 4 The J&taka as a whole keeps 
us la the dark as to thy family or persona! name of the then reigning king 
of Knfingu and the name of his uumuiund’-M^i-diief. It is highly impro¬ 
bable that any king of Katiiiga before or after Kharavdii, up till the 5th 
century A.D., is known bo have grown m powerful and ambitious ai to 
make bold to stir out for effecting eonqUMi-t all over India. As to the 
relationship of Aruna, the then reigning king of Assnka, either with the 
Audhran or with the Saiokiifpi-Sdtav&haaas, the JaUka has nothing to 
say. But it deEiniLdy says that the king of Kalingt ultimately suffered a 
defeat and failed of his purpose in waging war upon the kingdom of 
A^saka, in spite of hit being a mighty warrior unrivalled in military 
prowess and equipped with a powerful army* in spite of the fact that he 
marched towards A^aku with a mighty army. The Kathi-Gumpha 
inscription, too, clearly brings out the same fact* namely, that King 
Khiravela of Kulidga could do no more than striking terror into the heart 


1. Vi«j*wrfc!i iiowqi drfrtttp* ndparoqi per*wi(M 
Amr^tajn*m jUU-na r*nraJr4hiMp£t 

■Yu nji If Ilf !id 11 I 
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of the capital o£ A taka or Atika in spite of the fact that he ranged a large 
army consisting' of all the four divisions of Indian troops to move on 
towards the west wit front [saying any attention to the preae nee u£ 5lta* 
kind's power. It cannot be inferred from this inscription that A**ku 
or A*ika was ever permanently annexed by Kltim veil to his kingdom. 

That the Sfitakaniia and other kings of the Siit.avsUi.ina dynasty eser- 
ci^ed suzerainty over dial- i t Axtkn and a number of other subordinate 
b tales p which clustered round the western Godavari valley to the west 
and south of Kalirlgitj cannot at all be doubted. For we find that in the 
X&aLk cave inscription of Queen OnutamT, dated in the 1 Sih year of the 
reign of her grandson King VSsisbhipufcm SrT-pEihimayi r her son King 
Mautamlputrii Sri-Satatarm has been eulogised as the ruler of As i/'fl, 
JsaJtti {ASmaka ou the (rodlnri), Muldia (the district round Paitlmxi), 
SmatAa (Kathiawar), Entnra (in Western on Central India, near the RRri- 
y ill i a or Western ViudhyBsJj Apanunhi (North Konkin), Awpa (the diet net 
round Mahl*ma!l on the Narm&dfl), tutuHa (Eerar), and Abfifa-Avail (East 
ami West Matwa), and no less as the lord of the Fijka, CA&tpta, Pariwte t 
Sts&ji i, Ku-fUi^i \ri, M&ca t Siritam, Malaya^ MaAid^ SvlQgtri ami CtfJmw- 
pxeata t in short ^of all the inouiitaiuH from the Yimlbyas to the Travail* 
core billed 1 2 

There is little doubL that in Queen Gau tumPs inscription the 
*mne enlogium irai meant sdnu for her grandson King Yfeir^tiTpiitra 
Srl-Pulmntyi. Even after King M ihaksaLrapa Kudradlmati I nf the 
K'ifthar^ta family had wrested some fiv<r of the western territories, 3 after 
A.LX ldti and before A,D. lull, from one King f5rl-5at k itsirj]i, the lord of 
the Daeeao* who was perh&s King Vasi^hTputra Srl-Puhimlvi hi out elfj 
Asi&dt Ataka and the rest of the subordinate states mentioned in Gauiacil 1 * 
inscription remained Inal tided in the dottrinnuii of the Snuikarni-Sitiivii- 
hatiu kinga up till P we venture to say, th a reign of Yajun-Srl^takurm, 
the lust great king of die SaLstvihana family, Ev*:d going bank to wlivr 
timas, lo n period of the Sitsakarni-SfitAF&barm reign before the K^aharita 
mb in Western Lsidta and the Deccan and occupation of Mudifirii^m in the 


\ m R 1 , Yol. Yin. p. 00 s Afi - ^hr.x,.<pi fs?N ilTsinmpa -ri'ila- 
bhn-AkHwAmti+r&j&m TQkn-OUva *P4rk&toSn hyo-fti nhirpiri.Hnca^Siri^tna Mala ¥ 4^ 
XihiJ i $*mgiri.Qlkara p ' t «^t. for t,b* IttantifitNltlm of tka pltic&a, H. C, hikj- 

Dh^idtiuri'i P.flitE^l ttSuorj of An^ant Nil, 2 oil tfUitJon, pp, 310-311- 

2, 3fwaol7 l ^rB^rtn-X An*#*. S-rlffra, ffutarc uni Sm* EJ P Yot..VIII, 

pp. 44.47. 
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time o[ linn, n*v, to t.hp reign of king &f[-^ 4 tafcariji I, the son of 

Simula who was the founder of the .Sat avail jui a branch of the Andhra 
family, the successor of King Kpjna who to Simuk* f s brother, and the 
husband of Queen NavasiikS, we find lhe nme state of tiling*. The 
Nil»a;hit inscription of Queen NarstiiU and the Satie Id insc iption of 
Atiauda, the leading artisan of one King Srl-SiUkwfii bear testimony to 
the rise and existence of the Gnst gfflwt ^Stakaroi-Safavahana empire in Lhe 
western Godivirl valley " which,” *i f>r, Itaychuidhuri acutely puts it, 
"rivalled in extent and power the Suoga empire in the Ganges valley and 
the Greet empire in the Land of the Five Rivers. 1 ' 1 

Thus (he epigraphic records connected with the Safak3r|ii»Satav$b»ua 
and KsaharBU &ka*Ksntmpa kirtis enable us to understand not only {1} 
why Ptolemy wrote ta say that Uiithan or Paithau (fivtitfrhtna on the 
Godivatt, the southern terminus of Dakkbinipatha, the Southern Hoad) 
was the aipital of King Pnltunlyi Vasisthipiilra Srt-Putumayi, and 
(i) why Assaba nod Mu]aka or A [aka ha ve been represented in the 
Suttn-Nipata-Cammoit tar y as two Andhra principalities in the western 
volley of thn Godavari, bat also (8) why the Hathi-Gumpha in¬ 
scription record? that King Khiinrcli of Katinga defying King aitaktrni 
caused a large army consisting of all the four divisions of Indian troo|»s 
to move on tmvanla the west to strike terror into the heart of the 
Capital of Asa hi or A si it i* 

If it hag bettH COiLCltiaivd-lj proved thut Ana hi or Amka w which vm one 
of lhe subordinate States in the dominions of King &t*kirni, lay to the 
Wistif KhSrwvda’s KaliAga, there 0*0 be no denying the fact that (he 
Killings kingdom of KhS ravels included in it the third division, Kosala 
or South Kosala, ** which comprised the modern Uilsupur, Raipur and 
Saiubaljiiir districts, am I occasionally even a part of Gan jam,”* 

Both Mr. jiivsLiiv^I and Dr* Ston Kqbow pc$ m to think that KomIa 
or South Kos&1& was that division oF the Kulih^a kingdom in the time of 
Kin^ Asuka which comprised ants it'tjifa, the an conquered outlying Irait*, 
referred to in two cop tea of Ai^kVa SfifWtte lloek E l Sets; Even if it he jso* 
wu fittil it impossible lo say that any Aim Kinjj of Utkiilu, asftx>i*ted in 


J, Politic El iritorj - p[ An<?Eaat ladia, 2ml pditEum, p. 2fli. 

%. H. Q. H*jcka g<I kar! * Pol ELfen 1 ItiuLGry at AndcaL India* 2tiil editotl,. pp. 337-339. 
ffir rtfs -ujigu of KoiiaLn whoti FIwsu Thiatig tiilM il, Ctmimigbata’* Ancient Qgq- 
^nphy of IiiUlu, S, S', Huj u miJ&r a * cditieiu, pp, 51*5 > T 35 . 
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the Sanskrit verses from an old Orija Mb, with Koala, was the then 
reigning monarch of Koralb, 

The denotation of the term antai or protean tat has Tarred with differ¬ 
ent authorities. As used in Buddhist literature, it denotes the regions 
that lay immediately beyond 'vhat is called Madhya-deSa, the Middle 
Country. As used in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samtidraguptft, it 
denotes such North-Eastern frontier states as those of Samata^a, D&vaka, 
Kilmarupa, Nepal a, Kartlrpura and the rest. And as used in Atoka's 
inscriptions, it denotes the unconquored territories or tracts that lay 
beyond his dominions, whether in the north-west, or in the south, or in 
the east. In his Rock Edict XIII, King Atoka has expressly mentioned 
the five Greco-llaetrian principalities as typical examples of ante# in the 
north-west, and Chola, the land of the Che las, and Pftii<jya> the land of the 
Pio'vis, aa typical examples of in the Eoulh. In speaking of the 

independent dwellers of the an tat with vthotn his Viceroy and High 
Functionaries at Tosali and Samtpfl were to deal. King Atoka has not 
cared to name any ruling chiefs, peoples or powers as worthy of mention. 
If by dii/i;t tn connection with his Kalinga Province he really meant 
Kotala or South Resale, it must have then comprised the feudal elates of 
II o jtuber of tribal chiefs, instead of being one kingdom under the rule of 
King Kh&ravola, 

It is recorded in the Hithi-Gumphfi inscription that King K Kara vela, 
in the eleventh year of his reign, caused the grassy jungle of Prthudaka to 
be driven out into the Liogala river and caused the watery jungle of grass 
to bo destroyed, tbe watery jungle whi eh was allowed to grow up in one 
hundred and thirteen years. The statement is important as giving us some 
glimpses into the physical features of Kalifaga, of which we ere offered 
the following interesting dwseriptbn in Mr* Mono Mohan Ganguly's 
Oriua and Her Remains, pp, fl-7:— 

“ It was always a terra inoofnita, by reason of its geographical position 
and beat circumstances, The whole country was a swamp intersected by a 
network of rivers with their feeders and tributaries carrying silt to the 
Bay of Bengal; impassable billy jungles fringed its borders. The country 
was in a process of geological formation; there was a perpetual struggle 
between the different rivers and the sea, for the formation of the del laic 
regions. 11 

In the Kilthi-Gumpha record of KhSra vela’s twelfth regnal year, 
we read (1) that His Majesty was able to strike terror into tbe heart 
of tbe kings of UttarSp&tbi, (£) that io generating a great fear for the 
28 
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people of Afiga and Magadha he caused the elephants and horeee to drink 
at the Ganges, (8) that lie compelled King Bihnatimita of Magadha 
to bow down at lira feet, (+) that lie triumphantly brought back to Kalinga 
from Aflga-Mag»dil» the Throne of Jina belonging to Kalitiga which 
wa* carried away by King Naoda, (3) that he compelled the inhabitants 
of Align and MugaJhn to bow down it his feet, (tl) that a hundred 
Viaukie sent him jewels, procured for him the elephants, horses and 
other animals capable of exciting curiosity, and made present!* of deer, 
horses and elephants, (7) that the king of Pinfjya supplied him with 
many valuable presents of apparels, pearls, gems, and jewels, and (8) that 
he subdued the inhabitin'’ cf some other place. 

The significance of the geographical designation Gtiampatha is to be 
understood in contrast to that of DahsiuSpatha, As we noticed, the 
Prologue of Book V of the SutU-NipSU represent* Daksiufiputha a* a 
great trade-route, the Southern High Road, which starting from Rijngaha, 
the capital of Mmgadha ( itiiyadia-pura}, passed through Nikndfc and 
Fataligima (where the city of Pfttalipfltta was afterwards built), to 
extend northward to Vesili across the Ganges and tie Kofi gam a, and 
extending as far as Knpiiuvatthu Pin Ku»InAr£ and PAvS, turned south¬ 
ward to reach Slvatthi rin Set»vva, and proceeding southward passed 
through SSkeia to extend to Kosamhi across the Yamtinft, and proceed¬ 
ing further south, reached Van* or Vami-Savatthi, at which point 
it turned towards the west to pass through Ujjeni and Mahiseati, and 
extended as far south os Piititthfiim or Paithan across the Vindbva 
range. This Southern High Rond lent its mime to the region through 
which it passed, the whole tract of land lying to the south of live Ganges 
and to the north of the Godavari being known, according to Huddha- 
ghosa, as DahfinKpatha, the Deccan proper. 1 Th^l this region was known 
up to a late period as Dakainiprtha is evident from these two literary 
reference*: (l) wotyr junapmk PSt/iHputntm nSmn nnjatam, 

“ Pitiili]ultra a city on the south bank of the Ganges in a l)eee*n 
district,’* occurring in ouc of the stories of the PuiicaUmra,* and (Si) 
Avanti DakkAitfMpAtii, *' A vault in Dak ■itiipatlia,*’ uecnrrtng in on* of 
the passages of the Vinaya-Pitaka, 1 This original significance of 


1, 8amaliK«!>-VfIi*in!> Pari J, p, IW, 
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tlie name Diik^inapathu was gradually lohl -ight of with the result 
that in litter times the location of IlkkcinupiUho came to be shifted 
to the south of the V in til mi range, 1 k* finally cover Lbe whole of the 
modern South India lying between the Vmdhysi range and the Tape 
Comorin, the Ueccan proper tit-ill beini! the region between the Godavari 
and the KpjujL It may he sadly inferred front the Nank cayc inter ip* 
tion of Queen GauUkiuT, From the list of conn tries included in the 
dominions of GantAmlpntr* ^rl-S&fcukarni* that, 05 late aa the first two 
centuries of the Christian era, the kingdom of A rant! was located in 
Dak^inipathi, 

A similar historical proems can be conceived with reference to 
Utarapwikii or UUitTupatta. For UUcrgpatka, too, may he supposed to 
have been originally u gent trade-route* the Nor them High Head, whin 
Oitended from ^Svatfchi to Takka^ilSiti fiandts£ra f Mil have lent* preciwlh 
Like the Southern High Roa^ its name to the region through which ity 
passed f the region, broadly speaking, covering the north* wettem part of 
the United Provinces, the whole of the Punjab Province and the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces. That this region was known up to a late 
period os UttarSpatba is evident from these ihree literary references ■ (1) 
Uttam-Madiura-Ut^ripafAf, u ilm Northern Mat hurt, the Mathura proper 
on the Yamuna, in UttaTipatha, 11 occurring in Dharmaptlal* Paratnnttha- 
DtpanTj a commentary on the Petevitthu ; (6) PrtAudatat paratah Uttar#- 
j mtAah, " Uttar A path* lies (towardi the weslj beyond Prthudakn (near 
Thanes war)/ 1 occurring ill the KSvyi-MlmlrpRS ; a and (3) the following 
verse occurring in the M&hAbhlrala, XI I, - '7, I ) : — 

Uttar apatite}-jiiumawih fan apt f 

Yauna-Ktmh'ja-Gamtftarah Jfcriitai Barbara th I a 

Rnddlmgliosa in hie commentary on the KatbSvatthu, attribute certain 
views in the KathSvatthu to two Buddhist sohooh called I [euinvatika 
and UttarSpathaka. Hetu&vatika uni UtttrEtpitb&kn were the local or 


]. Karya-Hiiafinf^tt, p. M P 4 ™ 1 ^ Oak|Jeap*tl«%! 11 Dafc|i^ap*tba i- 
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territorial name* of two post-Aflokan Bucldhist schools* the former being 
derived from Himavaota* and the latter from Utfaripatha, We have 
reasons to say that the Himavanta region consisted of a number of 
Himalayan states to the north of the Southern High Road in its exten¬ 
sion from ^ r c- ! « : iiSi to Savatthi and beyond the northern boundary of the 
Middle Country as defined in Buddhist literature. Thus Uttaripatha may 
be necurately defined ns a tract of land* which lay to the west of the 
Him aran ta region, extending westward from Thanes war, and which lay 
to the north-west of the Buddhist Middle Country aud to the north of 
the Dmk^ipftpatba, extending north-west from Mathurl* the capital of 
SurMeuiu Whatever be its later territorial extension, it is certain that 
Kh£mYt!a*fi UtUrap&tha signified nothing but the region specified above* 
the region including Mathura in its south-eastern extension. Anyhow, 
from the record of Kh urn vela’s twelfth regnal year* it i* clear that 
Ufcarfpath* lay towards the wait or north-west beyond Anga and 
Magadlia. And should our reading be correct, from the use of the 
plural expression UUatSfadka-ra]Ew M **the rulers of Uttaripatia ,’ 1 it may 
be inferred that when King Khfiravela carried his campaign into 
Uttarapatha, it was parcelled, precisely- as it was when Alexander 
invaded the plains of India, into a number of small independent principa¬ 
lities, although the H&Lhi-GumphU inscription does not mention the names 
of their rulers. 

According to the Mahahharalji account of the journey of the 
Panrjuvai from Haatin^pura to Katinga, Kuliilga proper could be readied by 
the travellers journeying along the sea-coast from the month of the Ganges* 
audit was the country through which the river Yaitara^I flowed . 1 On 
the strength of this Epic description, Mr. Mono Mohan Ganguly assigns 
the following boundaries to Kalmgn proper : fi Ou the North* the 
Vuitaratii $ on the South, the Godavari j on the East, the Bay of Bengal j 
on the Westj the Tributary Stut&s of Orissa /* 1 The reader Can judge for 
himself whether and how far the geographical extension of EiltAg* proper, 


1. iifcklbhiirri'.s, Tftjiapftirvn, Canto l 5 
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flVfllp'-akA mWI» JCmnigiSn j>nifi IfAtfram \i 

JLnm.cj.fln u rcca t 

Eu KqIi^^ Kaunttw i iin/ra Vaitara*}! nadl | 
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as may be inferred from the Mahabh^rata account, coincided with that 
of the Kaiinga kingdom of Kb travel a. Apparently, as wa have sought 
to show, K him vela's Kaiin^a kingdom with its three divisions com prised 
the Epic Kaliuga as well as the modern Orissa with Its Tributary 
States, 

The countries of A&ga and Magadha are too well-known to need aay 
elaborate comments. The Liitbi-Grumphfi inscription dearly indicates that 
both An^a and Magadha were Hi tinted side by side with each other on the 
south batik of the Ganges, which is to say, that the Ganges formed the 
natural northern boundary of both the countries- Anga lost her independ¬ 
ence and became a dependency of the kingdom of Mngadha as early »s the 
reign of King Birnbisara, who is said to have been one of the elder con¬ 
temporaries of the Burldha, The JiathUGumpbfi inscription indicates that 
Anga continued to bo the ^irte old dependency of the kingdom of Magadha 
as during ike reign of King Bahasatimita as during that of King Nnnda + 

The V&uikis referred to were not fabulous beings. There would be no 
reason for mentioning them in a soriotu document if iboy were fabulous. 
The Y&sufcie were the Nlga kings who had established princi¬ 
palities in all parts of India. " The prevalence of rule over a consi¬ 

derable portion pjE Northern and Central; India in I be third and fourth cen¬ 
turies A, D-, is amply attested by epigmphio evidence. 11 1 The name of 
the Chota-Nagpar District situated between Bibar in the north and 
Orissa in the south may bo taken ns a reminiscence of the Nag» principa¬ 
lities that existed at one time between Anga-Magadha, on one side, and 
Ktiftrftvelars Kalihg* kingdom, on ihe other. There are in script local 
records to show that Mathura and the countries around it were occupied in 
cite* SOi) A. D. by the Nlgu* The statement that the Yfemkis sent 
precious jewel a to King Kh&raveta, procured for him the elephants, horses 
and other animals capable of exciting curiosity, clearly indicates that their 
principality comprised those jungle tracts which abounded in the wealth 
of precious stones, and wild elephants, horses and other animals. 

The statement that the king of PBnJya supplied King Khfiravek with 
many valuable presents of pearls, gems and jewels and various kinds of 
apparels, requires a word of explanation* One might say this could be 
explained without having to assume that the kingdom of Ffinijya was at 
any time invaded by King Khiravda; the statement might be justified 
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either (1) on the utmutuI that the kings of Fiiidya were the less powerful 
adliefi of the ALra-Megbaritti&a* king' of from earlier timcd p or (&) 

on t ha ground that alarming reports of the irresistible force of Khimvalafr 
riatofjout arms compelled the theft reigning king of to make :ni 

mlliADMp acknowledging tba sqpremsov of King MahirijajA Siri-Kh^ra- 
vela of Kalinga. 

As to whether Kburavek bad at any time invaded P&udya, we 
should bear in mind lhat the fact of sending prints by the king 
of Ptojy* to King Shin vela i? stated in the record of Kliiravekk 
twelfth regnal year, Whether or no, the Llathi-GiunphA inscription bears 
testimony to the invasion of Pin ■ya by King KMraveU depends* to a 
Urge extent, upon the nature of the reading and rendering oF the 
record of (tharavela^ eighth regnal year. The following are the three 
suece^-ive readings and reii'lemiga of this record that have been ofFered 
by Mr. JayaswaJ 

[ (u)— ¥it*t Readings JtA&m* ra mse (mnnaiina f) (dha ma »f ??) 

. „ „, Gotudhng iVi yhaiapayita RHjctpaha-napaip pitptp&J&U eliHAm fri iamn- 
padan^panadenti jt abaia sena-rdhane vipatnnmeitom M&dhuratp apt yw- 

[J 

(A) hirst Rendering : H /n the eighth ftftfiv tfi* minister! (?).,. 

^iW.h tilled, (A*) cQUMt oppression to the King 0 / Rajagrfa 

tcAn (if the report of {Khdravela* n after 0/ inarching forward^ m$ made to 
retire to .1 fathura t lea ring beh iud erery where hi ,t troop* and vehicle*-' 9 

II (a)—Second Reading : Athaue co rase maholitemya mahaid* 
Goradhiifjinm yhatapayitd Rdpigaham HpapjifSpayafi [;] etinfr ca 
ha/pma 1 pmttina -pnnddena earn bit a rrrta- v£ 4 iff i tn vipam u tpeii ti m Ma d h n ra pp 
apayato jet a ttmd[o) (yaeati) ticha—pnlam*Mfit[e)"*[,] 

(A)—Second Rendering: lf /* the eighth year* he (hhEfareta) having 
got itormed the GorntAdgiri {fartre tjt) of great endoiure by a great 
army, causes pmw* around Nojngrha {fay* siege to Rajxgrha), On 
account 0 / this report of fit art* of valour, (L e., the capture of Gorad&agiri, 
etc.) r the £*tig {so-called) to fort&ie the inm ted division of Am army t went 
away (0 Moth nr a indeed,.* „., pp 

IJI (a)—Third Reeding : * etian{otp or p S) ca hommupaJUna^ 

ia^itadena t/i,jib{i)ta-iena-rahaito rijtamtmoilum Madhitrajp apagHo 

Yuva*a.f$j(a).piiti{t4 or <,fr) yacAati...vi-pol<ir<t . . [.] 

(i)—Third Heodoriog : . " on am,ttil of ike report (nproar) 

Mentioned bp the sett of valour (j.e., the capture 0 / the Gomtkapiri 
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/hrtnm mi tie *k$c vf HSjagfia f tiiJ) He Greek king Deuetirimt draw- 
tug i'll AU army and tra**p&rt f retreated to abamUn 3fati*rd” 

\j It will be seen that nil the three renderings offered by Mr, Jayasw&l 
■how an agreement id representing Goradiagiri not #* ■ personal name but 
fw the flame of a hill-fcrii ess at Goratbagiri, the modern Barahar ran^e of 
hill* ita the District of Gayfl. Then- also shew an agrt^ment in repreternt- 
ing J£3jagvAii as the earlier capital of M it gad ha, and MadinfM ns a city 
on the Yam unit i» Northern India, Tbs difference between hii first and 
second renderings ia that whereas in the former, accepting the reading 
SajagtiAa-nnpam pidSfutyati^ at . rmif the kin £ oF Bijagfha is represented as 
the timid warrior *i ho retired to Mathura* in the latter* accepting the 
rending itljagaituit up<tp*4cip4yiiti + .. **rido f indefinitely the king 
so-called is refiriiHipDtod a^ the warrior who went away |o Mat hurt. And 
the difference betWBOn his third icul either two renderings h that while in 
the latter either definitely the king of Rftjirgfhft or indefinitely and *area&- 
tieally the king so-called is represented as the warrior who went away to 
Mathura, in the former Dmita-HmitrimM is represented as the Greek king 
{Yar mi-raja^ who* drawing in his army and transport, instead of advanc¬ 
ing towards K&]ftgrh* p retreated to abandon M&thuri. 

Before we deride one way or the other* ive ought to thresh ont the 
master carefully. We have nothing to say against Mr. Jaya^wal'e reading 
and rondoring of the opeDing words of the eighth year's record up U> 
.vjfffya, The^ep taken by E hem selves* elderly indicate that King Khan vela 
started on a campaign with a mighty army in the eighth year of his reign. 
His reading Buradkaginm y&diapayil-a cannot he challenged. This ex¬ 
pression may be rendered either as (1) " baring caused Goraihugiri to W 
killed,” or as (2) “ having Caused tior&thag-jri to be rtormed/ 1 According 
a* wo take GoradAagiri to he a personal name or the name of & hill-for- 
tress or mountain-fastness* 

Whether Qoradhag%ri Sb a persenal name or the name of a bilhfortre^s 
might have been decided at once if the words preceding it could be aecii- 
ratelv read. From the faint traces of the letters. Mr. Jmjfrml made out 
mti&Qtrt-bhitGt “of £re&t encl^rnro, ” as an adjunct of € omdlagifi, keeping 
in his view Mr, V r H. Jackson^ id cut i Real ion of Garadhagiri or Goratba- 
girt with the modem Bar&bar hilts, But he has given up at last this 
reading, declaring it to be unc^rtaiun Mr, Bajierji's eptainp$£e published 
iu JBGR3, I9l?j enables us to make out jfWtaratp a [*vpd]ta t * £ as be 

reached MatbnA lp 
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We s*y that the use of Ooradtefiri as a personal name ip Kharavela’s 
inscription is nor impossible. Pot in Hie Mah*v«iuw t Giri oceuri as the 
name of * Nigniritlm or Jain contemporary of King Vatfagimuui of 
Ceylon. In one of the name tit Urals m I inscriptions, Tatogm occur* as the 
udt of » Buddhist monk. 1 In literature, MuiSfiri and SiiftisfW 

occur aa the names of two Jain ft post fee,’ And none isfe-d br surprised 
if MakndTKgtri occur* ns the tin me of the king of Pisjhapura in the ALlnba- 
bad Pillar iascription of SamudragapU.* 

The uftfi of the verbal expression gh$i$]Htjfi$& in the sense of " having 
caused to be killed ” is appropriate, if Garodkagiri is a personal name. 
It may bs argued that the use of the same verbal expression in the sense 
of ** having eauft&l to be stormed " is equally appropriate, if Goradh^\n 
it the name of a hill-fortress or mountain-fastness AVt- cannot but agree 
with Mr. JaynsivaT when he maintains that the use of the expression 
OoraiiAtiffirim gtatHpaffifS. even where Qtrradkagiri is the name of a hill* 
fortress, is remit ion ed by literary usage, and call* our attention to the Pali 
expression VHp&gkZf-aka D<tmitS, “ the Tamil devastators of the [aland of 
Lanka. 1 * ”* 

The Mahabhnrata h the only Indian work where we have the mention 
of Gorathagiri as a hill or mountain from which one might have a view of 
Girivreja «»r Old tUjagfha, the first or most ancient known capital of 
Mauredba.* Mr, Juclseon is inolined to think 4 * * * * * * that ibis Go ratbag in is no 
other than the mountain which Hwen Thsang saw between Pfi(a1iputra and 


1 , M-lar* List of BrAliml inioriptiou*. No, 601 . 

2, P. 0. Bipchi ” Oa this Puri-Jhi ", C^oUic* UniTertftj Jotina*! of the Dapartaient of 
Ve] XIY F p* 

X It Ll oaly by ■ utfffwfho /did that FIwt rkprassnti Mvhend raym of 3 *R]ar!r*KiaplRV 
inscriptive) im ihfl mine of & hill of mo u nltlll. From thu system of the patiBaymb 

of * m ft-Q hij|aiioL of \ perianal mins wliidh hu b«« conslihrtuly msinLsJdt4 

in iba whole list of the kmg» fubdamJ by the Indian Napoleon r it i« w*y to understand* 
u D, B. points oat, that b[tih#nrfra#iri is a ■ orsonal Beine, nathEd^ but a 

personal hAtnmt fftmu Idfc*-M*lu>udfft- Jfqfr^VyitfbretIj s-Xtrlirfllo-fca- 
Poi; fi’tapimiiij — Mainsfididfcirt—tfs( vr*kx - S vA miducin, oto 

i. AlUmtio J might be drawn to * batter instance id the DAthfcral|ia% III 10 (JPTS F 
p L t 3 Q> t Knt**a doeiuihjNim, 11 ha ceased the Loetb-ralio to be iraulied 

WTLb a hammer." 

X HabibbiritCa* II. IfrW. 

Guir.-tf. 1 ; jip firim Jfddy-i iedfiur ITi^q d \ a rp pump, 

G* JBOBBj To L 1< Perl n, p. 162. 
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Gaya, and on the pattern summit of which the "Tathlgata formerly Ntood 
for a time beholding the country of Magadha. 111 

Seeing that 1 h i. j names Gorathu ami Rnithan are both oGTsne&ted 
with cattle ami having regard to the fact that there is no bill near enough 
to Rajgir besides the Bait ban hill, Mr. J. D, Biglar found reasons to think 
that the hill named tiorntha in the Maliftbh3rala c^uld not but be the s^aino 
as the present Baithan hill.* And with reference to IsigUi or IJaigiri^ 
Ruddhagho$a says that the Blessed One was once upon a time neated in 
that place eittiug where bo could behold ell the five lulls (that stood dcwa 
to one another surrounding Rffjagaba)^ The IsigilbStitEa of the Majjhi* 
ma-Nik&ya records I he names oF these five hill® r® the Vftbhlra* the 
Panc/avop the Vepulla, the GijjhahuLa and the IsigiLL lu the opinion of 
Mr* Oldham, Mugadhapura referred to in the Mahabharafa he the cap!tad 
of Magadha which could bo seen from the summit of the Goratbagiri hill 
[night have been ** a town close so the east of the Kara bar hilLpj on the pile 
of what is now known a* Ibrahim pur," But the description in the Mulia.- 
bbSratt leaves no room for doubt that this Hlgftdliipiir* was no other than 
Girivraja, which precisely like Rajagaha uf the Tsigi It* Suita* wait guarded 
by the five lofty-peaked and coo!-|danted hills, the ri/rnfa-Vaihara* the 
VarahAp the Vr^mhha, the Rfligiri and the ia^fl^Cutyi km* Furl her, the 
SotU^Nipilta^CoimneuJary takes Mngadbapura to mean RAjagalm* 6 

\V« must carefully note that Gorathagm, according to the MahS- 
bhterata, was Lhe hid which stood at some distance from Girivraja or Old 
Kij^rha and could be reached by the tiaveilcr® journeying from the land 
of the Kurus through the Kurujungk proceeding to the beautiful lotus- 
lake and getting beyond Lbfl KSlnMta mountain* and likewise going by 
degrees across the Oswald, the great Sone and the Sadanrr^ ihe rivers 
taking their rise from one and the same mountain, eroding the charming 


I. &«]!« Bacardi »f llkri W* i*rn World, VolL 0 P p r IQk 
3 r Amh, Ear. kaportu, Vol. VILI* pp * 9 ^ 7 * 

3 P pipftftom.Soilat!!, BiWm Part III. P* ■ Jf"**'"!* 

pofco Fab tala fftNta 

4, atuhftiih&rnt*, n p ai-aa i 

Paiham vipntei Y*r*ha TrjoiAoj lofM | 

Xallkl Rfiii\rU mka tubh^t Qmiiit*ka+p*1law || 

£fr pail #i m*K &*jwmoMi Mta.la~dmmA^ \ 

&nki*ntivtehi$* ipWgWfihalUfa Oimrajai^ || 
f,. FjUMiiUhft-JL+tiki, 13* p. 69*; pur^ei irdjaJhapwai^ A4j^AiA.h - 
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Sarayu. and beholding Lhc Eastern Koskk, going beyond Mi&hila, crossing 
the rivers Mala and crossing the Ganges and the Sone, nnd 

proceeding further eastward to tret from Kusselraccbada to what was called 
Migodhfl-kfjtetra, the M a gad ha-territory (literally, fi the Magadhn-field n ). 1 2 3 * * * * 

There can be little doubt, as Mr* Jackson hm sought to prove on the 
strength of two short tir&hml inscriptions, that Gorathagm was hut ooe 
of the two ancient nnmes of l he Baifibar lulls, the other being Staiaiika- 
paratu* which latter is met with in two of the Barftbar 11 ill-Cave inscriptions 
of Atoka and in PatailjaliV Mababhisya (J. £* £), Ah the indent capital 
oF Magudha was known at the same time by two names, Giritm*a and 
Hajtifflifti so, Mr* Jackson thinks the Bnruhar liill* were known at one 
time by two uamev t Sornfitifirt ami K Ai fatih 1 -pa vat a , 3 while, later on, 
they came to be known by the name of PmYeragiri T s Pruram wherefmni 
the modern name Bar aba r wai apparently derived. 

The two Brfthmi miGrtpLiaiiR, relied upon by Mr. Jackson in proposing 
hm identification, are engraved on rocks in two diferent places, both of 
which are not far from the well-known caves dedicated by A£oka to the 
Ajlvikif/’ 4 and consist each of five syllabic letters, one of them recording 
the name of the bill as Qmttksgiri and t he other as Gvr&fiAaffiri, the letter- 
forms of the former bearing a clue resemblance to those of the dedicatory 
inscriptions of A4okn. and the letter-forms and spelling of the latter 
to those of the Hathi-Gnmpta in scrip lion of Kharavcla. On palteo- 
grmpbSe grounds, Mr. H. D. Ibnerji assigns the former to the Asck&n 
age and place* the latter a century latefp going ao far as to believe 
that ibe latter was actually engraved by one of the men who accompanied 
King Khlravela and took part in His Majesty's first invasion of 
Magadha* 9 If it be as Mr* Jack non presumes, that the earlier 
inscription recording the name of the hill on which it was engraved 
as dmtiafiri was of the same age as two of the dedicatorv inscrip¬ 
tions of ASoka recording the name of the hill on which they were 
engrtred as Kialatila.pawi-a, »v<? <Ij not nee any necessity far 


1. Muliilihirn'-ft, II, &>, 23>2g, rpmem] witii Rimantfir Sarmi'a iran.Tution iti JD089; 
Yol. 1, Pul II, p. 161. 

2. JBOttS, Vol. t. Pul 11, p. Iflfl. 

3. 1 !i.t Lamul Ririhi Cara )■ <;m!M Pmi xmyiriy' . ] in in is ml n tod SAhvkrit [ijAaripUrm 

Wkntfup: probably to tfcr 7ih ocatiary A. D,. JUQR&, Vol. I, Vurt El.p. 109, 

L JHORS. Voj r [, Part U m p, U32, 

& JBOKB, L9i7, Vol. Ill, fVrt IV F p. *00, Sl‘ H Plm™ in JBQE@, Yet I, Part U, 

jjijlilitliPil by .ki'kHun, 
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a peculating if was i\ phonetic irans Formation of GyratRa^ oj 

Goratha that oE K&aiat*k*t> tn each * case as Ebb, one is compelled to Lbituk 
that neither KAoiali&tf-prwata nor Garatiagiri wua intended by Asoka to 
serve as a name For the whole of the present Bnritbar range but ae nitiMfi 
for two separata hills of this range. 

The close likened between the BrahrnT letter-forms and the spelling 
Goradkagiri a* found in the second inscription and rta found in the 
I lathi-Gump ha inscription sy. beyond a doubt, u strong point in the 
argument pressed by Messrs* Bangrji and Jjiyaswal for taking GwadAnffin 
of Kham vela's inscription to denote the Bara bar hilts. And yet in justify¬ 
ing the use of the verb.il expression gAatapajtifil in the sense of u having 
stormcd/ ? ona has to prove that Goratkagiri or Goraihxgin was at all, 
nt any time, a hill-forlress. It is certain that cr the Mahsbharnta which 
mentions the Gorutbagiri in connexion with the earlier period of Hujagfhn, 
does no t refer to any for tiGoat ions there . 11 H Inside the Baribar enclosure 
stone foundations of buildings can be seen in various places., notably npon 
and to the east of the artificially raised area at the foot of the SiddhetHv&r- 
n&ih hill due north of Lhe oaves, and in the jungle towards the south¬ 
western end of the valley. The whole enclosure is too small to have been 
the site of any large town, but the natural strength of the position and the 
fact that the defences are ^rengthened at all vulnerable place# by ulone 
wall# render it reasonable to suppose that it formed a refuge used in time# 
of danger by the people who ordinarily lived in the plains and valleys 
on bride.” These rcllections and the fact that tike local tradition speak* of 
the hills as those which in ancient days Formed a stronghold or fortress 
enable Mr* Jackson to opine “ that as Fatal I pu Era was upon to an attack 
from the south, the Gorathagiri which lay ou the way to Lhe capital was 
made a fortified position ** and that n it must have been treated as the first 
line of defence on the southern side of Fatali putim. 1 * 1 

We need not attach to the local tradition quoted by Mr* Jackson any 
more importance than wliat wu should attach to his inference from a study 
of the ancient remains* The question still is whether the &tune-encks?uire 
and other remains are the relics of a rooky stronghold or hill-fartiwa or 
those of a rocky shrine, tiupa or temple- Evidently! the Burubar lulls 
were a snnetilicl rather than a Fortified position* For it is here that King 
Asoka dedicated certain caves for the residence of the Ajlvikas. It is again 
here that IIwen Thsang saw a Buddhist stupa on the eastern summit of the 


l. quotfd by in JHOES, 1.47, VoL 111. V*ft IV, pp. 400, 4?S!. 
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mountain whfre Mia Tathfgaba formerly stood beholding the country of 
Magadhit The Chinese pilgrim 1 * ijio uni aid with the MiMpa or m summit 
is connected with w the country of Magadhu. ,r The Muhilbhurata conuoeEs 
Gorathagirt with Migadhu-kfeira or Ma^ad ha-territory* Ami wa find 
that the Sutta-Nipttta-Cotnmoutiiry locates Pfleftg»k**4»tty&j the site of the 
rocky ahriBft* iu Magadha-kbfitra ( Jlafadia^iAMa Pti*uTW and 
eayg that in spite of tho fact that It been me, during the dispensation of the 
Blessed One, n Buddhist retreat, the spot wh^re there wus formerly a 
shiine of DaVftr-worship continued to be designated by i*s ancient name m 
P&tftriukMetiy* or Bi^unu^caitya^ The identification thm sought to be 
established between GorathiLgiri and Pif&nm-caitya may receive its 
Oouflnoation also from the fact that jmt as in the Mahubhuratti, Gorathagirt 
hw* been men tio tied n# the mono tain a landing on which the t rave Here 
coming from the Kum^aiiiitry to Mi thill and ti flatly getting into the 
Mogadba*territory by a southward journey through Ku3acliaouh*d i T could 
have a view of Girivraja or Old Kljagrba# so in tbe Smta*Nipata nod its 
commentary, Pl^oa-ealiya has found mention as a Buddhisi retreat, which 
o mid bo reached from Ktljagalia by the travellers alar ting from 
Kapiiatabth.il along: the great high ro«l r reaching FlfattpuiU from Vreuli 
bv a southward journey arid proceeding further southward, along the same 
high road, rw Nilandit. Thun it may besbovu that alt the available 
evnIences 00aspire only to prove the contrary of Mr, Jackson's inference 
that Gorathugiri mi a rocky stronghold or In 11 * furl re* s, If Gorathmgiri 
wm % hill noted for iu rocky shrine, stfipa or Deva-tcmple, it I* difficult to 
justify the use of the verbal expression gkatupapita in the Sense of ** having 
stormed” Why should KhJI ravel* storm Goreihagirt if it was not used 
as a fortress or stronghold of the Magadhan army ? 

Strangely enough, the Hathi-Gumph! expression following GoradJkd$i m 
rit ri $&ai$pajii$ is one involving a reference to HiJ&gaha. These are the 
three possible readin gs of this expression : (1) Rjfjapi&a+napavp pjdSpay&li 
u caused the king of fUjagdhi to be harass?!; * f (£) R&jagakarpHptijjtdapii- 
faiij u caused pressure around K&jigihn; n or (3) Raj*r$nAattatri paptdSpa- 
yiii t * caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon the people of 
Kijagahn.” The lira! reading does not suit Lbe context in view of the 


L FartJimatiiJotiU, VuL II, p. 6B3, 

3 r PtniuaLthn* Joule*, Vol, U, p. fcil i FHCjdilqi H mu tab, jriidfliUBa %par i 

pM* ckrflffMjmfi nhwi, |w«a OfeitfAtfli i& fcV *m pmm**irarha*iui 

P.l-l’iuJt 11(1 rtfi i -f\i fi II EuCCflfi. 
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fact that in the tire (fob year's? record* the king of Martha is alluded to as 
** Lhe kin” 1 2 3 or Magajha IT (Jf5y*i#Mti-rq/5), anil not as ** the king af Raja- 
gaha/ p and no less for the reason that Rfijagah* Ceased long ago to bo the 
capital of MaLradha. The seramd reading, too, cannot justify the woof 
dlittfijt* a pronominal expression with a genitive plural caac-ending, imme¬ 
diately after kpttpirtapiifttii* The Lhird reading atone fulfil* all the require- 
mootfl. There were at least two Rljagahas or K&jkgfha* in India, one 
whiuh wm the earlier capital of Magfcdha and tbe other which was the 
Capital of the Kekay&e ir located in the Riimlyaini on the other side of the 
Yip&sfi (Beam) and stretching up to (Tfindhfi-ra. ,f 1 Tbe latter Etajigrha ftUo 
bore a second name, Girivraja. By the people of Hlj&gfha we may under* 
stand as well the Mfigadhas as the Kekayms- And there were Kenyan 
in the north-west, So Utlinpathu, as well as in the south, in the t1abin&- 
patha. 

The Kikuyu* of Uttaripatha lf wore fettled in the Pafljab” It is 
evident from the R&miyaom that thiir territory “ lay beyond the Vipifii 
(Beas) and abutted on the Gandharva or Gandhi™ Yijayu,' 1 '* And it may 
be surmised from a number of inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayyapeta Stflpa in the Ekriubhl District and belonging* according to 
some of the arehffiologists* to so early a date M the second century A. D*, 
that the Kekayne of DakgiuEpatha who were matrimonially connected with 
the Ifcavffeus of South India wore ** probably a ruling family of nndtmt 
Mysore.™ 5 

These art* then the three possible interpretations of the liitbi-Gumphl 
record of Kbira vela's eight li regnal years (I) That 11 is Majesty having 
stormed Gomt-h-giri, a stronghold of the Magadhan army In the Barfilfflr 
hills, caused a heavy pressure to be brought to bear upon tbe ciiizenp raf 
Raj&gahn, the earlier capital of Magsdha; (3) that His Majesty having 
caused Goratbagtri, the king or general of Mathurfi, in Uttaripatha* brought 
a heavy pressure upon the (Cekayas whose capital was Raj&£|ha beyond the 
Hess; or (!§) that His Majesty having caused Gomthagiri, the king or 
general of Mathurfi, the capital of Flwjjra in Dakeinipatha, brought a 
heavy procure upon the Kekayas who founded a territory in Ancient 
Mysore. 


1. Cunningham 1 ! AndflijL ftiwgfafriij a| India, edited bj N, Huluindiif, N&te!. 

2 . EAmAjapa, H. *18 10-23 i VII, H3 r Ul, BafotafidluKrE 1 * PuSIiicai Hittcry of 
AhirlrnL India, 2nd tdHiub, p. UO. 

3. Dnbreuik'a Antitaat History uf lb* D-ct!C4ii„ pp. lul j Mtlnajliwi'i PbliifOftl 
Riitory u( Aqcfeiu ItitlLa, p. 315* fn. I 
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Each of these interpretations Inu its strong and weak point*, The 
strong points of the first interpret at ion am obvious: (1) the continuity of 
iho kingdom of Manilla to that of Kafiftga ; (4) the discovery of two 
11 rah ml inscriptions ns old as the RarihetT Hilt Cave inscriptions of Aioka 
mid the Hithi-GumphS inscription of KhSriivdla enabling us to identify 
GatfttfaigM with the Fravaregm m Busbar hilla; (3) the exploration of 
the lingering remains of an ancient enclosure; (4) the local tradition 
asserting that them w*s a fortress or stronghold in the Bard bar bills; and 
[&) the MaliibhSrata describing the Gorathagiri of Magadhaksetra as the 
hit] or mountain from which one eould have a view of Gari vraja or Old 
KijagTha. tl<# earlier capital of H&g.idha. Its weak points art* : (I) the 
M a h&bhnreta d esc ribi n g G or at bag i ri si m ply a 1 1 < 1 1 or in on ntni n t and 
not as « stronghold or fortress; (4) the jtonp-enolosui* and other supposed 
remains of an ancient fortress being explained alM as vestiges of an ancient 
shrine, temple or itiupa ; £3) it being inexplicable why, if P££ilipatra were 
at that time the capital of M^gadha and Goratliagiri had served as its first 
line of defence on the south, Kh&revd* had directed his attacks toward# 
ft£jagrah&j unless it he presumed that the capital had to be removed from 
Fatal ip utrfl to Rijagrha in fear of an attack from the north os formerly 
done during the reign of King Mnrwja or that the army of Magadhi having 
bum gradually driven southward, was finally eoneelUreted in lUjngrha, 

The strong point of the second interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand hoiv K harevel.i could venture to carry his expeditions into the 
very heart oE Uttarupatlm after having made himself the master of 
Mathura even before he plumed his attacks on Auga and Magadlia- The 
weak point of it is that there in no other authority but the Elina van a 
to establish that there was a Hajagpha in the Utt&rapatLia as distinguished 
from Rftjigrha, the earlier capital of Magadba. 

The strong point of the third interpretation is that it enables us to 
understand how the king of Pan jya was com pel Led to send valuable presents 
to K harevcLa, which h to ?ay T to acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
of Kaliriga. Its weak point Is that there is yet no evidence to prove the 
identity of the Kekayaa with the H£j(ig&hikas. Another point in its favour 
is that if it could be established, we might have clearly seen that Khars vela 
turned his attention lo Northern India only after he had subdued the 
powera in the Deccan, 

But weighing the matter carefully, we fee! that the balance of probability 
he% after all, with the first interpretation, andj to eorne extend with the se¬ 
cond interpretation. And it follows from either of these two interpretations 
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that Kbaravela had to effect a timely retreat to Mathura to relieve 
his army terrified by the alarming reports of counter-attacks from the in¬ 
habitants of Rljagaha, while bis twelfth year's record goes to allow that 
be made a scopetl attempt, which proved entirely successful* 


13 , KHARAYBLA r S PERSONAL HISTOEY 

Many interesting facte concerning the personal history of Kh&ra- 
Vila pan be gleaned from the old Bralrml i a script ion b p particularly 
hk own inscription in the Hllhi-Giimpha, so much so that the 
Hathi-Gumpha inscription itself may be judged as a Khlravela-Carita, 
u The Life of KJhirav&la/' in Indian epigraphyj and no le*s as an 
AsokAvaddnap "The Edifying Legend of A5oka/ f in Jain records. The 
test of the LI&tlri-Gumphrt may bo judged also as a kind of woij- 
rjra-iwrifaj 14 tli e anna I of a great hero/ 1 Inking Khiravek to he the 
great warrior hero. There esn be little doubt that the composer of 
the Hat hi-Gump lift text has sought alt along to extol Khumvda a* a 
mighty earthly hero who was destined to conquer, to rule* to protect 
and to please. Anyhow, no other inference can be drawn from the 
honorific epithet- adorning the name of His Graceful Majesty 
KharaveK 

In the Hathi-Gurapha inscription (L 1)., Kharavela h described as 
pttsaiAa^MiAaJaiAa^f 11 one who bore the noble and auspicious bodily 
marks,” and us catifr'iifkto-rakta^-fH^«peta M ** one who was endowed 
with the qualities of a ruler capable of protecting the whole of this 
earth extending as far as the Four A less likely alternative of 

the reading of the second epithet may bo catvrQtpta-f vtAatia^/unti- 
uprta, p Vuo who wis endowed with the qualities of a warrior capable 
of undertaking expeditions over the whole of this earth bounded by 
the four seas-' 1 TLe expression ctrfurania 1 was the Current old Indian 
idiom to denote indefinitely the whole extension of the earth conceived 
as an island in the seas or oceans. 

Corresponding to zxtura m fti-rxkA a na-$u na-upeta or 
fo&haHfc-giiTia+upttat we have the familiar Pali expression cahtranta-vijitEvi- 
jantiparfaih J car ryu ppttf1$ t n the ruler of the whole earth bounded by the 
four seag P the upholder of the realm by the right of conquest and the 


t. thru erf urgi^-i in lbs iViln mprenaiati U £.ilu»wit>* afltT { At t l±fr-3iifc t n, \ tj, 
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oonsolidater of hie bold on bis twritoriw” which is an offc*Mtimii£ 
epithet of * kin^ overlord (rff/a cMarittl). Build hnffho*4 explain? 
e*t»ranta as rusaning "the lord of the earth b irdering on the four seaa and 
comprising thefouT bland-like continents, 1 * ' 1 lie explain* cijitnt)t as meaning 
f, one who has quailed the rebellions agitation* within, overpowered the inimi¬ 
cal rebels without and conquered ail other kings."* And lastly, ho explains 
janafiadali^htanfitppaUa as meaning ‘'one who lias established so aura 
and permanent a bold an his territories that no one is able to move 
it aq inch, or having retained a permanent hold on bis territories, 
remains engaged in his Julies an worried, unshaken and unmoved," 3 4 

That pamtAaJtxbAn-hikian^ and the other epithet are meant in the 
Uithi-Gwnpha text to represent Kharavela as a king overlord is beyond 
dispute, For in the inscription of his chief queen (No. II) f Kblmvelt 

is freely represented as Jfdfrrijn-tfaktfeirti, * the King Overlord of 

Kaliiiga .' But this is not enough to bring out the real significance 
of the two epithets. As used io the first paragraph of the Hlthi~ 
(iu oiphu text, the epithets signify what the expert astrologers, palm is Ls 
ami diviners (hkkiana- pa$&*i*ka, Hakkiatta-jialUiS), after reading the 
bodily marks and making a thorough study of the birth-star and other 
factors and signs connected with tha birth and person of the child- 
prince Shttravela, declared him to be in future,* 

Let us now see how Kharavek is represented in the Hathi- 

Gtimphi text and. to some extent, in some of the remaining old 

tirfihml inscriptions to have fulfilled other conditions of a person des- 
timid to become a king overlord, the conditions specified in such 
ancient texts as the Pali Cakkavatti-Sthaiwia-Satu in the Dlgha- 
Nikilva, and Kajsvagga in the Aiigiittira-Mikaya, and the Lalila-VisUra 

(Cb* YtH;, 


1. PipiBoo-StidioI, Siam-wodi too, PirtHE, Wrilimijuiatu-vnoi'ai; 'iomraniuya 
tin/e* iiluunld, f4iiuDrtniri<fa«t3ifS cntaftbldJi'tifipa-bbif.Idja e* p4fKsft|U Uiartjti 

S. Ibii < *' ijfbUttip fropdJi a Jill i ft* baJitddhd o<i mbba/djano tijsittt rijiUrt.’* 

3, HMi" /mnporf* dbauM**** iMsaraWkiaavpalta, "" tat*! *««i 
joa-ipj fi rd isfltM i)id*ar<sfipp 4 t»tf oawufte «i*MW»aai rak esiik*# usiapobeihi." 

4. Ci. Sid*na-K*th» in faorWlVi JHaifa. Vat, I, (t. 58. where tbe Ukhbn^. 

pttiaiihrta Brahmin «Uotase« snd dirinern ,« *»5d to have glared with regard 
to the fours 0 f Prinee SiMblrtba: " l*M <■*»•** *9 ir ** *«»»'»- 

-4u rd|i holt nttaiili pakWfisrf’f fi-**"* “7‘ “ I( «" «*>«* ««■ 

cWe lo kaep ti hjiuMd lUe, one l* dertinoJ to be a kmg orsilord, and 
cWing to tonouaoe worldly lil*. on* (■ lobe n IniijhUmKi Muter.” 
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The nobility of origin it one of the primary conditions. itegard* 
int; the nobility of KKiravela'e origin, we read in the Hftthi-Unmpha 
inscription (1) that be was Cetar»jaBanivi-i><nMa>ta, " the incrfaaer of the 
royal House of King Cetn” (L 1); (2) that he w,*s rq/wi'w* t - 
Mkute-rininle, '* emanated from the family and line of royal Bag** ** 
(1, 10) } and (3) that he was installed a* a great king in the third 
generation of two kings belonging to the reigning dynasty of Koiifya 
[titdje Kafitjiffat$jaramte putivt fnge maA^jaMiiifanaiii pupmmH). 1 

Prof, Ste.i Kotmw prof ere, in agreement with Mr- Jaysswal ami 
Prof. F. W. Thomas to read Cttir5jaiVt>n>a-ra<lA<iiiu t We fully appreciate 
the force of Ids argument that the reading Cell (Or*) is quite in 
beeping with tbe adjective rajnicajuekula-vinitila whereby K ham vela 
claimed to have descended from an ancient family of royal sages. In 
adhering to the rending frte, Our own point i» that it is equally in 
keeping with the very same adjective, and does not at the tame time 
make itself open to dispute from the paleographic point of view. 

In the Veisantam-Jataka (Famboll, No, 547), Ceta occurs aa an alter¬ 
native spelling of Cetiya, Cetoratfjka being the same kingdom at Vetigarattka 
of the Cetiya-Jitaka (Fkuefcoll, W 422). In the same JftUka, the ruling 
people of the Ceta or Cetiga Kingdom are represented aa Cetiga, Cel* and 
CetapuitS, which conclusively proves that Cel a woe an alternative epellmg 
of Ceti, and that the Ceta* or Cede as a ruling people were known as the 
descendants of King Ceta. The information thus derived from the Verna. 
tara-Jutnka is doubly significant inasmuch as Lhe reference are all found 
in the verse •quotations, The prose narrative which is |*«uliar to the 
commentary. version of the Birth-story contains at. additional information 
concerning a land-route connecting Jetuttamnagam, the capital of the 6m 
kingdom, with the Brahmin village Dunnivittha, situated in the kingdom 
of Eali&ga. 4Ve are told that the mountain named Suvaiji.agiritftla was 
at a distance of five Yejaa* from Jetuttnranagars, that tbe river named 
Kontimiri was at a distance of five jfojauai from the Kuvanr.gmtila 
mountain, that the mmmtwi. named Amiijaregiri w» at a distance of five 
Mom from the Kontimarf river, that the Brahmin village named Ihintu. 
vittha, situated in the kingdom of Kalinga, was at a d.»te«ee of tm- 
yoianat, that the caphal of the Ceta kingdom was at a d.stance of ten 
jojatta* from tbe Dunnivit^ba Brahmin village, and that the total distance 


1. Hilbi* G uiapti4 inferiplicm, I. I, 

30 
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between JetutUriuagWi and the capital of the Cat* or Cetiya kingdom 
covered thirty 

The Vedabbh*4aUka (Jfeuaboll, No. 13} joints i& the existence of a 
hi^h road (wa-i A3mff$a) fro in Benares to Getiyam^Ha, which ws*s not safe 
in a |l parts, " being infested with roving bands of marauders, |J 

The Cetiya-Jiltukn (jfauebftkl, Na 4*3) represents Upacam or Upari- 
eara as the king of Ceti [G* who» genealogy cnuld be traced 
haek to Mahusaminat% the first known kits^ of the Sokr line, who reigned 
in the kingdom of Ceti (CWiyora^itf), in the city of SoUbivatl, and who 
wad gifted with four supernormal faculties. He was known also by the 
name of Apwsara. His five aona are said to have built after his death five 
cities in five directions, to wit, Batthipum in the east, Ae&apura in the 
south, Sibapufri in the west, Uttaxapaiieak in the north, and Daddampur* 
in the north-west. And the great Brahmin named Kapila h said to have 
been his family priest. 

In referring to the above JaLaka, the Mtlinda-FaUHa mentions the 
name of the king a* ^qrapiricAra, uid says that he reigned in the hind of 
the Cette (CbtfJ*)* 1 * 

Dr* H. G. ELiychauilhuri seems to be perfectly jus tided in identifying 
the Cette king Upaean p or Suraoarieara with Vasu Upiriuara,. who is 
mentioned in the MahahharaU (L fiii. U£) as the Paurava king of Cedi. 3 
And there is probably nothing to object to Prof . Kajh=ou’s identification 
of the Cedi-king Vasa UpatL^ar* with Kn*u Oaidya, the king of the laud 
of the Cedis, who U praised in the Rg-Ved* (VIII. 5. 57-SB), in a hymn 
containing dantuttMli at its end* Dr, Jtaychaudhuri rightly observes that 
in the Mmh&bhirata account, too, the live sons of the Cedi-king are said to 
have founded the five different imperial lines of kings, 4 Bfhadratba among 
tin- Mngadha people, Prutya^raha, Kitearnha the Maui viliaoa, M&vrila and 
the unconquerable Yadu. The lradi Hon in the ftimijaijfi (I- 3E-6-9) 
M asbiociatc^ the scions of Vasok family with the cities of Kau^ambl, 
Mahudava and GirivrBja/* 

All these are legendary accounts of Ceta and the Cetis or Cedis-, But 
these are not without their he i ring on the HfirhteGumpha text The*e 
enable ns not only to grasp the significance of Khan vela 1 * epithet 


i- Fnuiboll'l Jit Bkm t VoL VI, pp. EVI-t, MU 

2,, MiKiEida-Pililim TncEtckpLor") edition^ p. JA)2, 

S* 4 - H. C. R'iYchMi4butf l i PtriEtieitt Mini -iry of An riant Mh, nclitinn, gi 
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CthiTtijuvfi'fnm-vad^ana or ftJiray(ira)|i*j-Wii^H(i but ®Ibo to ippreciatf 
why he has been praised os rj; twoo iruaknla^ti»itiia* 

The third statement as to Kharavela being installed as a mighty king 
In the third generation of two kings belonging to the then reigning 
dynasty of Ruling*, implies that he ascended the throne of Kalinga by the 
lawful right of secession, which is to say, that be was in no sense a 
usurper of the royal power. Differences of opinion are bound to be as to 
the correct interpretation of the phrase tatiye AV myir£.?'<m p!irixtx-yngi. 
Mr. Jaya*ml explain* it as meaning "in the third dynasty of the Aim 
lino or (he kings of Kelii'iga," while with Dr .It. C. Majorodar it means 
" in the third generation of the Katifiga kings," Both the interpretations 
have obviously missed the technical sense of the expression pvrita-yBffd. As 
for the ordinal taliya meaning “the third," there is no doabt that it tpiali- 
fies yiiriw.jfujn. For in the Hithi»Gutnph5 record of KhSravela s tenth 
regnal year (L ttl, we Come across the expression £o%y«rS/-rn<nf*#ff«otp 
fttfiyayngitagaeotSnt winch, as a slightly different manipulation of the 
phrase taliye Knlivgyar^gavQifW6 purita-yugt, leaves no room for doubt that 
the numerical adjective tetija to intended to be applied to yaga or puruct- 
yuga, Here the plural form of tfottruyor^/aeaitWa might seem to bear out 
Mr. Jayanwars interpretation But we must not forget that the word 
pttrita it understood, and that the expression Kali ti\ga rJ/a fa ijisJeo >m may be 
bettor interpreted as meaning "of those of the royal dynasty of Kaliuga.' 

The ynga t taga (**rgti) and vaaua arc thren of the main subject- 
matter** of a Hindu I'urina. The term (titiya-yiyct presup |h>s«s the 
Indian tradition of senary wye, "the four yugot,” each of the JMfri* 
implying, according to Hindu cosmogony, a distinct ‘‘age" in the 
development of the world-system, the term •* sge T ' l«ing used iu the 
mine sense as in *' the Golden Age," ** the Iron Age/’ and so forth. 
Thus it may be shown that the Hindu senje of ynga or of caturyuga 
is primarily cosmogonic. 

The term toga or sarga signifies, according to Hindu cosmogony, 
a stage or landmark in, or a sectional presentation of, the creative 
evolution of the cosmos. 1 It is precisely in the sense of sectional presenta¬ 
tion or chapter-division that the term targa lias been used in both 


1. gridhuutitnl ill lti» ■?;** OB the Vi«a-pBr*e*, t, 2. M, explain* wg* SI a 
Vfiionjm df tt-rfi ■ •orjWitarft* atSf**<Ertt4 *T( f irSd'>%»$ tf. Lho Ulna firnlimiutrjrr, 
■ Mbtacirpii, and llio !!*» n»od in the Vis^n Pnr*on, I- 8. tS-2^ 
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the MmhabhfiniU &iid the Rtnaaymp, it b’ing eonraoioiltly r&nlemd 
id Bullish as "canto." Sevor.il jaiydt dr o&utas go to make a book 
called parm or k*{ v#u* Thtu it may ha ill >wn that we are juitifiad 
in interpreting the term mga id JKfa**S+ id the sedge of a^port," 
11 portion ** or u period" of a ^u£ja- 

Keeping the tradition of cotitnogonift mtnrfmfa a presupposition, 
the Buddha or the Buddhist Conceived four pa$a* {{caitari fMfflm) o£ 
u those of the Aryan lineage," 1 which 16 the same as 
to say, the Buddha or the Buddhist conceived four piiritn-pugns (csi&H 
p*riMa-jvgani) in AripaviK$»a ¥ n the Aryan lineage/ 1 * 4 * * * understanding 
the term pttga in the sense of (couple) or yamaka (twin). 8 Thus 

with the Buddhiiti the fonr j iijra* or puriw-jxga* denote the four couples 
of Aryan personal! tie* [purim-pngga/a*) representing the eight notable 
stage* in the progress of the Buddhist pilgrim towards ArahaUhip, 
which is his linal dettination. A notion of get|uenc® or success* ion is 
implied in the Buddhist enumeration of four or pHrisa-gtignt as 

patkvwd (the Brat), disiip^ (ths scond), laitpti (the third) and catutiAa 
(the fourth). But each or prtri&n-pHg-* considered by iteelf, 

eliminate? altogether the notion of sequence or ^accession, for ajruy-tit 
to be Worth the name* requires as a iirur qnd non the eo-existencB of 
two persons, one representing, ms the Buddhist put it, the stage of 
inception (fflayjutf&l), and the other that of fruition (pjtf/affla). 1 

Carres pond tug to yjiy.i or pHnia^ftigd in Pali, we have the use of 
jtfyj or pnri*a*jfttga in tho [ImthUOtirnpli.I text. Ami the exp region 
iaiipit-pag o or laiiya pnrtw-jrugn suggests the same kind of gradational 
enumeration its that of fnur pngat «r ptirim-fwgai in Pali, If so, there 
i» no other alternative but to interpret the expression in the [Jithi-GumphS 
text in the sente of the thi^d couple af royal personages, one rep resen ting 
the fifth king and th>? other the sixth hirr* of one Jind the same reigning 
dynasty of Kalin ga. This is pivttbeLy the sense sought to be conveyed 
by the rendering “ the third generation of two kings," 


1, ttnlana-Bmta in ihfl Hultn-NipSLa *m\ tho KWIdnka-FJ^bn, ¥§r« I 
TV jHi 0 £ j t'nlrfri efsliii v »■ hanfi \ 

& &Uh tp^rteilihiitit-SutUiiU, DTgVi-S’tli&yx, Vol. II i Q*Ii&ri purfrfl-jptfdfri dflfctf* 
p^riid-fruftpii|. 

3 r C/, P1I« Tha chapter irbieh br\ r* ihv itfaiu* af Fr midti p*w<i in 

thii Pili DhtmiiufKijii i * milled Tn^iuar^n Id (Kb gibifcrit UiftnaTirga, 

4, Pfcram ntihurJatib4, Khodilmkm.Pa^hft-CorudiBnLa^ : S^mpatHnUi^npthopbn ItfffWtf 

f^a»p v^rp, «"*f* Armk*ttMM*wk #}* pful e f^ Vi fJMetp inpaali 

kwifi. 
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Poes it imply a conjoint tnh of tw* kings of the earns royal family 
reigning at the same time* and if so t in what tenee ? In upholding the 
interpretation offered by Prof. D* tt- Bhandarkar and Prof. Rh C. 
Majumdar of the test of the Aodhau inscription as implying a conjoint 
rule of King Cha$feana» the grandfather, and King Rtidradaman 1, ihe 
grandson, of the same K^ahmrtt* ro)a! family. Dr. H. C. Rayehaudburi 
caIIs ulit attention to a number of facts deserving consideration: (l) the 
account given by Diodorus of th* poliLicul confititulion of Tamila (Fatal*), 
the Indue Delta, a* having been drawn on the line* of the 3p*rUn, 
enjobing the conjoint rale of two kings representing the two eldest 
representatives of the ruling elan and as vesting the command in war 
in two hereditary kings of different houses; (&) the menlioti of drirajtt 
in the ALharva-Veria (V. &Q, fl) in the sense of a conjoint rule of two; 
(3) the danger of dv&irEfya , the eon joint rule of two kings, in the event 
of their disagreement and mutual enmity and hostility, discussed in the 
Artha-S&slra (VIIL 2. 118}'g 1 * 3 (4) the system of doraijit (dvairajj?&) 9 
referred to iu the Jain* Avanupga-Sutta; [5) the case of King DIj|-(:u- 
rastra, lhe father, and King Duryt>dlmna t the sotij reigning together, 
to be cited from the Maht&btiarata; (G) the case of Enkretides and his 
s^iti reigning together to be died from Justin*** work; and {?) ihe 
conjoint rule oF Strato I and Strmto II or that of Azes and Azttare, 
to bo cited among other instances. 1 

The overwhelming evidence thus produced goes to prove that there 
i$ no inherent improbability of a conjoint rule of two king* in each 
generation of the then reigning dynasty of Kaluga being implied in 
Use two Hlthi-Gomgha expressions i ( ■) tattle Kntuppafaja+rbifiM 
pmnm*fugi t and {£) Katiipf*T5j*ml»*i**9 iijf^fus^gdnatStt *. But 


I, s, N. taw in hit wtslMafwmwl article on “ Ttobekml TmtiUtiona M (Indian 
Hiaiorfoa] Qn»rt©rlj)> mnEntoEus that (irai>djyrf or " mis bj two kinsp wni, 
according to thv ArtbA-l3I*tra „ u r^nlun .i or M djiatresa J " 0* the rojftj «t implying 

mElirr nn nbnormul than a normnl *t*fco of things. The dwifetyffl tfwm of gOWBIftimt 
miiat Ijuto been mbored in u n raflhtil ol avoiding kcwplng the orown-pfitiO# waiting 
indefinitely till the JaatH or rwtirn m flnl of the reigning kip g m 

3, FolitFoal Hiitorj of A defeat India, 2nd edition, Jt. $0$. Attention bft alffco 
been drawn to in anecdote in the UnhlTiutu {Ilf, p- ^32). lfl which three mod oE 
King Hahflndm, fcba thrtrt aEorino brother*. are said W bar* conjointly feigned in 
15rqihapurn, the capital of Kalingft. fiot attention teijfht nlw be drawn lo the Buddhist 
tradition of ninO Sand* brother** the nine feiltp of ibo pn^HuuyH Nftad* idjwtj. 
reigning conjointir in U&Rftdhe. 
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lo be sure about itj ns we!] as to form an idea of the personal relation of 
the two reigning kingi in each ijene ration in the aforesaid £Chse s we 
mwdt carefully take the Lfclita- Viktor* use of the term purv*a-fv$n into 
ntir consideration. 

The Lai ita-Viator* mentions the following characteristics; among 
other*! of an ideal royal family fit to be graced by the birth of the Buddha: 

etf talktilatp h /kip ati. 

eo £Bfkuioj|i bhavatl 

AhhijiUipuru^iijuijafiamponnaip co faffcitfo*!t bhutmJf. 

Abkft&k&t&purvq&yuganampannaip m tatkulan i bhuwti- 

Mtth^4o^hl/opurup^u^£i^awi|)UiF!nBWi u r a ttiikiitam bhdttdJt* 

MjS ttijendra Lai n Mitra translates these:— 

"Snell a Family is.,,,..remarkable for having two generations (living 
at the same limej. It has two predecessor*, u well as two successors 
(living at the earn* time)* It has two special generations living, and hav¬ 
ing a member of the name of Mein Si its two successive generations/ 7 

We offer the following as a correct rendering of them i— 

"Sadia family is noted for having throughout a Connecting Jink 
between 1 two ^ucgHaive representative men. It has in its previous genera¬ 
tion a connecting link between two sitccesfhve representative men, U baa in 
its present generation a connecting link between two successive representa¬ 
tive men. It hus abo in it* coming generation a connecting link between 
two successive rupreventative men* It bus throughout a connecting link 
of two greatly powerful successive representative men/ 1 

The idea of an uninterrupted continuity of the royal lino from father 
fen son is Contemplated ill the Lalita/Vistara passage Concerning purHft* 
yuy.r In the life-time of the grandfather and father, the son and grand- 
son are to be in full vigour of life insuring the prospect of the birth of 
the great-gran (bon and great-great-grandson. Considered in this light, 
if the grandfather and Father represent the first pu ra.;a-jr upa « the ion and 
grandson represent tbs eoeond, and the great-grand eon and great-great- 
grandson represent the third. And if, as is recorded in the Hithr- 
(lumpha text, the third ptirn^a-fuga of the then reigning dynasty of 
Knlirtga was completed with the birth of Prince Khitravek, it follows thit 
Prin m Kharavel* was the great-great- grandson of the first king of this 


l B LHmlly, a ccopling ef. 
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dynasty, anti that the part of the third couple (iatiya-yugn^gn) conid be 
over only with the death of his father. Keeping consistency with this 
meaning of fUru$a-jttfa M as used in the HfifchuGamphi teat* wa might say 
that KJtir&Vel&'a father remained joined as a ting with hta grandfather 
when he had been disohargiog the BdminisLr&tive lunetionn a± I he crown- 
prince for nine years from hte sixteenth to his twenty-fourth roar ; ib&t 
on the death of his grand fat her he him self become joined with his fattier 
at a Ling m soon as he completed bis twenty-fourth year; that his father 
died io the eleventh year of his reign in the record whereof wo are told 
that the part of the third couple was over by that lime and he paid pro¬ 
per homage to the memory of the former kings of KaliAga, which la to 
say, ho performed the sradA ceremony } and that hidaflipa-Kidepa came to 
he joined with him is a king after the death of his father in the eleventh 
year of his reign. If the cave standing in the name of Eadimpa-Kudepa 
was one of the 117 oaves excavated in the thirteenth year of Khimvelak 
reigni it is evident from the epithets^ Aira, itn^fSja f AlAiAam^AauaAafta 
and KaliihffdrfAipati, adorning the name of Eadamps-Kudepa in the old 
BnihmiinsoriptioiiNo.nl, that Kadmip^Kudepa a^ the sou or KliHra- 
vela ivas then joined with him as a king of Kalihga in the fullest sense of 
the term. * 1 

Like the nobility of origin nod ancestral li no* the brightness, fior- 
feet ion and dignity of the bodily form and appearance is a primary condi¬ 
tion to be fulfilled by a prince destined to be a king overlord* The Indian 
popular feeling on this point has found a pithy expression in the following 
stanzas quoted in English translation from the Ulukft-Jdt&ka {tansboH, 
No. £20) t 

if The owl id king* you say* oVr all bird-kind : 

With your permission, may I speak my mind ? * h 

11 I like not (with all deference be it eaid) 

To have the owl anointed ns our Head* 

Look at his f*ce f if &Hi* good humour be! 

What will he do when he looks angrily/* 


l. The ugPftidag mode oat It tktli A aad B rtpramdt the first pit rufi -ymjn j afior the 
diMLtli at A t the tint yuyn corns* Eo he fkimlj uT4ir * nsJ C to be Jdlui?d nt n kinjf with 

B i iiFe.t rliv of U, C and U C-iruhion IO represent tbs lecr-tirl t; after 

1 hn death cf C> the k»cqglI mint* to bs paitSy arei 4hd E rotuM to tre joiasd ka a 

kteg with t) s after the du*th at K and F combine to repreenat tha third puru*j^if.jri s 
tfitt thn death at E, tho third JUf4 SOBM to be partly over (fnfi AvopJiu) and 

<* COltiH to be joined *1 a king with F + 
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T3ie \!ng»pakkfi&4£taka (Fuusbolb >To. 548) bears testimony to the 
fact that bodily infirmity or deformity win confide raj an unbearable dis¬ 
grace lo a royal family* The Aiokon legends* »i Found in Lhe Divy&va- 
datw and the Mahlv*i|ua-T)kir bring out the Fact that the ugliness of 
appearance stood greatly in iba way of Alois* when bo was ftOJ a prince. 
The description in the HithuGuniplifi text £L I) goes to prove that 
Khar*vela as a ptivoa had the very b*it bodily form if glowing with 
graceful ninety, so lovely m to captivate the heart of Grace benelf, a 
veritable god Viii! i in the human garth” Sumach k implied indeed in 
the adjective tiri-ku4&ra**urirav5* 

Proficiency in polite learning k another primary condition. Here the 
term * polite learning * involves the study and practice of various useful 
sciences and arts. Proficiency in ijoieocB* implies the sou rid theoretical 
knowledge of the principles and details of the systems, and proficiency in 
aria implies the intelligent and skilful use or application of those principle? 
and details. A* to proficiency in polite baruiag in the above sense, the 
pronouncement of the Artha*Slsira (I. 5* 2.) hi— 

FidjS riuiU raja hi projinUm nWyd ratah 1 
A navy am pfliivJm hhuii&te Mma&Aitahite raiah R 

« The king who is well brought up in the discipline of sciences and 
arte, and engaged in bringing up his* subject® in diaciplitie, enjoys the earth 
without sharing it tvitb others, doing goal to all living beings under his 
rule." 

The Artba-Sfotra (L&.l) proscribe* the following courses of study for 
-a priiied : (1) w prince should learn I he alphabet and practice writing 
{lipi) 9 and should learn counting and arithmetic [itmkhjfavft) from the 
ceremony of tonsure to that of investiture with sacred thread, that is to say, 
from the third or fifth year to the ninth or tenth yearj (£) from the ninth 
or tooth year to the sixteenth year, a prince should study the 14 rah muni cal 
treaties based upon the Three Veda# (Jroyi) and l he systens of speculative 
philoiophy under the teacher# of acknowleged authority; 

should sftjmre the knowledge of the science of wealth ( FortS) under the 
super! a I endec Is of r&rbu# departmeuti, and should acquire the knowledge 
of the froiencc of government (Diwlintii) under those who are adepts in 
theories as well -is in practical application; mil (4) from the sixteenth 
year on wards, * prince should epend tb r forenoon in receiving bosons iu 
military tactics concerning the proper handling of troop# and of w&ipoiM, 
and the afternoon in hearing I he Pura Tvr t the fltfffitff, the jhAytfjrrfeii* the 
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UdaMrayw, the Dltarma^Kifra, and the Artim*iEiir& t all of which go hy the 

name of 

To the same effect we read in the Miliudapafiha (Trenckner'a edition, 
p. 178)3— 

11 MahiyU rijapultinaip kailki^$ta*ralftn^kann*f-kuTM-lekk&-mwdd&- 
nkkh E-kk&Utmn n la-* a ti - m uO-jfujjka -jr ujjAapa na-tirifa^ara n rpa/* 

if The princes of the earth arc to leard the arts nF writing and counting 
and of handling the weapons and troops, and are to put into practice the 
principle* of polity, Sr ah, Swrlt and the sciences of war and warfare/ 1 

Thia is hut a rough and ready way of enumerating fa one breath the 
lie! of sciences and arts*, which the Indian princes were required to learn, 
and make judicious and skilful use of. We may take it for granted that 
the hat in contemplation of the author of she Milindapanhn is virtually the 
same os that in the Artha-Sostra. The Milindapanha furnishes us with a 
list of nineteen science* and arr* iti all, in which King Milinda-Menander, 
its ideal Indo-Rnctrian G reek prince, gained high proficiency, We read s 
pl Many were ihe arts and sciences he knew. — holy tradition and secular law; 
the FtcifcJiya, Yog** Njfiya, and VaiSepka si aiem* of philosophy; arith¬ 
metic music; medicine; the four Vedas; the Furanas, and the Itihilsas ; 
astronomy, magic, cauhation, and spalls; the art of war; poetry ; convey * 
ancing— in a word, the whole nineteen," 1 

Mah&ksatrapa Rud nid i man I i@ represented in his JiiiiigpJ inscription 
frtiTfl 15U A.D.j as a prince who " gained fame by studying grammar 
(mbtln} 9 polity {art ha)*, music (gandiarva), logic {wySiy a), etc." 

As to Prince Khfira vela's education and ability, the Hathi-Grumplil 
text (LI) represents him (1) as one who was lfM*~rVpa-farMna*vaPQ$fIr<i- 
pidAi-vi*ar#Sa t and (2) as one who was invartjdraAato* It will be a mis¬ 
take to rapposo that the second adjective, trtnirijAradafa, * 4 one whose Felf 
was purified by proficiency in all Indian polity learning, Jf has been used 
in apposition with the first. The term ttivavtja the 

whole of Indian polite learning, is meant to include teJtAa f t§pa i and the 
rest ercuitieraisd in the body of the first adjective but not to be exhausted 
by them. There are two very strong arguments against taking as 

limited or exhausted by leiAa f rupa and the rest. First, we find 


U Thti u tthTff Drmrlii 1 renrTfirinsf of tha MilintJn Icit (pp, 3-4) *?htcb Midi; 
c’dj #4 raUMni mffnAit&mt homt*,, te pyarhirfarfi j, *utt tQmmutt p:q nit A y £ ^3 nifi 
rifiiite jjaspikJ fab'ccha '-afuktarffi />urjbj iH&yd hti-u 

ch<|Hd 4 id mmdd^ tHicanma •frSunrwnfi, 

31 
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that the H5thi-f3nm[ih4 test (t. 4) has praieerl him a» Gam/Murtirfda- 
InSA* a, u one who was versed in the science of music-—the Gaudharva- 
lore/* This goes at once to show that .vsna^rr/J of EbXtlvela’s 
inscription includes the science of music which i* not mentioned In the 
first adjective 

Secondly* the fact that King K himvein venlured* in the very second 
year oF hie reign, to defy so powerfol u rival ns Kin*' ^iitakurni in trium¬ 
phantly marching with alt the four divisions of his annv amply utters 
that he excelled* even while he war yet a prince, in the art nf war and 
warfare (y^fia*ptjJASpa^d^kif{fS) 3 winch is to say. that *&ra+mji in 
Kli ant vela’s inscription is meant also to include ytntdAp-vidfa. The same 
inference may be drawn from the many acts of vaUnjr recorded in the 
Hathj-Gmnphfi inscription. 

Never the] rw M the expression 4ava-nij3 x a* employed in Kliaravdrt’s 
inscription, suffers from vagueness and indefmiteneffB* What wan precis*-)y 
tfae traditional total of vidya (sciences and arts) prescribed lor thendLica* 
tioo and training of Indian princes in the days of Khar*ve 1 a we cannot &ay\ 
The MilindapanhafeiVco first ceutury A.D.) mentions the total as nineteen 
(F 0 «nrririj ekurttivl *alf)i while the Nid&on-kathu of the Pali Japs ha-com¬ 
mentary ( Fails boll, Jitmka Y I. p. bS) speaks id twelve (dridtwnFid&am 
including archery (diamtfgaiit)* 

The Yfitsyfiyana Xnma-Stitm e a u m e rates the ancient In dim a sciences 
and arts rolled y&yo* under sixty-four heads (ralbhm*tAikfi fC^E), intply¬ 
ing; that by the time the SQtra was compiled in the extant form (riVcf/ 3 rd 
or 4th century A* IX), the traditional total came to be reckoned at sixty- 
four. This total, once established, coni in usd to hi* in ubc and gained a 
proverbial character iti the later Hindu expression ca/wh{aaff-]taJa The 
Klma-Sutra e nuns crates, as pointed out by iiajl H&jcudm Lila Miir*/ 
the sixty-four jopa* as sciences and nrt* to he learnt anil practiced by ,J the 
young maidens aspiring for the posiiion of court-lathe? or for that of expert 
courtezans* either alone or in the company of their tutors, fellow student*, 
friend* of the *ame nge, etc / 1 Sitwagtly enough, SrlJhnra Svaml in his 
commentary on the QlijtgavAta-Parftir*, represents the Y*du' princes ttala* 
dcTii and Vs&udeva as Iroruing the sixty-four science and arts. 

Although references to all or must of the ncietices and arts can be T raced 
h such an ancient Buddhist work as (he DTgha-Niknva* BmbmajSla-Suttftj 


1. HljMsdr* Lit* Ultra’■ ur*n«Uiicn of thm Lalisa-Yistm*, pp, tsfl.g 
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it is difficult to conceive the total mxtx-four as coming into existence ranch 
before the tliini or fourtli century A. D. 

The Haikii-Gjimph i description of Prinee Kii&ravdii'a prefiereuey m 
I earning, iffArt fjS^d^dwn« J* r-ri jiilrm-riV/,4t-rIfahufa si ei d Irt mnjdradafa „ 
&e?ms to eorrc&pond almost- to a description of Prints Sid dtarthn’e oduea- 
ii[jci in the Lnlitn-Vis tarn (Cti- X), which tarn a* follows ;■— 


y&ni prAcaranti manuqpatoke [ 

Safftkfifa tipis eo {janmtani ca dfiatafattfmm I 
Ye pftiu frttkiiti aprtfwepah { 

Tr§r-fflu pura 6dfinhiipnfiotjfah 1 

The parallel thin quoted from I he Lalitn-Vistara enables us to interpret 
the HathbGuEnpha expression mrarijl fjmrtia-vidjit} as implying * f whatever 
subject of study are current in the world of mm, the various multitudinous 
sCLFjuces and arts that are of uw to the generality of mankind, lPl that is to 
say* "the whole of the Indian putite learning prevalent at that time.” 

Of the four eon merited subject* of study, mqU‘fijE t lipi M gujuina and 
dkathl&wtra s the firs E two nte m*t with in the Art ha-Sis Lra (1, B,2) j and 
the second and the fun rib arc met will] in the M til iidnpEi] ilia (p 17 b) in 
the form of let fid and mitdda. The Lahta-Yistara and Mis Artha&*Cr» 
have used the term tartikijfS or fa^iMyana in the simple meaning of count¬ 
ing the numberB. All the LSiree test.4 have used the term tipi or it&fia in 
the simple meaning of I he knowledge urn l writing of alphabet or alphabets. 
The term MSMntr^ (is used in the JjaliU-Vistm, does not seem to 
convev tho idea of the knowledge of verbal roots, the meaning in which 
Mj» liajendra Lula Mitra hid interpreted it. The term dfiafnlnntra 
appear to have been nttd just ns another expre^ion for miidd# (mudrE) 
in the MiHndapiiflha 3 RLiddhaghofa ha^ explained mudtla as metnieg 
fiattfiaMuddii-paTli it(i f which may b :j rendered as £i conn ting the total* on 
one"* fingers^ The ward laUAamurfdE is generally taken to mean a 1 seal* 
ring,* But none need tie surprised if in AaAiiamuddE (AiUtamudrE) we trace 
a word similar to fiilamudta in the indent Kltaro^hl document*, and if 


I Frtr thi n n am r*rnt ifrlt n( tho iciiauC* apd arts. «t» lbe LaUlfr.TuLua, Ok XII, 
pp. 156-157 (l^frunn'Ai-fflfEpb), 

2 . Thn L^Hu-Vi^-kesl Ei*al£ iKibaitmtea mudrt for rfh^iluljndfo in a weni «aataentbn 
la Oh. Slip p, ice (Lt.fniiULn'» ad&tfco) l J. 
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this same was a current name for 1 a punch-marked coin.* If eq, the 

wjw iso other than a mndfasaitm dealing with the rules of calculation 
Applied to monetary trauaactions*—to transactions by metallic media of 
exchange. 

We think that the enumerated four subjects of study may bo conveai- 
emty reduced to three to make them correspond to three in the I lathi- 
Gumphi text, l ha term tipi corresponding to tekha, the term dkattitanlm or 
mudru to tupa, and the terms sa^itAjfH and tfajiana to 

Mr# JayajtfiJ is in the tight to suggest that the three terms fojtAcr, 
rUpa &od fffintitia, as used in the lUrm-Gitinjilm text, were intended to have 
a deeper sigmfioaiUMi than what they generally implied in popular u^age. 
The term kkka wmt not used to mean simply the knowledge of the alphabet 
and the practice of alphabet-writ!tig. The learning and writing of alphabet 
has been proscribed in the Artha-Sostra as a course of study for a beginner, 
for n prince of three fit five years of age. LttAi i in the sense of mere 
knowledge and writing of alphabet is evidently incouststent with the 
adjective ithiaPitafadt^ represerthug Prince Kh^raveta m 4 an expert in the 
art of writing J in the Elaths-Gwmphi record giving an account of the nine 
years spent by KhSravtdu as a crown-prince, from hid fifteenth to hiy 
twenty-fourth year. The flathi-Gnmphs inscription Hays that Kharaveliv 
parsed the first fifteen years of his life just playing the games befitting hh 
young age. But we shall misinterpret this statement to assume that 
Prince K ha ravel a commenced to learn fra* Mu, just after he completed 
his fifteen tit year and not before The statement goes rather to show that 
he commenced his career as a crown-prince when he passed m n an expert 
in all matters relating to the art of writing, 11 The statement as to hi s 
spending the Bret fifteen years of ht* life in princely games has no meaning 
except ai implying that he spent these yean* unmindful of and without 
being called to the responsibility of administration. 

This may Buffine to JQitifj us in interpreting the term Ubka So the 
HtUbi-Gumpha text in the same wider and deeper sense aa Ukka or *3i <r *r 
(royal writs) in the Ariha-Siatre (II 9-88). 

Similarly we are not to take rUpa ns a eimpte term for the counting of 
tbe totals of stamped coins but ia tho wider and deeper sense of all matters 
relating to coinage and currency, all transactions in which the medium of 
exchange is a factor, more or less in the name sense rnpa in the Artha-^tra, 
In the same way we ar& not to take at a simple form for 

counting or calculation but in the wider and deeper sense of all matters 
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relating to accounting, more or less in Ehe same tense a> jffpawti in AApka + a 
B, E. HI and in the Artha-^kstra flL 7. 25), 

Over and above /fMffj, rUp* and gahuna, we have the u>e of two other 
WQfdfj to wit, raralSrfl and riVMi, In the compound ftikArt-rSpa-f&dtftftci- 
qava&Sra*flid&i f vidii may be cither combined with each of tho preceding 
words and interpreted in tho sense nf 14 rule/ 1 iukka-vidM, u the role of 
writing 11 tHpavidAi M ** the rale of coinage and currency/* ete > or treated 
as a separate terra perse, We have tentatively Iran slated i?at)&i$ra*tiid A i 
by 11 administration and procedure*/* which is somewli.it vogiu- and mis* 
leading. The Sanskrit term ryamAani corresponding to tamA^ra hne been 
dearly defined in the Artba-&Mra (Ill. L 58) an PfaraA3rijkd-&iUtrQ f 
judioiaJ, adoiiDiatratlOU and procedures in accordance with established 
conventions," Treating HidAi as a separate terra t Mr. Jayaswal h m 
sought to interpret it In the s-en^e of dfiafma^&itra. There is no 
inherent improbability of this sense of ridAi, The term vidAi has 
been used in the Ariha-Ssltra ia the sense of kriya-vtdfu, u the rule of 
merino. 11 But raraAErn, too, ie just a 4,k rule of action/* the difference 
between the two being that while vidAi implies state-action in accordance 
with the established laws of human conduct and duty, variiAdra imf lies stale- 
action in accordance with thstablished Conventions In the two enumera- 
lions of four things in the Artha-Sisirm (HI- 1- 5S) P carifra has been re¬ 
plug ed b) or tiAurmaHAnir,^ and fdjaAS*«na by uyayn or j/i? juid, 1 1 

is quite | toast ole that rid At in t lie flat ni-Gum phi text is just a synonym for 
myam (Artfaa-Bjl&tr» f I. 5, $) t or earifta or wrp&tAZ j or dA&tnta&dfira (Arllm- 
6Astra, 111. 1* 5S) + 

i'tMraAarti of Kharavela's inscription is obviously the ^ame word as 
riyo&aiii of Agoka's P. K, IV, in which ptyoA&ia stands tu cotitmd bringlion 
to *tirrp4 a '■ rrjo^5itt-«flw(3 <M dinn^t-iiimata. Wo fully agree with Prof. 
D. B. Bbaudai kar in interpreting riyoAulti^tamaid in the sense of aff uni* 
formity of proeLdurvs M but differ from him, as well as from Prof, limiter, 
both of whom lake rty$Adia to be a synonym of odAiAdla ( Pali aiAi&ara)* 
Prof. Bulxler teems, however, to be right in interpreting the Aaskan ex¬ 
pression aMiAafo ra dtuiidt* rl i mb signifying '* in tho awards of rewatd or 
punishment 11 on the authority oi the ^ambhava-Jit^ka (Fauhbdll, No- 515] 
where aiAiAdni is paraphrased by pfija. We prefer to take r/uip^o of 
daifidiw&maiii ns an equivalent <>f nyaya or taja-Aata^a of tho Archa¬ 
ic ra, to interpret dafp^i^tsiaatd in the sens-. 1 of if uni Formity of decrisiaije/ 1 
and to expliiiu a&AiAjia and r/irfifjld os meaning respectively " deetaioos 
for ** and 11 decisions ngainat/* 
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There i# nothing in the ] 1 ^l lii^Onnipjhii inscription to indicate that 
Prince Khlravel* wa* sent oat of Kaliaga for lib ttlacatioo to stick» 
place as Tikiila, which was famous n* an ancient seat of learning. On the 
oibirr hand* the recorded fac h s to show that \m ^peiifc the fint twenty- 
four years uf his life in EUting*. In all probability ho m placed daring 
the first lifttea yean of hie life under an experienced tutor,—a ufrftWu in 
the la i] uiiagc of the Artha^Sasira, just in the flame way that Prince 
^iddhart ha. was placed, according to the Laltti-Vial&ra, under a tutor 
named Vi a vim itra, and the Yadu princes HaUt&uia and Yasudeva were 
placed, according tu the Bhigavata-puriqaj under a tutor named SaudT- 
paiii. It alec seems proh.ible that, while u crown-prince, he received a 
practical training in the art of administration at tLio hands of the high 
functions tins iti charge of various department*, ami acquired the know¬ 
ledge of the systems of religion and philosophy at the hands of the saintly 
and far-famed ascetic and recluse teachers in Killings, 

The numerical strength of family number*, relations and retinues is 
another primary condition to be fulfHlod by a prince destined to be a king 
overlord* On thb point we are supplied with anme information in the 
Hfthi-CJuiiipbA record of KhlravelaV thirteenth regnal year where we 
read that his queens, brother*, relatives ami the royal servants co¬ 

operated with him in excavating one bundled and seventeen caves gji 
KHm&ri-pamita f the Kumar! hill, to provide resident Arhuts (Jain saints] 
vnt h aecom m oil ■> t e- ■ ns and s h e I ters for tvs ling ih eir bni.li es. 

The uld Braliin I inscription No, II record* rhu upper cave of the 
Mafioapart group as an excavation of Shamvda J s chief queen and a dedi¬ 
cation to the recluses in Kalinga, Thus this inscription funuhrs m with 
a eorru bo rat ive evidence of the truth of the HS'bl-Gumplift record of 
Kbit™ velars thirteenth regnal year. Tne expression 11 the recluses in 
Kaliiig.i ,p may he viewed as explanatory of the Hifcbf-Gnntphft expression 
44 resident Arhota + Pf 

The very fu?fc that she has been honoured as the chief queen (agn- 
maim) of His Graceful Majesty Khftrmh. Lbe king overlord of Kalinin, 
gw to prove that King Kh* ravel a bad queens more than one, that Ida 
chief queen was not the only queen, and that ahe was just the queen con- 
sort, the chief one among the quean*, although we cannot definitely m y 
among how many queers in all Although this ie a Eac* that Kharavelk 
had q«isens more than one, we do not know altogether bow many eaves 
were donated by hi* queens, Africa's « Queen's Edict Jt introducing 
Kuluvikl u his second queeu (dw/iju ffcyi) enables us to say that King 
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AioVm had at least two queens of whom Kfthiv£kT was the second In rank. 
The old Brihmt Inscription No. II, containing n. reference to Ehfiravtria** 
chief queen, leaves the question as to the number nf hie queen* entirely 
open. 

Some of the cave h on. the KnrnarT hill were excavarpd by Khlravelii'g 
eonm in the thirteenth year of his rei^n, and Kuis> Khar*vela became 
thirfty-sevnn vears n]J in his thirteenth regnal rear. If he had married 
in the sixteenth year of his life and a son was born in that very rear, 
his eldest son could not bo older than twenty^one years when the caves 
were excavated. He had sons more (ban one^ hut alrojyeiher how many 
song he then had, an A how many by each of his queens we cannot any. 
In the MoficapnrT ijroup of three caves, the cave iu the upper storey wag 
an excavation of Kh&fnveU*s chief qn^n, the agrfoBponUtng cave in the 
lower storey war an excavation of Kin^ K^dampa-kadept, and the side cave 
in the lower a torev U said to have been an excavation of Prince Vaijukha- 
Yarikha, In the inscription* of K\n% Kadumpa-KEsrlcpa (No. Ill) and 
Prince Yarhikha-Variklia {No. IV) their personal relationship with King 
£ him vela i* not at. all indicated. But the "rouping of the three caves 
in the manner jwit describe seem* to indicate that even In the works of 
art and architect,nre the mother has sought to be combined with h*r !wo 
sods, of whom Xio^ Kadampa-Kudepa wag the cider 1 and Prince Vo jikha- 
Yarikha the younger. 

The brothers of King Kliiravck have been referred to as eicavatorg 
of some of the oavea in t he record of bis* thirteenih regnal year. No eaves 
have, a* yet, hpen discovered with inscriplions recording their nrime-n 
Had there been found out any such inscripiioos, as prince- af the same 
royal I Loose, their names would have been recorded each a* a w Knniam, 
Prince/ 1 precisely as in the ca*e of Prince Va okhu-Vririkhn. 

As re^ardg Khnravek** kinsfolk among the excavators of the caves 
wa have no definite informal ion from the old Bnihinl inscriptions. Two 
of these inscriptions {Nos* YI-VI1) record the name of one Culakamma 
{Kxnd r&harma, Junior Karma) m the excavator of two separate chum. 
The inscripfcinn No, VI IT records the name of Kmirna (Karma) as the 
gentleman who donated the chambers of one of the caws and tlnr name 
of Khlnl (KgJoa) as the lady who d^natt-d the frontal building const rue lion. 


1, It. D. Bivn.frj] obserrflK i H A minor LUKrfptkiaq ciietitmna m tingz of Ealing* BUnod 
EQLie^a-ilri who may he i deseea-taot ot « iaoeewr of Eliflrs^cls t» he bcsri the ann® 
titles as EhKsTBl. - fJBDBS, Val, IH K Pt TV, p, 505). 
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The association of tbs two names in one and the same inscription 
as Will its in ene and the same work of art and architecture k significant, 
and it may be taken to indicate that the gentleman was the husband and 
that the lady vim hi* wife. It nuv bn inferred from the *wo names, 
Kamiria and Culjikamnt*, that the gentlemen known by these two names 
were rt-luted to each other as brothers, of whom K^mma wa_=; the elder 
and Culahofnma the younger. It seems probable that Kamma, Cul^ 
kamma and Khfua were counted among Kharuvela 1 ^ kinsfolk. 

WUb record to the royal officers and servants imonsf the excavators 
of the eaves, we have one inscription (Nm IX), in which a gentleman 
named Bhuti has been distinctly mentioned as a Town*-jndgc {Tt&§ara-&khn- 
(1um*a ) t -—a designation corresponding to nl-i-f&tihJttiEfa or Jtdftnfari- 

in A^olcaV R R.K,l.,and fen Na&Qwkft in the A rth a-Sintra 
[II, Aft, SO) ; one inscription (No, X) h in which Nakiya of Rarivfi has been 
reprinted ns a High-functionary with ministerial duties ( 
and one inscription [No, XIV], in which the doner Ensuma hu been des¬ 
cribed as a PSdttmUhkA* Kusiima, m hU inscriptioo shows, donated more 
Caves than one 

It is ing^estcd that P&dfi7&Mtik& may be regarded as a local patro^y- 
niic signifying n man belonging to a locality named Padam I|u, But wo 
most draw the reader* attention to Hie As&dim-Jibka (Fan* bo II p No. 1S1.) 
in which the Ea}a^pithmUi*k4$ ( if Servers of the royal Feet lp J figure as the 
attendants who were in close touch with the king* Prof, Cowell and Mr, 
Rouse in their English translation „ have rendered PJja-pafiawiM?ik$ m 
¥< slaves/ 1 and we, following Mr. K. D, Banorji, have rendered Pad>nnnlika 
of the tfincriprioci as ¥t Menial/ 1 Now it would seem that Hie RSjit-pjita- 
mn/tkai or Padamfilih a* were not slaves or menials of an ordinary kin dp 
For p according to the Buddhist Birth-*tory, they wer^ the persons who 
slandered Prince Peerless to Hie king, hi* brother. In Mr. Francis 1 render¬ 
ing of the SArabhafiga-.Tfitaka (FaushSII, No, h?i) t the Rjja -pldam Eli fra* 
stand forth as 41 king's attendants. 1 ' This Birth-story relates that on his 
return home from Takkastlfi a= a master of arch efy t Saiabliafiga, the royal 
chaplain's eon t a?w appointed a Rajd-parfamutikt bribe king of Benares 
in compliance with the request of bb father, He daily attended on the 
king (fT/FdtMjiftjJ and daily received a thousand pieces of money, a much 
higher honorarium than 4¥ th# king 1 ® attendants H could ordinarily expect* 
On the display of hi» skill in archery, he was soon promoted to the post of 
commander-in-chief p a fact which clearly proven that the king's attendant's 
rank was a lower statue than that of a commander-in*ebief, 
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The inscript ion Ho. X is capable of an interpret ration, according to 
which Mahimada, B&riytE ami Nikiya may appear m joint donors of cue 
and the sime cave, Should this he accepted m the correct iiitorpretation a 
it may be inferred from the order of the three names that Mahunoada, the 
father, BKiiyi* the mother, and Hakiya, the sotjj were associated in one 
anti the some woik of art and architecture* 

In (lie inscription of K ham vein's chief queen (Ho. II), Her Majesty 
ha* been represented a* rqjino Laldhwt Mut#* 

a the daughter of the bigh-soidud king Huti^hn or Ha«tisiqiha of rising 
glory/ 1 In ihk raiding and rendering, it is difficult to Ascertain whether 
ItHMkri ts a royal epithet derived from the name of the kingdom of which 
Hiitisfiha-Hastidipba was I he king or it is just a title of praise similar to 
Yasaldfa&a in the name TtHtiaUka-Twa of a king of Ceylon mentioned in 
the Maliavarpsa. If it be a royal epithet derived from the name of the 
kingdom, it is easy to understand, first that Has(s&fllira- Hastbiqiha was the 
king of LAla r and p s^ondly r lbat 1 be royal families of Kaliuga and Lila 
were united by a matrimonial alliance. In accordance with the location 
fflgSTfwted in the Mahivaiiisa, L&]a or La^a was a kingdom situated between 
Knlifi^a and Mra^adhra/ in which case Lit] a or Lilja cannot hut be identi¬ 
fied with Li im or Hi/ha.* Accepting the otbm 1 interpretation of Laldka, 
wo fail ilt aether to understand of what kingdom llostjaaba-Hastisinih^ 
fu the king. Whatimr the correct interpretation, It is certain that 
Khiravek’s chief queen was a princess born of a distinguished royal 
family. 

The possession of a superb state-elephant is one of the teste for deter¬ 
mining the status of a king overlord. The royal style \fahameghmaftiina 
adorning (lie name* of Khfimvelm and Kadamp>i-KuHapa goes to show that 
the Btate*ol#pb*nt of the kings of the royal family of which they ivere 
the descendants was known by the name oT Naha ^$ha f ft the Great 
Cloud/ 1 \fa&$meghaQsikanrt is abo an epithet of Indra, the king of the 
gods* Thin royal epithet may accordingly bo taken to imply that Ktiira- 
vcla and other kings of the \fahhnrghavtiknm family were very powerful, 
each of them bearing comparison with Mahendra^ Every Indian king was 


l* &UhiYDLTpEia p CN t VL 

9, For lho &rp ueLt4 in fii™r of the identification; of Lfcta i>r l*&J* with j r| 

Wvtttotli India, sens S. £f, CbAUftrjji K A 41 Th* Origin And Dcv^adiaaat the BwgiJi 

Listen*-.-, Vol, I, |>. 72, f.n. 
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regarded as ad earthly representative of Icdra or Y! alien dra. This is corro¬ 
borated by the royal title Imdaraja occurring in the concluding jJaragrapb of 
the Hftthi-Gnmphi toit> The reading BAihAutSju ^ugge^ted by Mr. 
Jayoswal and others is out oF the question* The elephants of Mgft and 
KoJidgn have buen praised id the Arlha-Sftstra (U, £,£(1) a? those uf the 
noblest breed. The Knrndhumma and V^auUra Jut&kas Farts bo 13, Nos, 
»7d, 53*7) bear testimony to the fact that a kind of religious sa tidily was 
attached by ihc peoples of India to state-depkanls* 

The possession ot enormous wealth in the idiape of a jarg* amount of 
ready money, vast stores of food-stuffy precious stones, rich apparent 
horsey elephants and other livc-^tuck^ is a test of the high fortune and 
prosperity of a king overlord. Fortunately, the Hfttht-Gumphi test is not 
lacking in id for [nation on all these points. 

First, *ja to ready money and solvency of Elis Majesty's government, 
wo find that King Kharavda pisses-sed a sufficiently large amount to be 
id a position to spend 55,00,000 pieces, in the very first year of hie reign, 
to repair the capital of Kitinga (L i); lo spend 1,00,000 pieces, in his 
fihh. regnal year, to bring the canal near the Tunaeuliyi or Tanasuti read, 
into the capit il (I. fi) ; to remit within the kingdom of KaEiEiga nil taxis 
and duties in his sixth regnal year, the taxes and duties amounting to 
many hundred thousand pieces (L 7}; to spend some hundred thousand 
pieces, in bis seventh regnal year, to organise a hundred kind? of pumpum; 
parade and to perform all ceremonies of victory (L 8); to spend some 
hundred thousand pieces, in his eighth regnal year, to feo*t all sections of the 
people iti Mstburi a§ well as in Kaluga (l T 0) ; to spend 58,00,000 pieces, 
io lus ninth regnal year, to erect the 4 Great ^victory Palace* (I. 10) ; to 
spend 1,00,000 pieces, in Ins t^ufch regml year, to pty due homage U> the 
memory of the former kings of Kali&g* (L. II] ; to spend 75,00,000 pieces, 
in hit* fourteenth regnal year, to erect certain religion* edifices (L L5); 
to carry out, in his eleventh regnal year, tire mostly work of reclamation of 
Plthn^Pitha^ga, which had become converted into a watery jungle of 
grass (I- 12)i to excite, in bis thirteenth regnal year, as many as UJ 
caves on the Kumtirr bill (I. U); and, last but not the leasts to finance, in 
\m second, fourth, eighth and twelfth regnal years, the expensive under* 
takings of military expeditions all over Indin (L 3, L § # L 0,1, 13), 

la this cooneiion, three points of importance deserve eoosaduration : 
(1) that in the liathi-Gnmphi records of Kliiraveto’s regnal years, just 
the amounts, 35*00,000, 38,OLI t OOO and 75,00,000, are men tinned without 
any indication as to whit mrE of money, i t Savor fj& or Saturn** r. 
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was current at that time in Kalihga ; (2} that (he treasury ef the govern¬ 
ment Inherited by Kin^ Khamvda was fall oF ready money to enable him 
to apend 35*00,000 pieces, in the very first year of bit reign, for repairing 
the capital cityi and (-1) that the* anneal income oF Hin Majesty'e govern¬ 
ment from the taxes ami Juries collated from hid subjects in the kingdom of 
K.almga» From the inhabitant* of the towns ami districts (p&ra-jdnapoda^ 
amounted to many hundred thousand pieces. Even leaving a "ood margin 
for hyperboles and exaggerations iu the specified figures, one cannot but 
gather this imp region from the (itltfii-Gutnphn record, t h at K lift rave la 
was a fabulously rich king or that Kaliriga ni a prosperous kingdom 
under his mb. 

Secondly, as to food-sintf*, wc find that King K ha-ravel* possessed 
vast stores to be in a position to sumptuously feast, in his ninth regnal 
year, all Sections of fcbe Community—the rclifi&tt* of Brahma meal and 
non-Brahminimal order*, the ascetics and householders, the offloi&tf and 
nuii-oitici once in Mathura an L sube pienl ly in Rulings ([. 9) ; and to 
arrange for similar feast? on several other occasions, such as at the time 
when he was formally installed in the throne (I, l), when be organised 
Festivities and merry gatherings (l* +), whan be performed all ceremonies 
oF victory (I. 7), when lie paid homage to the memory of his predecessors 
(L 11), and p lastly, when ho dedicated the caves and other religious edifices 
(I. H t L L5)* King Uoka in his R. E. l s says that furmorly many hundred 
thousands of living beings were daily slaughtered in his kitchen for dainty 
dishes, while subsequently the number vru reduced to three, two peafowls 
and one deer* Although be has expressed in it a pious wish to stop even 
the daily e laugh er of throe living brings, Lhi j ro i-^ nothing in his inscrip* 
lions to indicate that bo wa* m advocate of vegetarian diet. What h 
tiesr from his edictftj etpooiully B.E, I, is that he undervalued sacrificial 
slaughter oF life, killing living creature* in the mmo of religion. The 
llathi-Qumpha text is altogether silent on this point, IF King Khuravela 
were a scrupulous Jain layman, it might, have been espect«i from him 
that he would strictty observe vegetarian practice. 


1, Jn.vruw.il hut La Von iDiinite pnina to tainbllrtl that in CDDtoiti t such aa tknt of ths 
Hiit+ii -GfltDpht TDiCrifttiaa^ tfhtittF ih 0 tarma porn and ijinopais iro Ultti id cingDlu- nnm- 
htf, thaj sire iQt9nde4 tn tjoctate iffo ropreaentutivo bodien of dliionl nn4 peoples. Sro* 
for a taniftHy ikaM unticinni of meb an SiUorpro&nliun, N. K. Law T a mitrnetiro 

pupae—<'■ Tbs Jtmjjid'i an«l tlm Pnom," in the Indhn (I intorienl Quarterly* Ynl + II, 
So*. 5LS. 
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Thirdly* as to prechins starts mud the rest, we read in the Hnthi- 
Gumphff text that King Khnraveln received abundant supplier of pearls* 
geflM # jew'd* aod various kinds of apparel* as tribute from the (lion rei^n 
iu£ king of FsSiiJya wboflc kingdom was noted for those products and 
received as well precious atones and horses, elephants and antelopes as 
presents from a hundred V&atikis (J, 13), The Vidrm lham-abode wai* 
apparently another territory wherefrom the precious metals were collected 
for filling the royal storehouse with the troEumres of value (I. fi) It may 
be inferred from the occurrence of such express!ons as v^rijfa , J faiS- 
jidmJii (L IQ), vtdntifit -ffaiAn ([. 15} and v?\{ wrrjra- k ifa- twJ im v a 
(I. 1% tint the precious stones treasured up in Khirmvfcla’s royal store¬ 
house belonged to these Lwo classes, vit., (1) the beryl (if lopii ti is not 
the correct rendering of **#*%*), and (£) the emerald {wita). Liully, 
from the H&tbi*Gmnpha record of Kh4r<iYeki*9 fourteenth regnal year, 
it i* evident that the kingdom of Ealing* abounded in the best quarries of 
stone extending over many league* (sard hi m -tarn ntMipita anrh^-yofena- 

jrr/Jj L 15). We do not kmnv, as yet, where fin-se stoue-quai riet- were 
to be found, whether in the Tosali division of hia Kdiq^a kingdom or 
$1 hb where- It is clearly brought out in the record of Khiravda’a fourteenth 
regnal yeir that the atone*#! abs l] uarried out of those quarries were 
best avail able material* for making aton ^pillars* shrines and shrine- 

pOEttfi 

1’bp numerical strength and equipment of the army constitute a g&rd 
tflaL for determining the status of a king overbrd. As to the numerical 
strength of Khoravota's army, we read in the Hnthi-GumpSul record of his 
eighth regnal year (L 3) that Hi* Majesty m irebe l out with a mighty 
army [naiaii-uHS) enabling him to bring a Urn Me pressure to bear upon 
the people of Rajagaha* The second year's record (L 3) says that the 
Kakfiga army of King Klinravela consisted of a multitndEuons troop -■( the 
[idfsc^i the war-elephants* the foot soldiers and the chariots (Aayti-gaja- 
niifj-riitiffd-iHiAHliim tl.iqidum)* that is to sij p i of the traditional four divisions 
of an Indian army. The fact that King Khiiratvla wa* able undcrtaki?, in 
the very second year of his reign, such a campaign towards the western 
quarter in defiance of so powerful a rival a & Kin^ Silt aka rub distinctly 
proves that his fighting array was, more or teas, the fighting army oF bis 
predecessors, (he kings of the Aira-Mcghavnhana dynast l\ 

or army is a general term far denoting the fighting strength of 
a king* The horse (^yu) f the elephant {fej*), the footman (nata) and 
tho chariot (radht) are the four terms to represent the four divisions of an 
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army t while $$Ha anti vS-Annti (troops and conveyance) arc the fcxvo terms to 
distinguish i ha fighting warriors mid soldier* from horses, eli-phants am] 
chariots cons id end as Teh ides ami conveyances, We have the use of all 
those technical terms tn K hum vela's msoripion. 

Asia the equipment of KhorAvdift army, we find that, in ihe con* 
eluding paragraph of the HiithUGmiipbft inscrip;ion (I. h>], HitfMajegij 
has been represented a^ aps/iAniei-€aJtii*tiaAau<t-&ata r a mole of praise, which 
we have rather wrongly rendered (an/c% p. 4i) as strong with undaunted 
Carriers of the realm of royal command/' suggesting in the footnote that 
by the*Q carriers were intended to be meant * f the ministers and other royal 
officers/ 11 We i]o^ delect that tttush an interpretation as this is not Imrne 
out by the expression actually used. Chi^-raloiW ie evidently the same 
expression as whieb occurs iu the eighth year's record (I. IP)* 

Can there he any doubt that by 9ena-tta&ana t the drafter of tta inscription 
intended to signify the troops and transports f In the Culln-Kuhtigii-Jii- 
Laka, King Kakiuga of Kaliug*, precisely as Kaliipgftdhipati K bum vela in 
the Hathi.Gumph* inscription, has been described m a warrior who was 
m a portion to march out for conquest with a mighty army {maAutija 
jttcJy.Oi equipped that be was with multitudinous troops and transports 
(stLMjm * itti-Aata-trSJ j m) . IF thi* reasoning be at all sound, it dearly 
follows that 1 undaunted 1 nr * invincible f (aptitthda) was the character of 
Kham vela's lighting army, 

There is nothing distinctly m record to indicate whether* when and 
how King Kh&ravel:* iucrei-e l the number and fi* bring equipment of his 
army. It may be easily inferred* however* from the eighth year's record 
(L HJ that the troops and transports with which he attached the people of 
Rnjugaha did not suffice to withstand the fear of counter-attacks. He must 
have siiflick'lit!y reinforced Ids fighting army and increased its equipment 
before ha marched out again iu the twelfth year to produce consternation 
among the rulers of UtUr&patha T as well os to subdue BahamaLimit*, the 
then reigning king of Mogul, ha (L 18), 

Thus it tnay be shown that the Kaliuga army of King Khuravela was 
sufficiently well-equipped and enormously large. And yet the fact rvmain® 
that the Hfithi-Gumphii inscription does not supply tis with the actual 
figures relating to Kh&raveU ! £ troops and transports A tolerably clear 
idea of the numerical strength of bis fighting army may* however, tie 
formed from a few coll a tern I evidences- 

Wv know, for instance, "from the earlier account of Mhgaethen&a 
(ludika, Frag, L fi) that the king of the Kaliugas wu protected by a 
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standing army, numbering (50,000 infantry, 1.000 cavalry,ami ?00 war 
dephanlis." Prof. Rod Itakum ad Moofcerji rightly suggests that " this 
army must have been considerably ei [landed by the time of Atoka when 
the number of casualties alone is sIuLr! to beat leist ^ lacs (faking I he 
nnmlttT of those who ultimately succumbed to the wounds oF war to be, say, 

* J*e»)/'< 

Prof. Mookerji'i re ft hence js evidently \tok*’s K. E, XIII contain, 
iiiyf, ns it Jmbs, an amount of the heavy casualties suffered by the king- 
d«u of K&liftga in the aggressive war waged by the Maury a emperor iu 
the eighth year of his reign. This mcount goea to prove that the fighting 
array of Ealing* in Atoka’s time could afford to suffer the losses of 150,000 
men as deportees, of 100,000 men it-i those killed in nation, and of “ many 
times as many * men as ‘ those who died of wounds received in the light.’ 1 2 

Here the expression ** many times nj m my " is vague and indefinite, 
and guilty, no doubt, u of an exaggeration.” The following seems to be 
a reasonable estimate of the lighting army of Kaliftga, which has been 
recently suggested by Prof. Mookerji: “ If the number of those (who 

died of wounds received in the fight] Ire taken to bo at least thrice that nf 
the killed, the total number of casualties would be 4 lacs, and adding to 
this the n imber of the deportees, the number of the army that fought on 
the battle-field would be at least 5{ lacs/’ 3 * * 

Having regard to the fact that in the case of Atoka's Ruling* war, 
the array of KaliiYiru fought in defence against a foreign invasion, and 
that in the caw- of KbftraveU’s campaigns, the army of Kalinga marched 
out to produce a marked impression nit over India, it may be safety pre¬ 
sumed that the total nnrnbcr of the standing armv of Knit rig* during 
Ktiiir a vela’s reign was by far the greater and by no means less than oi 
(or 34?) laus. In accordance with Plutarch’s statement (Life of Alexander, 
Ch. XU), " Androkottoa (OhjtndragtipU Maury a) was able to overrun and 
subdue the whole of India with an army of 000,000/’ If it was possible 


1. AwK p- 10* 

2. Ir A®W* statement 1» taken to refer to the cwsaltiu m(Tored by two w-mie*, 
tlio MWr of Ka!i%a arid tlw Mtaj- of Uevaiib* (which, lb not likely), the number of the 
Kaliflff* annj tn Aioka'e tiruB matt tare traeo madi lr«» tbau £| lea, tl.rj number fined 
by Rnilhikkiiniiid MuitLrrji 

3. AfcA* b J>« f. n. 3 j Tt iMMHti ttiriL Aw>k4 a AiprouiEau Ird Jvii f/1i i f jJtt mriT Vh> 

irHcrpn>E*4. with mtmnm fee feh& just proved Ing of I |* c a *\*a om timing “*■ man? 

M that (I Inc), 11 in whEeh cw tltt U>fc*l will bo 3} he* (4 1 4 1). 
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for Chandmgupta Maurya to overrun unci subdue the whole of India wiih 
an army of I* laca* there is no reason why it would be impossible fur Kbara- 
vela to undertake military campaigns all over India with an array number* 
injur thereabout. 

It cannot be supposed that King Kh&raveb marched out with Ihe 
whole of the standing army of KnhfigA without leaving a fraction of it 
for the defence of his kingdom in Ins absence. This fraction must be 
added to the number of the unite with which he marched out in order to 
determine the total number of the standing army ot Kalinga during bin 
reign, hi the ease of ChaEjdragupla Maury a, we find that he proceeded 
to Conquer ihe whole of India with an army of 6 lacs, while the hianding 
Maurya army during his reisro consisted of 71)0,000 men lei round numbers, 
600,000 infantry p 30,000 cavalry, 9.000 elephants attended by 3t*,€00 msn, 
and fipOOO chariots managed by 24,006) men. It is impossible to think that 
the total of the standing army of EUliAgfr during Kharaveb's reign ex¬ 
ceeded 0 lacs. 

The idea of mi lit i a was not, perhaps, altogether absent. The account 
given by Kin** Afiok* of hi@ Kaliogm war tends to Create an impression 
in favour of the opinion that the conquest effected by the Maurya con¬ 
queror pro vet! ultimately to bo a defeat to the people of Kahnga P If the 
general people of Kali62a had not domehow taken pari in Hie battle there 
is no reason why Kintr Aioka would feelingly dwell upon the suffering 
causr d to the civilian population by Li violence or slaughter or separation 
from their loved ones. 1 * 

Its the J lathi Gumpha record of EbSmvela’t eighth regnal year (1. 9), 
we read that he effected a timely retreat to MatburS in order to relieve the 
troops and transports of his army terrified by fchi i uproar of oounter-atlacks 
from the people of Kujugihiv If our interpretation of this particular 
record be correct, it dearly follows that the citizens of Udjagaha took up 
arms in defence of their city against a foreign invasion. Tire twelfth year's 
record (L 13) shows that Hm Majesty's conquest of Afiga-Mugadbu was not 
completed until lie wa* aide to fore^ into submission the inhabitants of 
thesa two couotriis (Amja ifagadhavStiwap ea ptfdt vqwiftapayatt) after 
subduing Klei^ Babai?artitnta. It is evident fr^ru many of the record* in 
the llathi-Gumphn leit that in undertaking military campaigns all over 
India* King Khftruveb tried by all possible meins to evoke the patriotic 
aeotmiHite among his subject^ the inhabitants of the kingdom of KaliAga 
in general and the citizens of his capital in particular- The record of his 
seventh regnal year (L 8) says that he caused a hundred kinds of pompons 
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parade of £ words, umbrellas, flogs, guards and hordes, and all ceremonies 
of victory to hg performed. Thu eighth year's record fl. 0) says that be 
sumptuously feasted oil sections of Hie people once iu Matfaur§ and subse¬ 
quently in Kalin^a, and organ bferi triumphal process'tins as a means, no 
doubt* of impressing the idea of victory on the minds of the people. The 
erection ot a new royal palace known by the name of Ua&e£~D*j$.ya-pIiiiid& M 
(s the Graai^victfiry Palac*, 11 ttm assuming of the sotf-conferred title 
.VflW'm/ijfii, SH the Great Conqueror/ 1 the bringing back bv a triumphal 
proct^rion from Ange-Magadha to Kolifiga of the KaEinga Throne of 
Jina which was carried off by King Narnia hb a trophyj the receiving 
of tributes and valuable presents from tbe king of P&ndya, as Weil 
as from a hundred ¥3*ttfci# p the entertaining of the citizens of the 
capital of K Hirigii with feAsts, festivities and musical performances, the 
remitting of taxes and duties* the adorning of the capital with new roads, 
square^ gate-bam and tower*—all helped him to keep the people always 
in excitement, and induce them, as we may say, to join the army to fight 
for the "lory of their country. 

It seems that Mr. Jnyaswn.1 1 and Prof, RadhaktimuJ Mookorji 1 have 
tried the tuipodrible in endeavouring to infer the iotd of the population of 
Kalinga front the total number of its studding artnv. Whether assuming 
with G'dtz that t# every lnth soul of the population am take up arms in 
defence against a foreign tovarian/ f or slightly altering with Prof, 
Moufcerji, tbe proportion of it s fighting strength to its toul population 
from six per cent to eight per cent, one cnuri^ 75 or 00 lacs m a rewnabh 
figure of the population of Kaliriga in Anoka's time against tbs present 
population of 50 hn% wo must treat it as nothing hut an ingenuity without 
proofs, To infer the Iota! of the population from the total uf the standing 
army of a country, no matter whether it it Knlingv or any other land, i* 
to forgot that hukiry i* neither logic nor mathematic*. Anyhow, we 
may mmrt* Prof, Moobofji that Kh£ravala% inscription kcopfl m entirely 
in the dark about t he population of Kulinga, 

The soundness of administrative policy and method \* toother test for 
determining the status of a Icing overbid. The HSthi-Gumpb* inscription 
Wars a clear L-jstiinuny to the fact that it w ^ & d^Ured polhy of King 
Khiravek to govern his kingdom in accordance with established custom* 


1 + JSOHB , Vol, m t part IV, p, *40. 
±. JUukii, p. Ifri, f. d, a. 
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and not departing From th# traditional methods of his forefathers. In 
order that hie subjects might have no misgiving cm this point, he did not 
Forget to remind them of the fact that whatever he did, he did in conson¬ 
ance with the aoblu tradition of the former tings of Haling*. For 
instance, the fourth year's record of his reign (I. 5) say a that he governed 
the Yidyftdhara country in accordance with the principle and usage of the 
former kings of Haling*, everywhere by the highest kind of law 
{ dkaa#*& m ujfiwa ru patiMyati 

tavata dAamaiUlem). Similarly in the tenth year’s record (I, 11), we read 
that he caused proper homage and honour to be paid to lire memory of the 
former kings of Killing*, as a public demonstration, no doubt, of hie 
loyalty to the tradition of his royal predecessor* {iWrarffjn*a 'ft 
yata-mirSraitt karapayali). The eleventh year's record (I, 14) says that 
he reclaimed and rehabilitated Pftimdaka, founded by the former 
kings of Kalinga, by arranging to drive its grassy jungle into (he 
Lift gala river ( Kaii^attttwaiSj<i-iiive*iiA-FiitAu^ii‘4aMa^i JtafoU 
Heliatnya( i). In the very opening paragraph of the Ijithi-Gomphfl 
text (I. 1), he has been represented as "an increaser of the fame and pros¬ 
perity of the royal House of King Ceta” (Cefor&jaVitiiMa-iiaditina). The 
same opening paragraph goes to show that he felt much pride in declaring 
his connection with the reigning dynasty of Kali&ga. And the tame 
inference can be drawn from the concluding paragraph (I, 16) where he 
figures as a king who descended from a family of the dynasty of royal 
ragrs (rajiM-vamta-kv/u-v i'hhiJs). 

It is clear from the records in the Hfcthi-GumphS text that King 
Kbilravelasuccessfully followed all the traditional methods of Indian kings 
to please his subjects. For instance, the first year’s record (l. 2) eaye that 
as soon as he was anointed, in the very first year of his reign, be under¬ 
took tu repair the capital of Kalinga, to build up the embankments of the 
deep and cool tanks and to restore atl the gardens, avowedly as a means of 
pirating the people, his subjects ( pahtiftya ca rwjafati ). In the sixth 
year's record (I. 7), wo read that he showed a great favoor tu the inhabit' 
ants of towns and districts by remitting all (axes and duties, which, too 
was one of the traditional methods of gaining popularity by a king with 
hie subjects. The third year's record (I. 4), goes to shew that be triad to 
entertain the citizens of the capital of Kaliiiga by musical performances 
and festivities and ‘merry gatherings.’ 

It is equal I r clear from other records in the Hithi -G uni phi text that 
King K. hire vela spared no pains and left no stones no turned to win the 
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hpnrt nf his mbjtct- by conviMiag them of the fact that he gave them the 
full benefit of a good and efficient government, and that he enhanced their 
happiness by administering justice with an even band, by increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of his kingdom, by ibo maintenance of internal pace 
and order, by guarding the kingdom well against foreign invasions, by 
Facilitating communication with the capital, and no lees hy seeurinu for the 
people a fertile tract of land for agricultural purpose. 

The details of Khara vela's administrative machinery are unknown 
The H Fit hi-Glim phi test records (I. 14) that the royal servants •,/aja- 
bAaiaki) co-operated with him in excavating eaves for the Jain saints 
and recluses on the Kumar! hill The reference to the royal servants 
is to be found also in the record of his eighth regnal year (I. i-). As 
regards these royal servants, we have mention of a Nagara-akbatlfVHa 
(Town-judge) in the old Br&hmi inscription (No. IX), of a Makimnda (if 
it is the same official derig nation ax MtkSnaftu) in the inscription (No, X), 
and of i> Padamsliha (if ft ie lbe same official designation as Itaj phlu 
in the Jatakas) in the inscription (No, XIV). We have no infor¬ 
mal ion as to whether there wore any separate boards snd department*, and 
as to whether any innovations were introduced by King K bars vela in the 
existing administrative system. Kb t ravela wa* evidently too much pre¬ 
occupied with the ideas of military caiujwigis* and expansion of dominions 
to be able to think of administrative changes,and Kaliiiga was too smalt a 
kingdom compared with the Maury a empire to require any very elaborate 
administrative arrangements. 

As regards attitude towards the tradition of the former kings, there 
are some important points of different* between King Klin rave la and King 
Atoka. A? is well-known, King Atoka has dot cared at all to refer to his 
royal pedigree in his edicts. His reference to hi„ brothers, riaic* and 
relatives [K. E. V) has no bearing upon the question of his ancestry. 
Even the name of the Maury a royal dynasty to which he belonged docs not 
tiud mention, f n bis famous Bhabru Edict, lie has simply introduced him¬ 
self as 11 the king of Magadha ' [tSjS AfogitdAty In the inscription of 
Khuravcta s chief queen (No. II), Her Majesty has been represented not 
by her personal name but as the chief queen of Kh&mveln-tiri and 
the daughter of the hisjh-souled Kiug Ularka Hnctisaha-llastisiipha 
[rSjino LvWtAu M^hitUo-ia^pamStaia dAn fi), while in Atoka's ' Quten’s 
Edict/ be has issued instructions to bis high funutiemaries to romme- 
morate all the works of benevolence Hone under rhe auspices of his second 
queen by inscriptions recording tbem as " donations .,£ bis second queen 
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KaluvtVl| the mother of Tivata M (DutijfSf* d*riye ti Tlv&ta-mvtu Kvluva* 
kip* jWuaf]). Thus (.he same difference of ASoka’s mental attitude has 
been dearly brought out in hir■" Queen's Ediat, tf m bin ioiIi notion■ to 
commemorate his second queen's donations by inscriptions representing her 
by her personal imoifi and ad hie second queen and Lhe mother of Priuce 
Tlvafa, 

In a* many as five of hie edicts (It. E- 1V # ft, E* V, K, K VI, 
ft E. VII, P. PL V!I) t King Asofc* has discussed Ins own position a* a 
ruler with reference and in contrast to that of the former kings \vbo 
reigned in the past, during 1 many hundred years/ 7 Like all great reform¬ 
ers, Bnddha, Christ, and others, he hos declared himself with reference to 
these who had gone before bins to the effect that he came rather to fulfil 
than to destroy the Law, He says (P- B. VII) that he was able to recog* 
nize that the underlying motive of the former kings was to see the Law 
prosper sufficiently among the people, hut the means adopted by them woe not 
well-suited to the end. True to thin underlying motive or spirit, he proceeded 
to devise, a* a ripe fruit of nis own retltacrcion'-, certain new methods, such 
u the Appointment of DUrmn maUm*tro* t the public proclamations con¬ 
veying happy royal mesa&gtii f the formulations of moral pHntuples, the 
enactment of many legislations, the introduction of quinquennial and tri¬ 
ennial tours of official inn pectin n, th^ arrangements for a prompt despatch 
of business th^ granting of the power of discretion to the high judicial 
officers, whereby he could sev the Law prosper sufficiently among 
the people. So far as thoia method a won t r he claimed that ho had 
played the most difficult part of a pioneer {Jj/ifraru). 

On the other hand, King Khrimvela, as he is represented in bis in¬ 
scription, appears to have followed the traditional methods of the forme r 
kings of Kulihga without exercising any discrimination on his own part, 
lie did not plav the role of a critic and reformer* He carried out a set 
programme of royal duties under the prompting of noble iustinets and 
impulses, rather mechanically, without ever realising the need of a con- 
so ious adjustment, of new methods to change! conditions of a progressive 
people. Thus in spite of the splendid success attending his administration, 
the credit must go to the time-hononml tradition which, as one might 
say, ha had the prudence enough not to question. 

The ability to foster all religions and to vouchsafe protection ami ex¬ 
tend patronage to all religions sects and institutions constitutes just 
another teat for determining the fitatuia of a king overlord. If the invoca¬ 
tion formula of the Hatht-Gumpbi inscription, Xatttv ariJtaiptSnep, namo 
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tara~»i’U't iJtrjMj be indecisive as to whether Jainism was the religions faith 
of its composer or it was the religious faith of King Khfifavela, for whom 
the text was imposed, !he content» of the llatld-Gumpha and other «dd 
BrihiuT inscriptions clearly prove that Jainism was the i'eh|ftoils faith of 
King Khfiravdo aud other excavators of tlu- caves on the Kumfirl hill. 
For instance, the inscription of K liirairh’n chief queen (No. It) records 
that the nave commemorating her name was made for tin* sake of the 
KaJitiga recluses of Athala persuasion („•! rnAamIn-putadHnttn* KHl'qiganim 
irimrtnJ ■,;»). Similarly, the thirteenth year's record of Kliaravela's reign 
(J. 14) says that 117 eavea were built oil the Kumfirl hill to serve as 
ranting places of the Arhata or Jain saints residing there {JtaAafo partin'* 
p&rufo Ai kZfa-aitidiyayn ). 

Buddhism became the state religion of India when King Anoka 
embraced it and vigorously espoused its cause. His father and grandfather 
were supporter* of religions other than Buddhism, 1 Even when he 
espoused its cause, it is diflieult to prove tint all the mem bens of his 
royal family favoured Buddhism. If there are Buddhist legends in Pali 
as well as in Sanskrit asserting that some of his wives, sons, daughters, 
brothers and relatives had btcouc Buddhists, there are both inscriptions and 
legends to prove that some or moat of them hail not became Buddhists. 

On the other hand, the Bathi-Gntuplift inscription gees to prove that 
Jainism had become the state religion of Kalifiga even long before the 
reign of Kbficavela. With the royal support at its back, it had become the 
predominant faith in Kaliiign. The thirteenth year's record (I, It) clearly 
brings out three facts of importance in this connect ion s (1) that when King 
Xanda had conquer*] Knlingo, he carried off the throne of Jinn belonging 
to Kfilings as the highest trophy (Nam>Urdj^nita Koli*$a~Jin&iKa): 
(S) that King Khfiravel.i signalised his conquest of Aiiga-Magadha by 
bringing back that Throne of Jinn to Kalinga by & triumphal procession ; 
and (3) that King Rtiiravels professed Jainism in com man with hie queens, 
eons, brothers, relatives and royal servants. One cannot mistake that, 
somehow or other, the affection and honour of the royal family, as well as 
of the people of Kaliriga, became bound up with that Jina-throne. 
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This is not to sa y there were no other religions and religions shrines 
in Kalirtga. The HULhi-Gumpha inscription clearly proves that there 
were other religions and religions edifice*, if the remaining religions, 
in eluding the different forme of animism, be designated in the lamp ns 
Hinduism, one can Bay that during the reign of King KhamtvE-i, as also 
during the reign of his predecessor** Hinduism Uoumbed side by side with 
Jainism, and the Hindu temples dedicated to various del tie* shone Forth 
along with the cave dwe]lings of the Jain saints and recluses. 

The royal epithet saPti^ffStotnida+p^ata occurring in the excluding 
paragraph of the II dthi-Gompha text (L 10), attests, bey am 1 doubt, that 
King Khinvela of Kalifiga unknowingly followed in the fo dstep* of King 
Deenaaitipiya Fiyadasi Asoka of Magrvdha in declaring hitneidf a- a ruler 
H who 1 10 non red all len a mi nations, 11 ’ There would have been no necessity 
for the use of such an epithet p if there were no adherents among the people 
of KuLiiVgri of different denominations. King Asoka in hie ft. E. X1 1I P 
definitely says, while speaking of the spread of Aryan religions in India 
in hie time, that, there wa* no other place hut the Youm^tegidn, where the 
wets of the Brahmana-s and Sramano* were not* nor was there any other 
pt&LV where Hie people had not adhered in faith to one or the other of 
those sects. 

Similarly, there would have been no necessity for the use of I he epithet 
<irx dtv£pQtau#-tam&ra*l&ra&a 1 “the repairer of all temple* of the deities’ 1 , 
if there were no worshippers among the people of Kalihga of those deities 
at the temples dedicated to them. The second epithet representing 
Khlnii'ela not w a builder* but only a* a repairer of those temple, goes 
rattier to show that those places of worship had existed from an earlier 
time. What those temples could be and where they were actual[y to be 
found,, unfortunately, the Hathi-Gurnpha inscription does not clearly 
specify p And no Hindu temples have as yet been discovered with inscrip¬ 
tions or tablets recording that they were caused to be repaired by King 
Khlravela. 

Who could the recognised representatives of the different religions 
denominations he is also a question at issue. Fortunately* the answer is 
not far to seek. For the fourteenth year's record of Khira vela's reign 
(I. 15) says that apart from 117 caves excavated on the Kumar] hill for 
the residence of the Jain saints and recluse*. King Kharavela construct! 
a separate cave For the accommodation of tht* honoured reotm^f of estab¬ 
lished reputation I), as wall m for the accommodation 

of the hermit 4 ! and sages hailing from a hundred directions 
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(tafaditatuiTii ya/tna m Uyuw.rti mm /i*jw ip kijruftifi). Here l lie yufit, hermits 
and Mutes must be taken as representatives of the fourth ami third Brahma- 
nical stages of effort (Otram*}, that it to fay, of the orders of Bnbmanicat 
Hdcda. ft is soniL-what difficult to decide wiioni the king ai'tuillf meant 
by referring to them as *aiaf<i^nmapa -iHviHfj, " (he honoured reel uses 
of establis lied reputation," 

Mr. Jayaswal contends for the reading *ukata^anana^urikUi t taking 
HiJiata to bn the same word as wkfta, “ virtootu." Kata-samnna occurs 
indeed in the t pidi-Snitu, Mujjhiwa. Nikfiya, as a Join* mode of praise 
applicable to a recognised recluse teacher. Buddhaghosa explains it as 
meaning « a rectum who has fulfilled the dims of recluse life.” i Taking 
mkata to be the correct reading, it is easy to tend to equate it with Su^ata, 
which is a well-known epithet of i he Buddha. But it would be risky 
enough, in the absence of irtear evidences, to suggest that the Buddhist 
teachers gained a foothold in Kaiiriga either during the reign of Kharavela 
or before.* WY? have reasons to think that by itakatii‘t<inniri<t-iuniifa or 
lakitfu-iaMape-ram^ita the composer of Kh ft ra vein’s inscription rather kept 
in his view the Jain recluses who, as occasional visitors, had to be dis¬ 
tinguished from those wbe permanently resided on the Kumfirf hill. 
Anyhow, the thirteenth yew's record of KL fin vein’s reign £1. M) g 3 ya that 
117 caves on the Knmirl hil] were excavated to serve as reeling places of 
the Jaiu saints who resided there (AftMari ~par a te arJlaioparUtirawto hi 
ktya-niddijSjfay In the edicts of King Atoka, notably in his P. E. VII, 
the Jains (A'lyqjpfij), the Ajlvikaa and the Buddhists (& qiyiafto) have 
been mentioned a-v typical representatives of the orders of the recluses is 
distinguished from those of the Brahmaftical ascetics, while in Kharavela’s 
inscription, the ya fit, (Spoias and mu are men)ioued as representatives of 
the lirahmanical orders, and, as regards the representatives if the irasianas, 
the Buddhists and the Ajlvikas arc pissed over in silence. The eighth 
year's record of Kb&mveU’s reign (I. 9) says that His Majesty feasted all 
the inhabitants (yJamtfif), all the royal servants (fSfalhatiha), all the 
householders {gokapatage), all the Bmhmins (AawAiaff), as well as the Jain 
recluses (araiota^n^u) once in Mathura and subsequently in Kalitiga. It 
will be noticed that in the above enumeration, the royal servants have been 
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distinguished from the general population fyWLFFdrffJj in the same way 
that the- Bmhmius and the Jain red urea have been distinguished from those 
who kept to household life (tja&apatofa), Here the Jain recluses have been 
specially mentioned as repre^ntatires of the ArawnituU, while the Buddhists 
and the AjKik&E have found m recognition. Seeing that the same sort of 
statement occurs in the Hithi-Griimphft record (L 9) with regard to feasting 
in Malhurfl and to that in KaHngi p we may he led to think that ev^n 
Mathura proved to be up till the reign of KhiSravehan impenetrable region 
for Buddhism although this faith was declined to thrive there logethe: 
with Jainism during the reign of the Ku^ar.fi kings. 

It is quite clear, we think, from the foregoing discussion that King 
Khlravtdft was a Jain from his very birth. King Aloka was not born in a 
Buddhist family. It can be established by the evidence of his own inscrip¬ 
tions and Buddhist- legends that he was converted to Buddhism, his conver¬ 
sion itself being & gradual process of mental change, 1 and that he possteerd 
and displayed all the aval of a new convert, Khars vela docs not appear to 
have taken religion so seriously as Aloha, 

If Ehlmvdi was a Jain, what sort of Jain was he ? The eduction 
which ho revived was purely secular and did not differ from that received 
by other Indian princes. His coronation ceremony was celebrated, its may be 
easily imagined, in accordance with Brahmanical rile*:. The principles and 
methods which ho adopted in governing his kingdom were precisely thf-se 
prescribed in the Brahmanieftl treatises on Hindu royal polity, Jainism 
did nut compel him to exercise any scruples in undertaking military expe¬ 
ditions and aggressive wars for terntortal expansion and world domination. 
The patriotic spirit which underlay all his activities was not inspired by 
Jainism, As for Jainism, he caused * large number of caves to be con¬ 
structed on the Kumirl hill to provide the resident Jain faints and recluses 
with resting places, and encted ornamented stooe-pi liars* shrines and 
pillared halls on a elope of the eame hill. As for Hmdniim, he made 
donations for repairing the temples dedicated to various gods and goddesses, 
and feasted alike the Brahmin ascetics and Jain recluses Is it not to be 
inferred from all these that so far os this world was concerned he was a 
Hindu, and that so far ** the ether world was concerned, he was a pious 
Jam T 
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Khftravfk differed indeed from A^ok* in beating the drum of victory 
by award {AJUnjiMti) rather than in proclaiming the glory of conquest by 
Dhamnia, (Ji<- higher and higher ideal of progressive humanity. He was 
proud to give out to the world ihat lie excelled so his knowledge of the 
science of music (Gn mdAa^rffta-MAn) nil her than in that of the deeper 
truths that Jainism had lo t^ch, He caused to be 01 gum zed a pompous parade 
of swoid®, umbrellas, flags* guards and boras, id abort., of emblem* nf royalty 
(kakudha*). He differed from Asoka also in his endeavour to enter!am the 
citizens of his capita] even by pandering to* their laste* by dfuttpfl-dfopa, 
by dances, songs and inslmmental music, and by festivities and merry 
gat he rings (da r t\ p- 1 -rut hi -g I ta * v Bdilu *in ut dr s la n ah i n #n pu -ta maju-ka rapun a fi t) * 
If daijipa be the correct reading, it k, wit bout doubt, the same word as 
durpa, which is mentioned in the Artba-S^m 1 as a sport and pastime 
(krida) along wish madya-kttdd, The Artha-^tra prescribes a fine of 
ibm pa was for the la dies of good society going to witness these two sports 
and pusiimee, There mtut have been sonif thing inherently wrong in them 
for which the Artha-Statra found it necessary to prevent the ladies of good 
society under penal laws from wifneFsing them. 

The word madyn (" spirituous liquor^) suggests that in the sport 
and paslioie bearing its nurm-,. there was a good deal of drunkenness a good 
deal of lieeiitioijEfic^p a good deal of in temperance, a good de^l of mid* 
night revelry. The exact significance of davijm ordarpa-ikrif|5 is unknown* 
EhaHasYftmi’ti commentary on the Artha-^dstra does not throw any fresh 
light. It may be a general name for a number of sports and pastimes in 
which challenging, boasting, competing and bettings play an important 
| art. The name dam |M & efrirpa seems to convey the idea of combating 
sueli as in wrestling, boxing, mock-ftgluing and gladiatorial feats. Anyhow* 
there must have brt-n in thi^ kind of s|K>rt and pastime a good ileal of 
excitement, a good deal of none ant! tension, for which the ladies of good 
society were prevented from witnessing it. 

ff dopa he the correct reading, it is, without doubt, the same term as 
davtikamma, winch it mentioned in the MaM-Niddem (p* 37 u an 
eamziple cf vawt&tka LhitJda along with uatika (dramatic acthag) f glia 
(ringing) and ld*a (dancing by women) precisely in the same way that in 
the Arlha^fistra darpa and nmdtfa-kn4d *r* mentioned along wiLh prtkxa 
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(dramatic performances* opera#)* The commentary explains davakamma 
in the saose of f comics 3 (hata-karana-ki{3)^ 

Whatever bo the correct reading of the word, it is certain that 
[(fiEravda did not refrain from pleasing the citizens of hi& capital bv 
* combats f or * somite/ and by dancing singing and irndrumenhil mude* 
which were against the doctrine of Jainism. There is no evidence to prove 
that be exercised discrimination, like Afrta*, in ^elecLing and encouraging 
otjljr those f sflfnajas tJ or 4 joyous gatherings p which were approved ways qf 
educating the people even through amusement# and festivities. 

It is true that Kharavela, too* honoured all den cm i nations, which is to 
say, that lie, too, observed the principle of religious toleration. But \m 

idea qf religious toleration was essentially of a Hindu nature. In his 
case, just ns in the caie of a Hindu* toleration implied the idea of non¬ 
interference* non-intervention, not meddling in another man's religion* 
He found it to be a wise policy on bin part to leave each sect to follow its 
own creed without taking the trouble of Considering the details of each 
faith. He does not appear to have made an attempt to bring all sect# nn a 
Common platform for a free and frank discussion, nnii an interchange of 
ideas for discovering the common ground and mission of all religions, as 
well as for determining the mentis and defects of each religion, Africa 
and Akbar had their own ideas and programmes of religion* Out Khira- 
velft had no such ideas and programmes. How Asoka'e idea of religious 
toleration differed from that of Klisiravela will manifest from Anoka's 
ft. K, XII, the relevant portion of which is quoted below : 

" His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the Icing is honouring all sects, 
both ascetics and house-holders ; by gifts and offerings of various kinds is 
he honouring them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such gifts or 
honours as that how should there be the growth of the essential elements 
of all religions sects. The growth of this genuine matter is* however, of 
many kinds. But the root of it is restraint of speech, that is, there should 
not be honour of one's own sect and condemnation of others 1 sects without 
any ground, Such slighting should be for specified ground* only, On 
th$ other hand, the sects of other* should he honoured for this ground and 
that; concord ahttir is eomtnendahh m tfcu tenia (h.j( all should listen nnd 
be willing to fifftn to f hr dodtrmss pro jetted by others, Th$ it f in fact § 
the desire of Hit Sacred Majesty, viz,, that uH sects should be possessed 
of wide learning and good doctrines/* 
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13. SOME POINTS CONCERNING PERSONAL 

HISTORY 

Our rendering of 4fra os fl Lordly " requires a word of explanation. 
Tlie first letter as it appears on the alone or in the estainpasjes cannot but 
be read as (if. The correctness of aneh a reading is confirmed, no doubt, hv 
thd Sanskrit 5)o&a* quoted by Mr. Jay as aval from an old Orivu MS. 
llut one must not loBe sight of the fact that in these elokae, Akira has been 
used as an alternative spoiling. We have, moreover, sought to show that a 
similar letter occurring in the two Pahliosi inscriptions of Asarlhascna has 
been read by Dr. Vogel as to, the letter serving as the initial of the 
personal name 1 aifjjfi/ori. Should Alfa lie read on this ground os Vctb, 
we Imre mentioned that there is no other alternative but rendering it 
" Hero" or “ Heroic," nrra being the same word os vita. Even if we 
adhere to the reading Aim, we do not quite understand why it should be 
interpreted as signifying " a descendant of lla." Rather keeping the two 
alternative spellings Aim and Akim in the Sanskrit Mokas from the old 
Opyfi MS. in view, we have to think of a royal title, which can account for 
both: of them. Such a royal title is undoubtedly Ayirn which has been 
explained in the JiLtaka-f oromentary as meaning tawi, “ master ” or 
“ Toni," " a master as distinguished from a slave," that is to s*v, " an 
Artf/t, whose condition, according to the Artha-Sfistra, is not servitude.” 1 
"We still feel that Mr. Jayuswal’s ISreL note on Aim (JBOBS, Vo], HI, 
Part IV, p. iM) is something to the point : '• The first word of the rcyal 

style is Aim. This word occurs in a Satavahana inscription and has been 
translated by M, Scnart as 'noble' (Art, a), I ftR3 inclined to take it as 
indicating the ethnic difference of Khlravela from his subjects (who were 
mostly Dra vidian?, or the iniitnl Aryo-DraviJians, for according to the 
Nitya-Sfafam, the people of Kdings were dark but not bWk)," 

The personal names occurring in our old Brrnhml inscriptions have su 
importance of their own. W« find that most of them are obviotinly Aryan 
names, nil.. Kunittia, CSlakatuma. Kvauma t NSkvja {Nugita), HathUaha- 
II at hi i7 it a and Khtoa (misread Halam n 5^hk^ Vodukha or Varihka, 
too, appears to be an Aryan name, FafLikhu bcing a Prakrit equivalent of 
r fl( #ac5*r ? p p and VankM that of V«re**,. A* regards Kttdamjx, or 
Kudepa (misread Vakadrpa by Dr, Indraji, and Kudtpa by Mr. Bauerji), 
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we arc inclined to think in the same way. Kadimpu may be equated 
either with A'rdumba or with KomdaTpa. Kudcpa as an alternative reading 
may be treated as an equivalent of KiuUfvn (the “ Lord of the Earth 

Mr. Jayaswal explains the name KHaravtla a* meaning “ the Ocean " 
(lit, “ one whose waves arm brackish *'), 1 Prof. S. K. Chatterji prefers to 
explain it in the sense of Jiffria-ntii'an. " the Black-lancer,” kada being 
the same word as the Sk. I; rjrta, meaning f * black/' Jfa^uusla occurs in 
the Mahavaipea* as the name of a Yaltkha, aud iu the Jataka-Commentary 
as the name of a village in Ceylon, the spelling in the latter case being 
Kiitavda. 9 The word Winusin is met with in the Mahftmdden where it is 
explained in the sense of 11 one who speaks words hefiltiuir the time. 11 * 

We can quite see that khara is the same word as kiiLi or Iqwna, atid 
vela is an equivalent of oiloa, r?/. Uraveln-VTUvilvti. Whatever the sense 
in which the name ia interpreted, Efiarooda may be equated with 
vilva . But, as suggested its the Mahon id desa, uelti of A hUravda may have 
been derived from Belli meaning the shore " or " the wave breaking 
upon the shore.” If so, Kharavetit must be equated with f£ffpa«ia 
meaning 14 (he Sea," " the Ocean ” (Iff,, u that which is girt by watery 
black shores ,f |. Kalidasa's fatuous description of the sea or ocean may 
serve, it is hoped, to clear up this meaning of K/iifuvtlii or jLffjistisId: 

Durndnsysscakranibhosya tanvl 
tamala-tSll-vanaraji-nllS I 
Ahhati vela lavan&mviir&ser 

d bars [iibaJJ Leva kataiika-rekha * R 


I. JB0R8, Yd, III, Pan IV, p. 494. 

3. Mali lit aipsa, IX‘23. 

3. Fan; boll's Yd, VI, p, 90 : iCd/acdaeJi*. 

4. Ms^niddua, p. 501 : A'JldJsLj frdordfl? KtfA|i£(<mi<i>!» Consul as bhaityt/a frdlnrji 
4rsroj»J|tdi[t flic SIM kb bhistyyn, 

5. Kaj;lujT»rpfa, Csalo Mill. F*I4 AsiomtsililM cotriirild tsisiluutM 

matlnunrsfcha tra adiilt (Mdlini tis) , " Veli iy til (Truniraja^ " ill 
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1*. KH Alt A VELA'S PLACE IN H [STORY 

Kbflravela » one of tbe most striking figure* [ a the annals of Indian 
kingB, Although he cannot claim the proud position enjoyed by an Asoka 
or an Akbor as a world-figure, even os a provincial figure, he represents a 
remarkable and charming personality, lie maintained the noble tradition 
of Asoka.* a sn CMSe f u i Wider of snob sacred and artistio monument* as 
rock-cut caves, stone-pillars, shrines and ornamented shrine-posts, as a 
ruler wb® honoured and favoured all religious sects, and no less as a king 
who did ins level best to work and strain all his resources for tbe good and 
happiness, or as is put in hie inscription, for the pleasing of tbe |*ople, bis 
subjects, while he becitne, by his warrior-like spirit, valour and victory, the 
worthy precursor of Samudregupta. As an expert in the science of music 
{QanMaviL*«da-budka) end a patron of fioe arts, too, be played well the rile 
o a precursor of the imperial Gupta monarch*. From the chronological 
point of view, too, be stood just midway between Atoka, on one side, and 
Samudmgupta, on the other. In respect 0 f its style and contents, his 
inscription in the Hsthi-Gmnpho, too, must bo accorded a similar inter- 
i)lediate position between the notable inscriptions of Asoka and the Allaha¬ 
bad pillar inscription of the lion-like Samudragtipta. But nnique is his pcei- 
Lou m Indian history as an unsurpassed patriotic king of Kalinga, just in 
tbe same way that unique is his inscription of seventeen fines on the ban 

Z r W r f tkfi mtbi ’ QUmpbi ™ E in its Potation of systematic 
records of ins successive regnal years, ting Atoka followed, as shown 

e w^here, a quinquennial system in issuing hia edicts and in all of bis other 

lu "*■■! r«r a. f. t „ a. 

I, "• ? b “* “ r,: In ™ P'*“»U»g o.j a l«.li„ naorf of ih„ eleBts 

.f a,, ™.,ve yM „ «« pl , M n.jgt, „; lt d h 

TlTT * ^ ilil < P t ' n B»‘. 

„ "“ k ' S “' jl ! > S "“ rf !*«■“» in ttinnW, ineripiico 

go,. „ ».»«,1 blMly lhe ot *, „ ^ 

£"L’ , ‘ blh ; r^r -p_» naofSIS 

™ “ a**™-™ 

‘ rag, or Hi. Kojoiio king., precisely it tbe s«n,e w.y th.t in 


l. Haro*'. Aiok* Edict, in N.w Light, PP . C3-M, 
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the subsequent phase of Indian History the universal custom became to 
dale all public and private records and worts in the term uf an era known 

as the Sukiv-era. 

Kliurneela was the greatest known king among the njuuaichs of the 
Meghav3ha.ua or Aira-ruahuuieghavahiin;j dynasty who exercised their 
suzerainty over the kingdom of Kahugn, nay, among atl the niotiarchs who 
reigned in Ktiling* before King Asofca and after the Meghuvalana kings. 
Tile memory of his predecessors in the Meghavifauna line would have been 
completely obliterated from the pages of history but for allusions to them 
in his inscription as bis predecessors. 

With regard to the part piayed by his predecessors in the Meghavi- 
huua line, St may be clearly inferred from certain statements in his inscrip¬ 
tion that since the first king of this lino succeeded in freeing the kingdom 
of Kalh’iga from the yoke of a foreign rule, they successfully maintained its 
independence till they safely handed it on to him in the third gene ration 
of two kings [tatijfe If our muling ihatopUW in the sense 

o[ iij’fd/iSfcn, 14 previously annexed/* he accepted as correct, the Halhi- 
Gumpha record of his fourth regnal year (I, 5) may be so interpreted as 
to imply that the Vidyadfaara-country was already annexed to tho kingdom 
of Kaliuga by some one of hie predecessors, while the task that was left to 
him was just to consolidate the Meghavibaou rule over it. In the absence 
of any clear record in 1 us inscription as to his conquest of Pfindy* kingdom, 
the record of bis twelfth regnal year slating that the king of 
supplied him with pearls, gems, jewels and Hob apparels cannot be account¬ 
ed fur without some such supposition that either the king of Pinilya was 
an old ally of the Meghavibana kings or the king of MntJyn was compelled 
to acknowledge bis supremacy, even as an ally, in fear of I lie consequences 
of an invasion uontemplated by him. Further, be could not have imhI 
Mathura as a military base of bis attacks on Uttarapctba, on one hand, 
and on Anga-Magadha, on Lbe other, as it appears from the records of lus 
eighth and twelfth regnal y*e« (L 0, I.HJ) that he did so, if cither he 
himself bad not Conquered it or it had not been an old dependency of the 
kingdom of Kaliuga. 

Ifc is very clear from the record of bis first regnal year (I- 2) that the 
city of Kali fig* with its gates, walls, residential houses, deep and cool 
tanks and all kinds of gardens was osed as the capital of the Kairnga 
kingdom afeo by his predecessors. If Dan biptira-Psion ra was the moat 
ancient known capital of Kalinga, and no evidence be forthcoming as to 
the city of Kaluga being n«d as the capital by any pre-Mtgh* vidian* 
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Ifiogs, some one among his McghavShana predecessor* must be credited 
with the building of this as the capital citv. 

Tiio HaLl.i-GumpIni ingcription contains the following two significant 
statements indicating under whoso sway the kingdom of Kalinin | ]a j 
remained before the Megb«ihana kings rose into power; (1) P- T ^ TO - 
cfdavt rate Jfo^btrSja-tifiaeatiiia.ogMtitati TattiUttltfa-rm pantyitp naga 

nrin pavetayoti, " And then in the fifth year. King Kb ani vela ca u =od the 
canal opened out by King Nanda 103 (or 800} years ago to be extended 

into the capital «ty; ” and (2) HSratame ea tai* . Navdarija^Ua* 

mnp^indtaaag, (Jtjtga-aaguJAa/o) Saiimgam Mneti, “And in the 
twelfth year, he caused the throne of Jina belonging to Katifl™ 

was carried off by King Nanda to be brought hack (from Adg.uMa^dba'l 
to Kaliiga. 1 " " ' 

To us the two statements are important as indicting (I) that some 
kmg associated with Aftga-Magadba and known as Nandwfim had invaded 
and conquered Kalinga before the Meghavahana kings established their 
aovcmgnty over it; and (*) that that NamlarJtja opened oat a canal or 
aqueduct near the Taoaaulija, Tmasuli or TosaJi road while the kin-dura 
of Kalinga was under his bwuv. b 


Now, the Sanskrit Ugkat from the Old O r iyS MS. tell us that Kin- 
Aim or A him of Iftkala proved to be the victor in n battle, which ensued 
between him, on one dde, and King Nauda of Magadha, on the other. 
Ihese represent King Nanila, as we *nw, as a staunch supporter and King 
Aira-Ahim as a ruthless destroyer of the Vedic religion or Brahmanism 
As a destroyer of the Vedic religion, King Air^Ahire is said to have bee,, 
a groat friend (maUm**) of King ASoka. The Jbfau credit Kin- Aira- 
Abra with the transfer of the capital of Ufckala from the main dty in 
South Kosala to the Ekap ms tara-tract around the hill of Khan, login. 
Thug l tkaia Itieir i& described as a kingdom, which extended so far as to 
include m it Koiala and Tosala, forming two main divisions of KhSravela's 
kingdom of Kalinga. And if we are to believe the story of the Sanskrit 
Afo^iUsfmm the bands of King Nanda of Magadha that King Aira- 
Ahim of 1 1 kala freed the kingdom and people of Rating*. All these 
may be rue, but until wo have the opportunity of examining the nature 
mud credibility of tbe original source of information, it is likelv to be 
injudicious to attach undue importance to them. 

I t is too late in the day of Indian historical research to attach any 
importance whatever to the opinion of Kaji Rsjcndm Lula Mitra assign. 
g Kharavdm to the 4th century It. C. and claiming him, <i fortiori, to 
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be a pre*A3oknn ting. It is impossible to regard Khnravela ae a pre- 
AAokan king in the face of these two facts j (I) that his inscription in the 
H&tbi-Gumpbii distinctly represents him as a contemporary and rival of 
fistakarni, whose territories lay contiguous to the western border of his 
Kaltnga kingdom (l, ■)), and (2) that whatever the aohia! date and idattti- 
Boat ion of this ^tUnharni, he was undoubtedly one of the Andhrabhytya 
Sftt&vlhana kings who rose into power on the decline of the power of the 
earlier Andhra kings and years after the rhdgn of King A$ok&. IL is equally 
impossible to regard Khiiravela as a pie-A fink an and not as a jiost- 
Anokan king in view of the fact that his inscription distinctly 
nil tides to Hrihf^aiirntLi (Hrhusnitimitra) a-i a contemporary king 
of Magadha, subdued by him in the twelfth year of his reign* while 
there is neither tradition nor insoriptbnftl evidence aa to BahasatlmiU*-* 
rule io Mugudha before or immediately after Aiokn's reign. 

If our interpretation of the two expressions, tafiga-pttrisQ-yHga and 
iatipa-ftigntflffatia&pm, be correct, Kharnvela was unquestionably the sixth 
king of the Alabftmegbavahaiia family with whose accession to the Lbrono 
of Kafitiga the third coli pie of its two successive representative men was 
completed* and with whose Father^ death* the reign of the third couple of 
kings was at an end, and his s<-n and successor Kadampa^Kudepa came, as 
the seventh king* to be joined with him. The records of the ll£thi- 
tiumphu inscription take us as Tarns the fourteenth year of his reign and, 
by no means! beyond it p and there are neither inscriptions nor traditions to 
inform us who among the MahSmeghavahsitia kings and how many kings 
of the MftbameghnvShaim family reigned in K&lirjgn as successors of 
Khtravela and Kailainpa-Kudcpa, when actually the reign of Khiruveln 
Came to an end* or what befell the Mahilnseghavahanns aTter Khftrnvela’s 
death h 

Looking bai_k p we find that Khfirflvela remained an ordinary prince 
for fifteen and a own-prince fr?r nine ycara* which is to- say* the 
tenor of his life m a prince and crown-prince covered full twenty-four 
years of the reign of the Mahlmeghavahatia kings. From the foundation 
of the rule of the Mshimeghavihana dynasty right up to lhe accession of 
Khiiravela we have to conceive the successive reign of (!) the Grat couple* 
( i ) the first couple and a half* (3) the second couple, and ( l) the second 
couple and a half. Even allowing twenty years m the average period of 
eaeh reign, we do not get more than eighty years to represent the total 
lehgth of the reign of Kbiravela's predecessors in the Mahamcghavah&na 
line. 
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It ifi very likely^ as suggested by Mr, Jayaswal* that * Meg ha * 1 in the 
Parana«i U hut a shortening from f Megbnvahana s or * Mah[imeghavahanfl p p 
which lb the high-soanding epithet whereby Ktifimvela aud other kings of the 
same rovftl family were designalad The traditions in the PtirHna* unanimous- 
If assert that among the different Indian kings who reigned in various parts 
of India as contemporaries of the Andhra or ATulhrabhrtya.SitaTffehana 
rulers were the kings who reigned in Ko£ala or South Kosala, who were 
just nine in number, very powerful* intelligent and well-known as 
* Meghas / 1 And it is eapres^fy stated in the Bhaviiya-Piiruna that 
seven Ko^ala kinga of the Megha-Meghavalmna dynasty and seven Andhra- 
AlldhmhhrJya'^fttavithuna kings reigned ns contemporaries,* 

Thus the tr.i (lit tons in Lise Puffin as lead ms to understand that alto- 
gcilier nine kings of the Megha-Moghavihana family reigned in South 
Ko^ah, which* a«! we have sought to show, formed one of the three princi- 
pal divisions of Khtravobb Kahfiga kingdom. Arnl if it eati be elicited 
from the HilhUGiimjibrl and other old HralsmT inKcripliodJ that Khiiravela 
reigns) a±= the srixtli king and Kndiimpa-K tnlojii as t he seventh king of the 
VTahifnegliavaltama family, we can say that jqat two other kings of this 
family reigned after their death, which is to say, the rule of this family 
came to an end within thirty or forty years of KhErav^la’s death. 

The determination of the age of KhSravela depends* to a large extent, 
on a satisfactory identification of King Naiidii, Satukani anti King Rahasati- 
mifca of Magadha* all of whom, find mention in the Huthi-GumphA 
inscription. As to the identification of King Nando, this inscription 
furnishes us with a key in the two facts stated by it s (1} that a canal or 
aqueduct wu opened cut near the Tanasulfy^ # Tannsul) or Tosali road by 
him 103 or 300 years ago* the years being counted back from the fifth 
year of KhlTmvelm'g reign a*daw raw NajndarqfaJh&sawtti- 

Qyfiatjtrt-pfiftatltrn natuliy &* tJ 5£i) ; mm I (3) that the K&lingm throne of 
Jinn, carried off hy him {A'd ?ndarUjn- hi t,a KjUiihffa^JmtUaiia) was brought 
back from AiVga-Magadha to Knlifi^a by King KhSravek by a triumphal 
procession. Here ambiguity arise? from the possibility of two Alternative 
explanations of the compound ti-vx&a+xaLi aa meaning either 103 or 300 


I. Farftif&r'v *E the Hnli Age, p 51 : 

iLQ^rSj/flip fii rdjing frhatiff«n£j mfihabtlaty | 

1 h iTi -*4HliiIrh^Qti t uddlw «r|ajit^ ndmi'ra in p 

- Firgitar’t Dynirtf «« of tfaa Kali Age, p. ffl, f* Uw 16 - Elk* fcaJjft fmt bhZpah 
mpta Anorak rnjifg frcittfatoj). 
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years, Admitting both the alternatives to be equally possible, wo bare to 
loot out for a King Nanda of Mogadba who conquered Kaliwga, carried 
away the Kali/iga throne of Jina aa a trophy and opened out a canal in the 
Tosali division and uot far away from the city of Kalniga, either 98 (103-5) 
or 295 (300—5) year* before Khilravela’s accession. 

The only key to the identification of Satekani furnished in the Hathi* 
Gumphfi inscription is that he held territories contiguous to the western 
border of Khar a vela* kingdom of Kalinga, comprising, &s it did. South 
KosaU as one of its three main divisions. The tradition in the Bkavi 9 ya- 
Puriina lends us to think that the first seven MeghavSlmra and the first 
seven Satavtiwna kings reigned as contemporaries, in which case if 
KhlrmveU ivas the sixth Meghavtthana king, Sfitak&ni must have been 
the sixth SaiavAhana ruler, It remains to be seen whether the tradition 
in the Purina can be so rigorously interpreted as to mean that the first 
king of one dynasty was a contemporary of the first king of the other, 
the Eecatid of the second* and FO on. 

Regarding Bahasatimit* our information from the llathi-Gumphft 
inscription is that he i=» the king of Magadha whom King Khiravela sub¬ 
dued in the twelfth year of his reign- Iu Yafemite’s Brick-tablet inscrip¬ 
tion, found in Mathura, Queen Yisamitfi is described as the daughter 
of Bfh&vltilDtta, the royal personage whose name is taken by Dr. Vogel 
to be the same as Bahaaatimita or Brhaspatimitra, In one of the two 
PabhosS inscriptions of Asadh&seua, King Agfijhasenn, the king of Adht- 
chatra, is represented as the maternal uncle (motufo) of King Bahaeatiraita. 
The same Fabhosfi inscription records the construction of a cave in the 
tenth year of Udaka whom Mr. Jayaswal identifies with Odraka, Odraka 
or Ardraka, mcniioued in the Purinas as the fifth king of the Songa 
dynasty, suggesting that King A^Jbaaena of Adhichat™ was feudatory to 
the dubga kings of Magadha, A coin, too, has been found with a BrShrot 
legend recording the name of Baliasatimita. The legend in the Divyk* 
vadftna speaks of a Hph^pati as a Maury* king among the accessors of 
Samprtti, the grandson of King A$oka. It remains to be seen whether 
King Hahnsatimite, mentioned as a contemporary of King KbaraveU, is the 
same peraomdity as Bahasatimita of the coin. King Bahusatimita of the 
pttbhosa inscription, Brbasvitimita of Yasatnite's Brick-lab let, and 
Bfhaspati of the DivyftvadStia, or he is a king of any neo-Mitra dynasty, 
whiob Game possibly into existence sometime after the Kanvas. 

The data of chronology which may be collected thus from the HUthi- 
Giimpha inscription and other aourcea arc insullicient to determine 
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undi^putably the date of Kbits vela. In the present state of our knowledge 
we can da no better than stating the three views put forward hy three emi¬ 
nent Indian scholar®, drawing the reader's attention la certain strong ami 
weak points in the assumptions and arguments yf each of them. 

First Mr. J&y&swal’s latest publication on the subject 1 * assigns 
Khdnwela’s secession to 1S2 B. C- # taking him to be a contemporary of 
l^yaraitm, the founder of the Sunga-Mitra dynasty } whose 
accession is placed in IS8 B. C« The validity of this view is claimed 
primarily on the soundness of identification of BahasatimiU nr Brhaspati- 
tJtitrm, mentioned in the H&thi-GumpM text us a contemporary Mogsdbu 
king whom Kharavela subdued in the twelfth year of his reign, chiefly on 
the ground that BahasatE or Bphaspali Gods mention in the SankhyAyana 
Grbya-Sutra (L20. 6) as the presiding deity of the Pdfya constellation of 
stars.* King Bahasatimita or Brhaspatimitra is sought to be connected 
with the Sutiga-Mitra kings of Magadha by the argument that a king of 
this very name figures in a Pfcbbota inscription as the nephew of King 
Asfl-lhasc'ina of AdhicWrfi (in North htikSfa), while the main text of this 
inscription records the excavation of a cave by A#Jlmsena for the Kadya- 
ptya Arhais in the tenth year of Udaka (Odraka, Odnika or Ardmfcm 3 4 * * } 
who happens to ho counted in the PuriUja® as the fifth king of the Sunga- 
Mitra dynasty,* The reign of a king known by the name of K[haspal i 
among the successors of Xing Aloka and of his grandson Samprati can bo 
inferred as well from a legendary list in the DEvyavadana 11 The reign of 
a king known by the name of BfhaspatiiDitra towards the end of the 
Maurya rule can be inferred equally from YntemifcTs Brick-tablet, in 
which Queen YasaniEli (of Mathuri?) h described as the daughter of 
Brhfiavitimita, a name that can be equated either with Brh&spatimitra or 
with Brhatsvatiiditm, the Brfthinl let tor-for ms of this record appearing to 
he in their essential features still Maury an/- The coin-name BahasalimiU 
for Fugyamitta is explained by the fact, that in other Suftga-Mitraand 
Sungmbbrtya-Kiiova coin®* the names of mme of the Sunga and Kanva 
king® agree with and differ from those in the Fiufq&i s— 


1 + JBORS, VoL XIII, Pftrte II3-IV, pp r ^j-245. 

2 JBOR9, Vol, III* Pali IV, pp, i77-470, 

3. Tbff JiinscflmffleBtitQf AlUdkft Kith A.firaka, 5ei Jmobfi Juq» 

BfltfMp Part U* p. 417, 

4, Par^ilsrV a f tha Kali Agt, p. 3j : JBOR3, Vol. Ill, P*tl IV, p r 474, 

&. IBORB*Tal. 1. p. m. 

6 r El, Vol- II, pp. S42-24D, 
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Coia-uiiuft. 

Apninirfra 

Bhanunutm 

Jet&amilm 

Ghofa 
Bhadra^ho^ 
I ml rani it ra 
Devarrtitra 
Hhumimitra 


PDr^i^upe. 
-4jni rmfro# 
Vatumifra* 

( fiiJHjjMfCAa, 
\SttjytztAa. 

Ghoaa. 

GhdsAViill. 

Vijrticniim, 

Devabhuti* 

RhQuiiroitrti * 1 


The objection arising from the Hithi*Guffl|>l>^ stuNmetit 
tiw«nata-o$Aaltiam fanutnliga-vm pa nadir#, nagaram paceiapati which 
roust b? ordinarily rendered as 11 He (Kin** hliinveli) cruised the canal 
opened out by Km* Narnia lOS (or 300) years ago to be extended from the 
Tanas Libya or IWsuli road into the city (of Ksliiiga) ” is sought to be 
met by the argument that here the expression NaqHlaraja-tivatoMta- 
ogAttito should be taken to mean “ opened out in 300 Nanda-era (the era 
founded by Kin* Namlavanlhana,’ the grandfather of MahUpadma Natida, 
in tSS B. C.) * The existence of such an era is sought to be proved by 
the fact that Alberuni, writing his Itidika in 1030 A. D-, 1 2 3 4 5 found this era in 
actual use in Mathura and Kauauj, 1 and ' heard the local tradition that the 
founder of the era lightened the taxes by obtaining wealth from the under- 
soil i' which reminds us of the atory oft he buried treasures of the Kind as).' * 
The pame is sought to be proved also by the evidence of the Yedarava 
inscription of the Chalukya king Vikrwaldityn VI, staling : " Having 
said, why should the glory of the Kings Vikramlditya and Nanda be a 
hindrance any longer f he with a loud command abolished that (era) 
, which lias the name or Saka, and made that (era) which has the Chalukya 
couiktirtjT "* £ Bombay Ga^tle&r, Vol I. Fart II, p. 437). s 

In accordance with llr. Jayaswai'e chronological interpretation of the 
fact of KI lira vo la’s ‘ marching against the west disregarding Sitakarni * 
one roust identify ' Kktravela's Satakariji ’ with S&takargi I, who is no 
other than Srl-flStakarni mentioned in tbe PurSnas as the third king of the 
Andhrabliftya-SStavahana dynasty founded by binsut*, the father of 


V. JBOSSj Vol. m. Part IV, p. 470. 

2 , JDOEiJ, Tot. I, pp. 79 , 1 W, 

3 , JQOB 3 , Vol. HI, Port. III-IV. p. 3 tO. 

4. JBOR3. Vol. IH. Part* 111-IV, p. 210. 

5. JBOB3, Vol. Ill, Parts HUV, p. 338. 
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6rI-3S(akarni, and Satakarni mentioned as the Lord of the Deccan (Dufyt- 
MlpafJia-pab') iq the NlnSgbit Cave So script ion of Queen Niyaoiki, the 
daughter*!u*lsw of Sinnika. Further, one must assign this Satakarui's 
accession to l j Z B. L-, placing the foundation of the SiUriliani lyiiastv 
in 303 B. C., on the strength of the expert opinion of Dr* Buhler who found 
Nayanika’s Ngnaghat Cave inscription to be, on pal geographic grounds, 
slightly older than Kharavela’g inscription in the Hfitlii-Guinpbfi. 1 

Our difficulty iii accepting his interpretation of Namd^aja of the 
expression Napdaraja *(itrosa saia-oghati fa in the sense of " Wauda-era " 
is that the same construction cannot be applied to Na^darajo in Na«- 
damja-Hita KaUrngn-Jinaa-ina, which, too, is an expression in the Hathr- 
Gumpha text and must be rendered as " the Kilinga throne of Jina 
carried away by King Nanda. " We cannot appreciate the presumption 
in the Cambridge History of India suggesting even the possibility of 
NamdarSja being a local mltrr, that ie to say, one of the earlier kings of 
Kaliftga, in view of the clear suggestion in the Hithi-Gumphu record 
that Ibis King Nanda took away the throne of Jim from Kalinga and was 
somehow connected with Aiiga and Magsdha, 

Thus the interpretation of NapdarEja as Nanda-era failing to hold 
its ground, the only alternative left is to expound the compound Samda- 
rdjaJt v «uMia~eghWte<Qm34i a* signifying “the can*! opened out by King 
Manila 103 or 300 years ago/’ Though there is much to be said in 
favour of the presumption that “103 years " is the primd facie construe* 
tion of tivevuati i, and that if « 300 years Jf were the intended sense, the 
expression would have been differently worded, the compound, a.< it is, 
most not be expounded excluding the possibility of the sense of " 3ut) 
year6s T1 

Proposing to expound the compound titmutata in the sense of « tm 
J™ 18 '" counted hack from Khiravela's fifth regnal y (ar and to identify 
Kbfttavela’s contemporary King Baheiat junta of Magpdba with Pusya- 
mrtfa, the Founder of the Sung* dynasty, none can escape from the con¬ 
clusions that “KbEravaJa’s Nanda" was no other than King Asoka Maurva 
who conquered Kalinga in £01 B. C., in the eighth year of his reign, and 
ibaL Khamvelm p j acMsstcm took place In UA (261 — &8> B.C, But 
there is no other plausible reason for the supposed representation D f King 
Asoka as King Nanda except the fact that his grandfather, Chaudregilpta 


Is Vole III, Pirt TV, pp, 441.442, 
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Mauryaj is described in the Vfiyts-FufSna sis a scion of the NanJa family 
(Nuidendu )* 1 

To us, the proposed identification oF ‘Kh&rtivo'ta 1 * Nsnda* with 
Naoiluv&rdhana nr Nandi vardhana, the first kins Q f the pre-Maury*!! 
Narnia dynasty, b arbitrary. It b difficult to prove that Narnia vardhan a 
either conquered KaEinga or reigned in 458 B„C. to be able to found an era 
in that year. 

Wo find it difficult to agree with Mr, Jayapwal in thinking that 
r( Kbfir*vela J s g&takiuni 11 * holding territories that lay contiguous to the 
western bolder of Kharsvvek 1 * Kalinga kingdom, was a contemporary a! 
Pusyacnitnip tho founder of the Songa-Mitra dynasty, in the face of these 
two facts s (1) that the traditions in the PuifnM assert that the Andhrt- 
bhftya-SStarflluiiia ruler® established their suzerainty after the reign of 
the Suogabbrtya-Kinva king* (sad eo me to an end,* ns well as after the 
destruction of the Andhra power ;* and (i) that the territories to tho west 
of Kharavehi’s Kalinga kingdom were inckubd in the flo^g* umpire during 
the reign of Pujyaroitra and governed by tho Sunga A : seeroy Agnimitnip 
the boo of Pmjyaraitra. 4 

Vidistl w r us governed) according to the MakvikAgninciitni) by Prince 
Agnimitra acting, no doubt, as the Viceroy of his father, King Pusyarmtra. 
One of the Barbufc inscriptions records the Grit pillar of the Barhiit stone- 
railing as a gift from CfipSdevI, the wife of tt*v»timitra of VidlifJ* 
Another inscription records another gift from Yieietht, the wifa of % eli* 
mitra of VidiM. There can be lit t !e doubt that both IWtimilm and 
Ydimitm were connected with the Mitm family in Vidis«. Tho Barhufc 

E. Gateway inscription clearly provefi that even when King DWabhuti 

invested tbo Korbut stone-railing with (lie gateways, Barbut continued to 
bo included in l he Suoga dominions (Huffnnain raje). a 

live Puratias detSnitoly *UL* that Sisuka (Sitnuka of the inscription), 

tho founder of W Andlimblirtya-SuLavahana dynasty, came to rule the 


I FI 0 Madder'. Orlwa to the MaWag* P* ^ UtL e Mudrt-Blkfa®, too, OhanOrt- 
Upu HmtT. i, MM the Sand. king hj a Md* worn®. lu it. 

Im.iitS™, tbo «4b o» ‘to JtoriTW E* Irteed to tho Hwi,» warrior* of Pip{Md*r«^ 

2, Furgitisf'* DjnmBUfti ct fcb« EnH p. 

Flutter’* Dynrtitifca til Ifcti Kati Aye. pp- ^4^- 

4. I], C BajchMJhuri'. Palillonl Hlitor? of Andoal tadi*. iownd ftlitioii. p. 238, 

6. Btrhnt TnKriptioBi (1«™ »wl flLnbn). So. 4. 

0, Bar hut lucriptioaafBMtu and Sintud, So, it 
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earth hy destroying the lingering remains of the Sung* power represented 
by SuSin&in* the last of the Sun goHi fly a- Kark v a kings* Oo the termina¬ 
tion of the Sunga reign* VidtSft came under the rule of Sigunandi who was 
succeeded by ids younger brother Naftdiyoia or Yasonandi* and NandiyMa 
was succeeded in Ids turn by three kings of bh line, white his daughter’s 
son ^iSuka became the ruler of Punka. 1 Curiously enough* as Dr. Bay- 
chaudhuri observes, ^isuk.i is precisely the Puruna spelling of the name of 
Simuka* the founder of the Audhrabhftya^8aravilhaua dynasty.® Here two 
important facts can be gleaned fiom Hie Pnrana chronicled t (1) the rise 
in VidisI of a no-Nandi or neo-Nauda family of kings who struggled for 
supremacy within the 3niiga dominions, it being quite possible that either 
Bisunandi or Nandiya&i temporarily seised the throne of Magadha, and 
even conquered K&Tmgi* and opened out a canal 98 years prior to Khftra- 
vela's accession and after the termination of the rule of the Surigu family T 
and (&) the rise of the S^tavaliana dynasty after destroying the vestiges of 
the Sunga power represented by the last of the K&hva-s, say, in 
27 B,C. 

The evidence of the Pabhpsa inscription of King Agildbasena of Adhi- 
ehatru, representing Asa-Jhasena as the maternal uncle of King Bj-haspati- 
mttra and recording the construction of a cave for the use of the Kasya- 
plya Arhata in the tenth year of Udika who ia mentioned in the Purfinas 
aa the fifth king of the Sutiga-Mitra family, is really a strong point in 
favour of Mr, Jayaaivars identification of Khars vela's Magadlmn rival 
Bflia^palimitra with Pugyfinvitra. Bat there arc certain inscription a I evi- 
deuces to dispute the correctness of the inclusion^ It is diUcnlt more¬ 
over, to accoun t by Mr. JayaswaPs theory of t wo acts of names in litera¬ 
ture and epigraphy for a number of kings bearing ^Mitra* as a common 
surname* c.ij., V iflJjumitra of ( jautamimitrfi's inscription, Brahmamitra 
whose wife Nlgadev) donated a corner pillar of the old stone-railing at 
Buddha-Gay a* and IndrftgnimiLra whose wife Ary a Kur&ngl donated a 
large bulk of the Buddha-Gayl atone-railing. There mav seem to be 
much troth in Dr, RayehaudhurTs suggestion that these Mitra. kings 
belonged* [lerhaps* together with Bjha*pa(J mitra, to a nco- Mitra dynasty^ 
which arose sometime after the destruction of the Kfinva power, W* 


\ r Fruiter'* Dyr.n.fitEea of ihc R*U Ago, p, 4Q« 

C. n. a HnycbmutlhurFfl Political History q \ Ancient »t»n4 p, JIM, 

3 * Eir John UimhnWm H A Quid* to SmcU * * H, J* &i ftmj^UudhnrFi Politic*! Hlitary 
of Ancitni India, p. 
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must bear always in mind that ao far as Pusyaroitra is concerted, be is 
designated P«wamitr* both in literature and in inscription (Jay weal's 
r fluiga Inscription of Ayodhjfi'), and so far as Bpliaspatitnitra is concerned, 
be is designated DaiatatitaHra in the inscriptions and in the coin‘legends, 
Secondly, in the opinion of Bai Bahadur Raniaprssad Chanda, 

Na n idar$ja of tbo Hitbi-Gumphl inscription should be identified with 
Mabipadma Nanda or with one of hi* sons on the ground that "it 
i, got Nandivardhana but Mahtpadma Nanda who is faid to have 
brought'all under his sole *wav ’ and 'uprooted all Ksatriyae * or the 
old reigning families;" Satdhtni mentioned in the Hlthi-Giimphl 
inscription as a contemporary of Kbfiraveln should be identified with 
" g&t&karnt II whose reign may be tentatively dated between 

B C. JMO/' partly on the ground that this sSataknrui finds mention 
in the Puranas without a qualifying adjective 1 2 sri 1 characterising 
his name, just in the same way that Satahani finds mention iti Kharavola's 
inscription without such a qualifying epithet; King Sri Satakami of the 
Sanchi Gateway inscription should be distinguished as Sfitakurni II from 
Siam ha's son, fi#Ukaf?i I, referred to in the NStUghit Cave inscription of 
Nayanika lor the simple reason that on pa I neo graphic grounds the Huthj- 
Gumpha inscription of Kbaravola must he placed between the Ninlghfit 

Cave and Bartmt E. Gateway inscriptions, on ouc side, auid the Sanchi 

Gateway inscription, on the other. 1 

Identifying ‘ K ham Vela's Nauda * with Mahapsdma Nanda or with 
one of his eons who reigned in the 4th century B.C. and explaining /i-wM- 
taU in the sense of « 3U0 years," it is easy to conclude that the rise of 
Kharavela "probably synchronised with the fall of the Sufiga dynasty 
and the consequent weakening of the power of Migadha.” 3 

Our main objection to the proposed identification of ' KhSrayeta's 
Nanda’with Mabapadma Nanda or with any other pre-Maury an Nanda 
king is that it is almost con elusive from the statements in ASoka’s It. E. 
XH1 that Aioka was tbe first among the Indian kings reigning after 
the Lluddha'e demise to conquer tbe theretofore noconquered land of tbe 

Kalihgas (dvijUam ») ttlld to annB * the sllnK ' to hiB oWd **■***“' 

Kalinga has been described as ‘a recently annexed territory 1 {adhnna-Udkg 
Kulimod), it being conquered just in the eighth year of his reign (*GL 

B.C.). Serious reflections on the terrible consequences of his war with 


j Hemmra of th° AretiieolotfesJ StVTcy of loafs, Vol,I, pp. JO, 11, 1445. 

2. Ibtf, VPtl.p, It, 
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K&lirtga are eaid to have brought about a great turning point in hk life 
and eareor. It w evident from hi& two Separate Hock Edicts that be 
governed tbs province of EaliAga b y bin viceroy and high £u notion arses. 
It is eertEJin that L1 iih province remained under his role for at least tweaty- 
mne years (481*233 BX.) + It is manifest from all bis statements that 
liu reatlv found the conquest of Kulinga a hard tmt to Crack, and that, hi 
spite of his most determined attacks, be Failed to Conquer and anne* ell 
tbe tracts cove rod by KkBfmk’g kingdom of Kali Ag*. He had to leave 
out certain [iarts demarcating them u u reconquered outlying tracts (dtifila 
atijifU) and placing them in charge of lib high functionaries known as 
1 Wardens of the Mara be* * (AmtapafM- ma&3mita)* Tbe digging of a 
canal near the Tosali road may be regarded as a possible work of hb. 
And, l»tly p there were two sets of inscriptions! one set incised on the 
Dbmili rock aepferated by an open plain from the hill* of Udayagiri and 
KbanflagiH and the other incised on the Jaugntja rock within a few miles 
from Khlr a vela's capital to remind the inhabitants of Kaliiiga of tbe fact 
if ita conquest bv art outsider. The personal name of King A^oka Laving 
not been recorded in these inscriptions, it was not impossible for the local 
people to identify I he author of the inscriptions and the excavator of the 
Tosali road canal with a Mag&dliati king Narnia whom the growing 
spurious Brail man teal tradition* made them familiar with. 

Two of the stories of bull in the Pelavatthii which is one of the post- 
A£ok&u Pfili works included in the Buddhist Tipi taka alludes to the kingdom 
qf a fabulously rich Nuoda king abounding in the wealth of all kinds of 
apparels . 1 * 3 The comm cot ary on the Petmrattba identifies Naudarfija of 
these stories with a pre-Buddhistic king of KasL- The Jainu Bhagavati- 
Sutra (XV* 1) speaks of a powerful King Jayasena Vim&lavnhnna Mahil- 
padina l-UaftapdttMrt) reigning in the city of S&tadv&ra at the foot of the 
Vindhya mountain long long after the death of the Ajmkfl teacher 
Holftk who predeceased Mahttvira by sixteen years. As a mighty perse¬ 
cutor of the Joins, this King MahSpadma b represented as an embodiment 
of the evd spirit of Goiala.® None need be surprised if this Jayasena 


1. PH^avairlkU, 11 r I p TIL 2 :«■“ 

Varujj .VqniJiir j 3ja!#ii rijitatmm ptifucked 

X ihu Vdltamq Grata inltLH the FiiUfTWUia-CommEiitaiy^ p. 73. 

Somehow, it h tq tbti King Jiufnin thnt thu Lvjjitml m AlburunTi [titfik* of tta Njmdm 
kinp, ffek With buiml inmn^ may bfi tnacd, 

3, Non* ncv4 be inrpriiiMi if Mima au-eh tiujj fob behind iha At OJtf in itia Sanskrit 
fmtii aft Ohl Oriyk M9, of a Tc^idhiinna-iiirayii^a Narnia rival of the Iain Slug Air*- 
A him of Utknhv 
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Vimalnvfthana Mahipadma who held hi* kingdom a* the fact of the 
Vjndhya mountain was the sain* king as Fntvtra. the son of Vindhyasakti, 
whom the PtuAnas praise as a ruler who reigned in the city of Ksineanaka 
for sixtv years and performed a horse sacrifice. 1 

Under the cirmunatanoes, particularly having regard to the hard 
fsuits recorded by King Asoka, it may be far safer to err by identifying 
■ Kbftr*vela’s Nan da’ with Afiofc* Maury* and assigning Khara vela’s acres- 
a ion to (he second quarter of Hie 1st century AO,, interpreting «*« 

in the sense of '* 300 years,” or by identifying him with giAuuandi or with 
Ya&nandi who snatched away Vidiil from the Sufign dominions on Llie 
fall of the flnfig* posrtr and assigning KhAravela’s accession to Hie same 
second quarter of the 1st century A.II interpreting h-va*a-tata in the 
sense of “ 103 year*,” than falling into adless difficulties by proposing to 
identify * K ham vela’s Narnia' with Msbnpadma Narnia ami to assi-n 
KliSravehi's accession to the period covered by the reign of the Kauvas 
it, the 1st century B,‘\ and identifying Khinvetrt contemporary King 


Brliftspatimitra of Mngadhn with none. 

K barn vela’s fiStakarni may have been the sixth SttUvihann king 
mentioned in the Pttrtna*, that is to say, Rai Bahadur Chanda’s Sita- 
karni II. This identification is borne out by the tradition in the Rhnviqyo- 
Ptiriim representing the first seven MegliavShana and the first seven 
Sitevghaim kings ns contemporaries. We may even concede that S*ta, 
karni II was King Sri-Sfttakarm during whoso reign and within whose 
kingdom the Sanebi gateway was donated by a donor. But how can wo 
think that this Sitotarni reigned in the ViJisfl region after the fall of the 
Sudga power when it is grossly &**& in the Purfinas that King 
■nJ and his four success reigned in VubSS eon tern pomoeonsly With the 
Kanva t ulers of Magadba, and that Silukii-Stiwika founded Hie ‘'»tovahana 
dynasty onlv after be had succeeded in destroying the hngenng renmanle 
of the Sungs power represented by Susarmau, the last of the Kit.iva k.„g S , 
—Sifiiika-Siinuka of Puriki who is described as Yajooandi a daughter s son 
Thirdly, in the opinion of Dr. Raycbaudtmri, ‘Him*- Nand* 

Ml Iw i .1 entilied with Mahipadm* Nando on the authority of the Piua.ine 
extolling Mahiipatlma, the third prC-Manryau Nand* kmg » ’the aola 
monamh who brought all the ruling powers under his way, and khflmvela s 


i. 

9. 


^peitgr'i DyflMtiM fif thu P' ^ 

J. c. u.yriwadliori'i Pol ilk Hiiwry of Anneal India, 2nd edition, p. 111. 
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^iUkarni 1 * 3 should be identified with ^bbrni I t whLle .^atukarm I him a elf 
should be identified with {1} Siuuika's non* King S^takarid, th* lord of the 
iteccao* mentioned in the Nlnigbftt Cave inscription of Nfiyauikij (8) 
King Srl-Sutakarnt of the Sntiehi Gateway inscription, (3) the elder 
SarptftMt mentioned In the Pori plus, and (4} Satakarni, the lord of Pratiefbfina 
and father of Saktiktimfira mentioned m Indian literature. * hegurdlng 
Mabftp&dmn Nandi, he seems to think that the traditions in the Pur&nas 
can be liberally interpreted so ns to imply that even the old ruling? family 
of Kulifign was subdued by the all-powerful Narnia monarch* In abort* ho 
joes not think it improbable that Mahlpmlnia Nanda effecled a conquest in 
KaliiVpa^ which is said to have been ruled by thirty-two or a similar mam* 
bi>r of kings who reigned independently as contemporaries of lhe Saieo- 
mgns* At the same time he seeks to maintain that Silnkfi^rmuka, the 
first king of the SitavShawt family* was able to found the Satavfthana 
dynastv only after the destruction of thu Kaiua power in 8 B li.C. 

We have already di^poied of the boasted claims in the Ptirfloas for 
Mahilpadma Narnia. If * Khbravda’g Nanda* be Mahipodnm Nanda, the 
all-powerful pre-Mvirvan Nanda monarch of M&gadha, if 4 Kliftravela’s 
yjiil akartii p be the third kin* of the Sitavahaua family* and the Silliivfl- 
hana dynasty were founded not earlier than 27 ELC,, arid if ff 3DO years 11 
be the correct rendering of ti-mia-tafa, it is for Dr. Eaychsuidhnri to 
ex \ d il jn how f£h Bra vela's accession can be placed in the Inst quarter of the 
1st century B.C. Wo muet still hold that one should take the presumption 
created h on the strength of the tradition in the PtirfiijmSp in favour of the 
possibility of Mahupadma Nan da’s conquest of Kalinga with a grain oF 
salt! first* because this tradition does not tally with the more reliable tra¬ 
dition in the Pali chronicles, including the Mali fitted hi vam£& p mad, secondly, 
hi the face of a clear evidence of AsokaV R. E. XIII tending to provn ji>t 
the eonlnty of what is elicited from the Puritnas. Dr. Rnychaudhuri has 
attempted indeed in vain io invest the Iradition in the Purlnas witli 
cogency and authenticity by reducing the length of Mahlpidmn Nanda'* 
reign from SS to 83 years on the strength of the reading a*£5rti}*&dfi in a 
solitary manuscript of the Vlyu-Fnifna. So long a* the mailing about tbs 
total length of the reigns of M a hip id inn and his successors remains mi tap 
taifiBh (“one hundred years”), the reduction of the length of Mabnpaduift p s 


L EL C. Eaydiitidhurri Political Hiitorj of AuciCiit India,, ‘ind edition. p. 3G3 CgIL 

3. [bidt pp fc 112, 

3, Pwifflfcw'l Djnifttica of the Kuli Ag* + p. 34. 
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reign from SS to £8 in a single in an script of a particular Purina is 
unavailing a* a proof of authenticity and cogency of the tradition. 

Wt ounnot r however, help appreciating the general tenor of Dr. Ilay- 
diamlhtiri J g arguments penaimdidg m to assign Kharavciu'n accession to the 
second quarter of the 1st century A.D. by placing the cummencement oF 
the SStaviliana rule in 2? B.C., identify i tig SatakflrEii of tbe I lathi- 
Gumpha text with (he third king of the Satavtiian* dfiiwtjr 1 and relegat* 
mg King 13 r ha spat i in it ra of Mugadba to w neo-Mitra dynasty- 

This chronological conclusion may derive support from a few coll literal 
evidences* which are as follows :— 

CI) The style of the illt-bUGunipha text is closely similar and slightly 
anterior to that of the Milinda-Panha which is one of the extra-canonical 
Buddhist texts quoted by Rnddhaghoia in hie commentaries (anie M pp + 172), 
which, in its turn, presupposes all the Pali canonical texts as wo now have 
them*—the texts which were committed to writing during the reign of King 
Viitti^aniaui towards the close of the 1st century B,0.* B and which according 
to a Lnvlitton embedded in it* was not compiled earlier than oOO years from 
the Buddha's demise*— an event placed now-a-daye in 48 d or 4S4 B.C. a The 
MIHnda-Faliiha was compiled when the memory of King Milinda-Menander 
was still green in India with that of his courtiers Auuniakaya^/fntfrd^iis 
and Damayanta^jctfe/n'ox, his capital Sagab or Pakula, and his birth¬ 
place Ahsandadlpa (Alexandria), The political position of the Greco- 
Bud runt king is well brought out in a passage in which he is represented 
as comparing hi in self Lo a lion in a golden cage surrounded by many 
enemies. J dust as the anthenticity uf the tradition about the compilation of 
the Katbayatthn as a PaII canonical text in the 18th year of A5oka J a reign 
and iW years after the Buddha's demise * may be proved by the close 


L According to Hie Purfln^ SLmubl* the Gut 8lt*vihuii king* reigned for 10 h 
Kmi, m teeend king, for to or 18, find £fl^fctakarpi, iha third Wng* for 10 ysarff, 

2, 3. Geigor'fl Tracia! i tiod ot the UuhlTVPii, J at red notion. 

4 h Trocokner’i Ifiliado- Pi fill A* p, bS : 8$W*lh& pi t^ho mrg.araja t n r anna-}■ o-aija r* 
pakkhitto tfurS hoti, Mflrrt Win r hatft, JtiisIjH ugAwrH. njpi Js-i.T4irti frdhimujift* 

f *ra ac-irfm mi. .* t ,. r b ah H m* pqcc fll t h ika , 

J5, Trencher's MUindO.Pafllia, p. 13 : Buddhaghoja's AtthuAlinl, p, G, wioogly 
plfcaa lha event 91* jun* while the UahAnrpia (V. aTS-^SO) rightly place* it 23G jent*. 
after Lhe Buddha's demiM. 
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resemblance* among “tlicr evident!*** between the moat peculiar dialectical 
slileof the Katbavattbu mJ that of AAoWs R E. IX, s*o, perhaps, the 
an I hcnlieity of the trail i lion about the compilation of tin; MiUnda-Pafilia 
some 600 years after the Buddha’s demise may be proved by the observed 
close resemblance of its style with that of the BitM-OuiaphS text- As 
regards the similarity of style between the Katbavattku and As ia's 
R.E. IX, the following quotations may here suffice :— 

1. KuthSvatthn, # 1 >S flfWorp *>n atatUsnii. Hatei 

1} H tap at* hi, atthi tiy 5 a tit am «>a ttrWtaiji ttudtlLm mUlta? 
h tJ«fritrfsv aiitanti, etc. 

3, Afiokft's R- E. M—Sifa ra tap athap tttltfbyi «>5 pn>u mr 
hidalahiht fa rate, fyop diammtt-mayah aiit&ve- 

//.rijicr pi (am athenp no nit/ ti Aida athiv\ p data anaalam puna 
pamvati. Hoaxer pnnH tap athap nfrok U, etc. 
fit) The invocation formula, Namo arihaptanavp n-tmo ^aca-mdAiin/im, 
used at the commencemant of the Htthi-Gnmphfi text is closely similar to 
aud somewhat simpler than the formula, Namo xamma^mAMatwm 
p»nuiattkadat*mp occurring at lb.; commence* 

meiit of the Petakupadesa, U may be noted that the SiUrthana inscrip¬ 
tions have mostly Suhlhan t for tlieir benedictory formula. Another form 
of the convent ion cbnrneto rising such works as the Netti-Pakaratja, the 
Milinda-l’afthn and ihe Kan billy a Artha-Sastra ie the epitome of the 
text presented in one or more verses.' This twofold convention 1 2 3 
which became a universal phenomenon in Indian literature dating from 


1* K&lLiftvattLiu, L 3s titling ; M s/fhimHH janapadem &Uhi Ejruhmrtcanvfinf’^. 
PuttMtiiimv* fmuptd&u n* atthi huhm&cari ^aed** HU&kk*** n'atthi 

gate bJiiMfciiJuntt fefctkkJtflnijusTii y|HiJd?fdna^ 

2, p. I 

Yam Itiko imjarj/itf Mtilvkap&lP j-ditJ n amaMS&ti Cfl 1 
r.Lij'iti: ffdfujiacflrfltfi cp-J^Jli MeyVaTp naratanji*a I 

gilmili’Mhi, p. 1 i— 

IfiJuidu Mima jo rdji pmUamM \ 

t/piijjeftcilii iVd^nitriFarri tfaAtfd va ya lh& fii/dnltfi 1 

ArLhn^&strn, p, 3 i— 

fa(Mrlhapsete-*iicrt4m i 
Kwtilytnii. ifUip. 'xttrarp. vfriiiMqira{A^.r vtsrem 

3, Tbft rate Uut ft treatise thanlrf bn ctfmraea'-'eJ witfi either b#Mdk4o*Jf invticatifln 

of tUf ipec[fitfttfOH of *he tb-aai* (fidlmajifa^rfyd raifu-nir^ia r5pi MwuBJaw) which ii 
praaerituHl ill tbe EAtja-Fi thill md olfcftf latiM Work* on. muil hftTft been *f]g- 

^■r.atid hy Ibe twofold GODveatJOD lhat cfcimo mta TOgUE. 
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tbe 2nd or the Srd century A.D. cannot bo traced either in Indian 
literature or m Indian epigraphy prior to (ho beginning of the 
Christum era. The Pet*k6padi*» *»d tic NeltbPakanma are the two 
extra-cano nirat Pali companion works scribed to Ma li Elk aeeann Of them, 
the former may be shown to have been quoted by name in BtiddbaghoMi s 
AtthiatUnl,' and the latter may be shown to have been presupposed by the 
MtVinda-Pafilw and lInddbagko9a , « Attbi^linl. 11 Prof. Hardy, tlw it° r 
of the Tsetti-Pakarann, fixes the * nil century A.D. as the date of composi- 
tinn, of this wort. We hare taken these two Pali works with the Anha- 
$iitra Iweause, in our opinion, the Artha-Sastra, as wo now have U, cannot 
be dated earlier than the 44 century A.D. The cotieludmg chapter of the 
Artha-SiUtra deals with St Tmlr^titU re present rag the terminology of 
textual methodology, furiously enooL-b, a precisely similar treatment has 
been accorded to the same number of T*nk*f»*to ™ the buSn.ta-Sainh.t* 
(Uttaratantra, Cb. LXVJ which is, in its ul*pt ferma eompilation o 
the *nd or the 3rd century A.D., while the tora oumberof the 

been inoreased tod tin the C«ak.^.ip uti.- b* as Pah 

literature is concerned, the Netfci-Pakaratja and the Pc&akdpadcs* are .» 
two well-known treatises on textual methodology. It will be noticed that 
lire twofold convention combined in the opening verses i.l»»racier i.l* a 
the Madhy ami ka- K Srika of Nigarjuna who was associated with one ef the 

SJUavabami niters— 

AniroJham mntlpadtu/i anuccktdam » bs*tem i 
AueidrtJbim JuSHitrtAam ana$<i«t<im Mtrgamam l 
fnh prati(f*-* ant *lpadan prapaMcdpaiomam beam - 
mayfi*S4<t wmbuthlbu fatjt wt*«* » 

(3i The Barhnfe etone-raiUng which is a purely Senga architecture 
bears two sculptural representations of ASokan pillar-.. ‘ ten nx 0 
instances of imitation of Asokau pillars in Sunga architecture among the 
ruins of Buddhist monasteries and monuments at Sarnath. Die pillnr* 
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with octagonal shafts and Atokan capitals as typified by the piling of the 
Barluif B, Gateway represent the final stage hi the development of the 
Sun^a stylo of architecture* The old stono-raitin^ at BudJlm-fJavn,. 
mostly donitieJ by the queens of tlM liter Mitrm dynasty, boar sculptural 
repress Buttons of the typical Stin^a pillars at Barbufc, 1 2 while the typical 
Huddlm-Gayi pillars go to show a considerably modified form of the 
8tUJt:;i pillars a! Barliiu,- Tim shrtne-pcsU on the hills uf (Jdayagiri and 
Khaiy'agiri, or uamen tad according to their description in the IlJlthi- 
OnmpliS test (f 15), all tin lately with tiyn different flower-dcsignSt indi¬ 
cate a wide departure from the Auriga style established at LWhuL 

Thus wc dispose of the vexed question of K b ini vela's date, remember¬ 
ing all the while that Indian chronology ri a house of card^, which may 
break down at any moment- But it cannot be doiibbd that the sun of the 
royal power o£ Kalin^a reached the zenith daring the reign o£ King 
Klwavela, though the light which Lkzzled the ryes was destined to set for 
ever. The warrior-tike spirit of Kharavela and his bold undertaking of 
military campaigns all over India dearly prove that militarism was in full 
vigour in the country in spite of Atoka's advocacy of the ideal of conquest 
by the dAamma^ But what has been the final result of the wars anti war¬ 
fare? that served to keep KbOroVflU ever busy and the people of Kaliuga 
always in excitement? The final rtf alt lias been this that Mahavijay* 
Klmrivela disappeared completely out of sight after the 14th year of his 
reign and the Meghavihaiu dynasty name to an end within a few yean? of 
bis death* The fateful career of Khurivcla is enough to prove that the 
arms that hurl missiles may strike terror, but the arms that embrace 
tlmt conquer for good. It in Atoka who set up the ideal of conquest by the 
tMummti* Kbaravda upset this ideal only to be forgotten even in the 
literature of the Jains, while the memory of Atoka ha^ all along been adored 
by the whole Buddhist world* The eigh of monarch* found its fitting 
expression in the vei^e singing the death-ode of the royal state and the 
everlasting glory of the nobler deeds of men : 

Jiranh rrf r*jaralA& ath& turtram pi jaram upet i \ 

Sat\m ca dkammo rta jar am uptil$ 3 ianto Have pavcdxgaxU h 3 


1. Cmminghmifft At&h Atari bf, FJ. IT, I wo iqcuwe panda* 

2. CuaaEnghnErt'jl MahaboiihL pi, IV, the pillar in rho middta, 

8, Wammmfmd^ Ju&T»£gi. Such ia i added UiC moral or oentnt Mam at tbd SLohl. 
TartuA whlcti 1> tbfl pTmitc«t knowo apie chronicle of Lim hinge of Ceylon, and of mil the 
♦pica of thr HidjIdi, 
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"Tbo painted royal chariot falls linked inlc decay ; even the body 
(irbich passes as one’s own) is sure to approach the same fate. The noble 
tradition of the virtuous alone does not go to decay. This is indeed the 
proclaimed opinion of those of tranquil heart who discuss with good men ’’ 
Kb 3 ravel a, the sovran lord of Kaliiga, was wise enough to beware of 
hie royal state betimes and to take steps, when opportunity occurred, to 
build the costly worts of art ami architecture in glorification of hie religion- 
And it i* the lingering rock-cut eaves on the hills of Udayagiri and 
Khan'fag in which have immortalised him and raised up the people of 
Kalin go in the estimation of civilised humanity. 


15 . THE CITY OF KALUGA 


KhiraveWs inscription is not without a few interesting hints os to 
the plan, picturesque ness, internal life, joy and prosperity of the city of 
Kaliiiga which was the capital of his Kaluga kingdom. 

Ah regards the plan and we luvve mention, m the first- 

year's record (I. i),of feWa-home), (i)pH*ar« (wall), (3) niutvaa 

(residential building), (4) fa** (t»k). and (B) «y5*» (garden) ae features 
associated with the city or Kalmga. As «o other features there arc 
allusions, in the ninth year’s record (L 10), to (6) r3j*-mv3*a Ahhnja^ 
figato (the royal residence, the Great-victory ,»lace) j m the twelfth 
year’s record, to (7) flltfi (road), (&) ™t<*ra (square), {9)p*kt&a (gate-bar), 
andOOJ^ure (tower), besides gopura (gate-lioura) ; and m the fifth 
year’s record (l. 6), to (11) * few terms precedmg ,U&* 

and denoting other Features are now missing fiom the twelfth years 


So far as the twelfth year’s record goes, the terms *«f hi, calara, 

.popura and are all user! in plural Forms (tu^^are- 

ptHmni Wur$ni tihrUi). We may with good reasons maintain that 
the terms *»««*, tad^a and *&*o have been need 

in a plural sense also in the first year’s record. The plural sense oE the 
first three terms is not inconsistent with the copulative compound 
ctm.pai-ara.nireMwt?, The plural sense °f mny bo cosily 

derived from the compound Ud&jja-prtif* which is a plural expression. 

The plural sense of «yS« rt is conveyed by the pronominal adjective sana 

which is the first member of I he compound tavd&na (ian-ddy$"a). Thus 
it may be established that the city of Kaliuga, even King KhSmvela 
found it at the time of his anointment, contained many a fttpnra, many a 
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jiaitf/Lij many a nirttana, many a tad^pa, and many a Kyam But m 
r^gnid* 3IaiimJnfa-pi*5<tB and pM34h the implied sense ls singular. 

The general featured implied by these terms go to show that the 
city of Kalinga was built* even before the reign qf Kh£ravela, on the 
same plan, more or Ii*s, as other Indian cities, the city of Sagala of 
which we have u vivid description in the Milinda^Fafilia (Trenekner + s 
edition* np. l-$). It may be inferred from the hints given in Khanivola^ 
inscription that the i ml ace used aa the royal residence WM the main 
centre of interest in the city of Kadifigm, precisely as in other cities ; 
that the residential buildings were all inside a city-wall provided with 
gateways and gate-bars, and themselves were provided with enclosures 
and gate-bo usee ; that the various garden*, parks and groves added t*i 
pictansquenw of the city ; that the roads, squares, court-yards and can ah 
facilitated easy communication and intercourse j that the deep and cool 
tanks ($xmra-*itefa served as reservoirs of water for drinking, 
bathing and washing purposes* while the spire-temples towering above 
the honee-tOps stood out «%b various cent res of religions worship. 

Comparing the plural expressions in K ham vela's inscription with 
those in the Milinda description of the city of S&gala, we cannot fail 
to notice that each of them falls short of the expected expression by one 
or lero words, as the following table wilt indicate : 

K. I* M. 


(1) prtjiHrn 
{£) 

(3) ayltro 

(+) miAi-caUfit 

(!>) mrtmua-wkara 


gopur^tora^a 
Ulahi-pottkarn^i 
5 ran rn-nyyo ao - upa va a a 
v i ihi-cticaam-ca tvkta-si ng&ata i <* 
tt n iafdp&^^ividkn -dattapgtsAata- 

II i magi ri+ri, Jckora~*a va ru- 

£Aonano 


Reading between tbs liues T it is easy to understand that the purpose of 
KBimvela’s inscription was far from giving a connected description of 
the city of Kalinin * and that, the features implied by the additional words 
in the Milinda description were meant to bo covered by the plural sense 
of the words in the former. We say that where gqpura in the sense of 
gaU-koutt or $al*-toiMr is employed, fafana in the sense of gate or gatwaf 
id implied there, Similarly where hrefajo in the general sense of (ant fa 
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employed, poHiarnni in the ?(-ns« of small took need not bo separately 
mentioned. The Hiithi-Gumpiia expression f#a, interprets! in th<- 

sense of ati gardens or aft kind* of garden, may be ’aid tn include in it 
both SrSma (park) aril Hpaeam (grave) As regards vH&i and 
it is not unlikely that some term corresponding to the Pali catukta- 
liilpAtifatu meaning cron ranils has vanished with the missing words 

preceding vJfii. Anyhow, where vilki in the general sense of road is 

employed, in the sense of crots-raad need not be 

separately mentioned. And so as to the varieties of nivemna-tifiaro. 

For details of the plans of Indian cities, the reader is referred to 
Dr, B. B. Dotfi "Town-planning in Ancient India" Ah for the 
technical architectural significance of the above terms. Dr P. K. Acharya's 
“ Dictionary of Hindu Architecture" is sure to prove to be Die best help. 
It will be evident from Dr Aeharya's quotations that gopurat in the 
mtiA o T gate-house* or gsts-tBWSO were not peculiar to religion a edifice* ; 
but these formed the paraphernalia of religious temples, as well as of resi¬ 
dential buildings, It is equally manifest from Dr. Admrya's article 
on PrjiSflu that the Great-victory-palace as a literal rendering Df Mahl i- 
Eijata~jt<i*ailit in K bar a vein's inscription docs not bring out the t'ChniCal 
architectural significance of the term. Tbe building* of tho Fijayi class 
wore all t wo^torwed. His quotations from t bo literary texts and the 
inscriptions make it clear that «hnt or wMara as ti tower or turret was 
as much a crowning construction of a s[)tre temple as that ol u palatial 
building. Nevertheless, tbe terms gopurnm and *^s^in p as used in the 
twelfth year's record of Kbit rave la's reign, would seem to be associated 
with certain religious temples within the city of Kaliilga. 

A* for the existence of temples dedicated to various deities, we have 
to look fust into the concluding paragraph of the Ilitbi-GumphS inscrip¬ 
tion (Lift) in which Khar*vela has been praised as wn-devffatana- 
*iimi&ra*&&raia, “ the repairer of all abodes of the gods." Deed pal two is a 
technical term, tbe significance of which may he made clear from Dr. 
Achatya’s quotations mi voec—Ajatam, Derdpatana and Ikmlafa. Ii is 
not difficult to understand that tho so-called 'abodes of I he gods’ were 
in reality nothing but the Hindu shrines which stood in the dime oE 
different deities or the Hindu temples in which the image* of different 
gods, demi-godl, goddesses and dcmi-goddesses were enshrined for worship 
by the people. Thew shrines and temples were to bo located, as Dr. 
Datt’s book will show, in every Indian city. We shall entirely miss the 
force of jfutru (all) in the expression taoa>ttev&jt<itana, “all abodes of tbe 
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gods/* not taking it to denote all kinds of shrines and temples : those in 
which there were images and those in which there were no images. 

If it can thus be proved I bat the 1 Uthi G umplii text clearly 
refers, in its concluding paragraph, to tbs existence of " Deva^tBmplee, 11 
we may be justified in thinking, first, that the terms yopu.ru and 
ifinra in its twelfth year's record were intended to be interpreted as 
well in connection with nivmm and peioda preceding them as with 
dr eery a tuna following them ; and secondly, *hafc the worship ol idols 
iei the Hindu temples and shrines had came into existence 
in Kalinga before the reign of Kharaveht, and long before the Buddhists 
made the Buddhadmages for worship during the kii§£ha rule. 

With regard to the part played by k burn vela in the building up of 
the city of Kaliijga, we road in the Hathi-Crumpha text (L 2) that imme¬ 
diately after his consecration, in the very first year of his reign, he spent 
35,00,000 (pieces of money) in thoroughly repairing the gatehouses, walls 
and residential buildings damaged by stormy wind in his capital, in 
raising up embankments of the deep and coo) funks, and in restoring all 
the gardens. From this it is clear that his first year's work was ju&t a 
work of reparation and restoration. This record clearly proves that the 
royal city of Kaluga waa bedecked with many gardens and many kinds 
of gardens ; that it shone forth with its high walla, gate-towere and build¬ 
ings ; and that it abounded in the deep and Cool tanks serving as reservoirs 
of good drinking water and a*i bathing places„ So far as these tanks go, 
we may say that the kingdom of Kaluga is remarkable in its modem 
identity precisely as it was two thousand years ago. 

King K hire vela did not, however, stop at the work of reparation 
and restoration* The extension of Nanda-kiug^ canal from the Tanasmliva 
or Tanasull road into the heart of the city was a costly work* which was 
accomplished by him in his fifth regnal year as a means of facilitating 
communication ami irrigation, among other advantages. The two-storeyed 
new royal residence known by the impodug mime of ■* Great-victory 
palace 11 and decked with beryl work, 1 for which he is said to have spent 
35,00,000 (pieces of money), was, undoubtedly, a very costly addition 
made by him to the city architecture, But even this was not all, The 
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twelfth yesr*s record goes to show that lie made a good deal of im¬ 
provement by constructing new roads and squires* by strengthening 
the? ^atcs with new hw-?, as well as by setting up new gate-houaea 
and towers. 

Now, with regard to the internal life, joy and prosperity of the city 
of Ktb uga f it may suilice to observe that there are allusions* in the second 
year's record (L 3)* to (1} the location of muUitudinous lighting army* 
consisting of a!! the four divisions ; in the eighth year's record (I. 0) t to 
(i) triumphal processions of victory characterised by the carrying of 
thi« Wishing tree at the head and bv the marching of the four divisions 
of ihe army M the back, as well m to (3) the feasting of all sections of 
the people* the general population* the office re p the religious sects keep¬ 
ing to household life, the Wrahmanical ascetics and the Jain recluses ; 
in the third year's record (L 4)* to (4) the entertainment of the citizens 
by combats or comics* by songs, dances* musical performances* as well as 
by feasts, festivities and joyous gatherings the king Irimsdf being re- 
presented as an expert in the science of music ; in the seventh year's record 
(I, 8), to (S) a pompous parade of swords* umbrellas, flag*, guards and 
horsed, as wel! to (6) the performance of all ceremonies of victory ; 
in the sixth year's 1 record {I. 7)* to (7) the wholesale remission of taxes 
and duties and the dispensing of many bounties as a display c£ the royal 
fortune; and in the twelfth year's record (I. IS)* to (8j tho receiving of 
jo wets* antelopes, horses and elephants:* as well as the elephants* horses 
and other animals capable of exciting Cariosity (a6Aut<im-{ieAariijti-&*itAi*a- 
ptUatta] as presents from the Vlsukis* and no 1e?s to (9) the supply of 
pearls* gems, jewels and rich apparels as tributes from the king of PimJya ; 
ami in the eleventh year's record (I. II)* to (10) the paying 0 f homage 
to the former kings of Kalinga as a great public and social function. 

The description is ap|iarently incomplete. Nevertheless, it is full 
enough tj portray a vivid picture of the joyousne^s of a happy* active* 
prosperous ami crowded city. Here just one point Calls for rein a irk. Iu 
logard to the presents from a hundred Visiikis (I. 10) p we have these 
two statements, (l) {\bh*UmarAari#a7h faikt^pamvap parifarapti 9 and 
(i) miga^aya^athi npaftamatjamfi, which would have been mistaken as 
overlapping. But from the adjective aMutu-ii^ariya, “curious and wonder¬ 
ful/ 1 characterising the elephants* hordes and such other beasts in the 
Rrat otiUBCj, ir appjars that these were collected and preserved as curios, 
and reared in the royal enclosure for exhibition. 
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m. TIIE CAVES, SHRIKES AND PILLARS 

Khira veins hard-earned fame i# a buifiler was not confined to the 
repairing of the city of Kali&g* and the ini prove meat of the same by 
tin 1 : rebuilding 0 f embankments of the deep and cool tanks, tire restoration 
of all the gardens, the extension of the Nando rija cuunI, the erection 
of MaASeijaya-jiStada as a new two-storeyed and beryl-set palace, and 
the addition of new roads, squares, gate-bars, gale-hoases, and lowers- 
And we may note that his religious endowmside were not exhausted 
by the repairing of Hindu tom pie? atid the occasional feasting of tin- 
Hruhtnins and Jain recluses. 

The JI&lhi-G utn]»lift and other old Brfihml insoripttonal records go 
to prove that he showed his royal munificence to the professors of his 
own faith, namely, the Jain saints and recluses who reside*I on the Kumilrl 
hill, in causing one hundred and seventeen caves (talattamdvQa-MjQw) 
to be made a* joint excavations of hi ms elf, his queens, hi* sons, his 
relatives, his brothers, and his officers, sharing the merit and fame with 
the rest of the pious donors and glorifying the tradition of Jainism with 
the most ancient known landmark* of its art and architecture. All of 
these 117 caves were intended to serve arresting places of the resident 
Jain saints and recluses (Jraia/o ptinttt fp At Aitfa-mtidiifSijii ), 

Apart from what he accomplished jointly with other excavators of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the Kumtrt hill, the HfUu-Gumpb* inscrip¬ 
tion clearly shows (I. I ;>) that he caused to be excavated under his own 
auspices and as tile crowning glory of the recorded last year of his reign, 
one cave for the accommodation of the venerated (Jain) recluses and the 
(Hindu) jratin, hermits and sages visiting the place from a hundred direc¬ 
tion*. His last recorded munificence, amounting to seventy-five hundred 
thousand pieces of Indian money current at that time in his Kalitiga 
kingdom, sufficed to enable him to make, along with the excavation of the 
last-mentioned spacious cave, a number of stone-pillars anr! ehriues on a 
slope in the neighbourhood of civa-d welling* of the Jain saints and nodus** 
and by mentis of some hundred thousand slabs of stone, quarried out of 
excellent quarries extending over several leagues {dmkdo nmdit/n- 
tampe }M M&n cn rai<tra**aMii$pifiiii mttia-jfynna-SAitUi riWti mVi- 
lA'imAASitt c-t eeiitfUHt igtSpsytiii), 

Hie same amount just sufficed also to cover the cost of erecting an 
edifice, providing it with a canopied court-yard adorned with a pillared 
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beryl-ball, a,s well as of causing one-hidf-l Hundred shrine-posls, ornamented 
with the alternate Bettings of beryl and emerald, to be produced alongside 
(paffitiAa-eaittre ea v#lnri<ta~$<tbk« tUniit p»IMASpajfati fiaiuitanya^aiataia- 
tiJUf cedutiya- n il ir-twA s'a an in &ta-yalAi-*idkit*tttik\m tsrifwp ttpatldfah). 

With regard to the 117 Laves jointly excavated on the KumSrl hill 
by King Khiravtda and Olliers, the fallowing questions are apt to arise 
her,. ; (l) Why all of them wero not inscribed '? (St) What was the sys¬ 
tem r>f conn ting them ? (3) What has be Fallen (he missing caves ? (1) How 
to account for their modern names ? (it) What arc the component prU of 
u cave ? (0) What is Lhe technical significance of the term favor ? (7) What 
am the purpose* that these caves in particular w^re intruded to serve ? 

First, the question an to why all the 117 caves were rn.t inscribed 
baa been discussed at some length In connection with the problem of 
the relative total of the caves and i user ip tin tie. Wo have sought hitherto 
to maintain that the eaves excavated by the donors other than Kharavela 
himself were labelled with inscriptions, recording in each of them the name 
of the person or persona by whom I bo particular cstvo or group of caves 
was excavated or the component parts of a cave were donated, while in the 
Case of the cave,- excavated by King Ki aravttla, us well in ol other 
works of art and architecture done under his auspice*, we have a departure 
from the general rule in that these, instead of bearing » separate inscription 
each, arc all collectively referred to in the records of a single inscription, 
numoiy, the lengthy inscription of Kbaravela inoised on the hanging brow 
of the projected roof of the Nil hi-fi urnpbs on thcprwfini hill oflMayagiri* 
We have also pointed out that the thirteenth year’s record in this in* 
poriplion alludes in a general fashion to the eaves excavated by his queens, 
sons, brothers, relatives and officers, in which ease the engraving of 
separate inscriptions would have been supciitmitti wore it not for keeping 
them distinct from His Majesty’s own works, and no less for taUsfjinR the 
natural but legitimate desire of the various donors to pcri^uaic their 
memory and differing ati incentive to others to similar acts of piety* 

Secondly, a* to the system of counting the eaves, the general prin¬ 
ciple seems to have l«en tn count each of the une-sforayed caves consisting 
of one or more cells or chambers non fronted by an open or pillared veran¬ 
dah as one cave, a ml to count each such suit >ti each floor or a iwo-dorsyed 
Construction os one Cave* e. y*, in the example of the Maftcapuxt group of 
oaves representing a two* storeyed const ruction, the suit in the upjier storey 
was labelled hv an inscription recording it lo lie a cave excavated by Khiir.i- 
vela’s chief queen, and the corresponding siut in the lower storey was 
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similarly labelled by w second inscription. recording; it to be a cave ex¬ 
cavated by King Kaiftmpa-Kudepa. A puzzling com plication has arisen 
from a third maftription incised over the doorway of a side chamber an 
the southern side of the vur in kh of KiilampA-Kudepa s cave and recording 
it to be a cave excavated by Prince Va -ukha-Varitba. But it is somewhat 
difficult. to decide whether the side chamber confronting the verandah of 
Kadampa-Kndtfpu'* cave or a separate chamber pr-iviJecl with some sort of a 
verandah and situated on the southern side of the open enclosure or emirt- 
vard in front of &adampa*Kadepa’i cave was iuituidrid to be recorded in the 
third inscription as Prince Yinjukha-Yarikha's cave. In disc asking the prob- 
fern of the relative total of the caves and inscriptions, we have sought to 
maintain that alt bongh the thir l inscription incised over the door-wav 
oF the former, it was really intended frj rcFer to the latter, that is, to the 
suite on the southern side of the court-yard, And that the object of en¬ 
graving the third inscription over the do or-ir ay of the former was to 
draw the notice of the visitor or pilgrim en ter tug the verandah of 
Kid&mpa-Kudthpa/s cave mad moving towards the right in peeping into 
the three chamber* including that on the south side with the possibility of 
coming out without minding what was on the south side of the courtyard. 
If this argument be sound, we may make bold to say that the system 
was to count each suit of one or more chambers, whether in one line or 
not, but surely confronted by dome sort of a vvraidah, as one cave. 

Thirdly, a* to the fate of the mining eavffl, we cannot btit be aston- 
khed that si> many of die caves on the Kumar! hill have vanished beyond 
recognition* Sir John Marshall savg thar. taken together* the two 
groups oF Cave* on die [nils of Udayagin and KhatrJagiri, "comprise more 
than thirty-live excavation*. 31 But we are not, as yet, aware what method 
he has adopter] in ocanting the total of the surviving cave*, and whether 
the number suggested by him includes thefour or five oaves which have 
Kuok down showing still their roofs above the ground on two sides of the 
Ud&yagiri or not. We may, once again, draw the reader's attention to Mr. 
Stirling 1 * paper in the Asiatic Researches, YoU XV, containing, as it does, 
all that we yet know of the miserable fate that overtook the missing cave*, 
Ai for the nam^ whereby the caves are known at present, 1 it k obvious 
that we require more explanations than one to account for them. In the 


1 Mnnomohin flaniraSj, in him Qm» Mid Har Iteratin', p. Si, lu* praducpit Ihn 
flowing lilt of care* aa tiw two hilll s ( L) liEfcl.Oa npha, (3) Vaikunflianiira, 
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case of such names bs Hathi-Gnmpbi {the Elephant-cave), dicta-Hit hi* 
Gum pint (the Small Elephant-Cave), Vylghra-GamphS (the Tiger-cave), 
Sarpa-Gumphl (the Hnnkocave), Ajugwa-Gumpbi (the Python-cave), 
and Befi-GnmphS or Bheka-Gmophi (the Frog-eave), we find that all of 
them were suggested by the general shapes of the caves designated by 
them, particularly their front views creating appearances of the forepart* 
of the animals or creatures indicated in them. It is very striking indeed 
that the front view of the cave known by the name of Hathi-GumphS 
suggests the appearance of just the forepart nf a royal elephant sitting 
majestically on its front legs. Such ati appearance was appropriate to 
the cave which mi to bear on the hanging brow of it* projected roof the 
famous inscription of His Graceful Majesty King KdiSravcla. similarly, 
the appearance of a small elephant was appropriate to the Chota- Hlthi- 
Oumphi which was to bear an inscription of Prince A afJuka-V arikha a. 

The most remarkable is the front view of the Vylghra-Gumphi sug¬ 
gesting the appearance of the head of a tiger with its distended jaws. No 
one can mistake that the front view of [he Sarpa-GtTOphi suggests the ap¬ 
pearance of the upraised large hood of a cobra, or that the front view of the 
A j&gara-Gumpha suggests the appearance of the gaping mouth of a python. 
Iti the same wav, none can mistake that the front view of the Bcn-GumphS 
or Bheka-Gnmpha BUgges's the appearance of the cpmi month of a frog. 

In the absence of all of the caves it is difficult to say if there were 
not, amongst them, some Caves with their front views suggestive of the 
appearances of animals other than the elephant and the tiger, and of 
creatures other than the cobra, the python and the frog- One fact, 
however, is certain that one can still trace shapes of the same creature, 
whether it is snake or frog, in a set of two or more caves, eav, for instance, 
in the roofs of four or five cave* that have sunk down on two sides of the 
hill of Udayaglri. 


(а) PalALapnm. (*) SlvSaapmJ (Yamapani ?j, (S) UcirLtU.* Gumphi (Cho(<i*Hiiilii-OiMniibi}, 

(б) 3nrpn«umphi, (T> Vyi«br4 Gumjihi, (S) QanwMJiimplH, (9) JagMUHth-GainplH, 
(10) 3viUB*pnrl ta A Ink! part. (It) fiiel.Gnm phi, (12) Jaya-Yljaya, (13-20) eight 
MnudM., th«* lunar the *a*e* on OdajreifM; (21) Anaola'Omopbl, (22) Kavamoat, 
(23-2-1) Sithukhri or Sitirli»i*i Ifroup of two e*va*-“th« BarVhajl ami ill* Tribal*, (io) 
■upp»Dil ewe ef Lilftleailu, (26-27) Iwo omwle**, lhs»= heinjr iho c * ve * 6T| 

Bo it naiad that OHO of Ganguly's aamelofli cave on Uilnyngtri i* known by ihe nunt of 
or Befi-Gumplit. and thnl nmon^ the «Wi on Klmg^iioiri, imo ii known 
by lb* nemo ot TiUtvo-GiimpliS I, anolhot hy tlmt of TaUvu-flampM II, it third by thnl 
of UurffS-Gumplii. mdi fourth by thnl vF ll-inmnin-GnniphA. 
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If an inference cao at all be drawn from the last mentioned fnot, 
it will certainly b# this that the underlying motive m the fashioning of 
the animal and creature shapes of the rock-cut caves was to represent 
the principal denizens of the KumElrl hill and to limit these shapes to 
them. Anyhow, the elephant i, tigers* cobras pythons and frogs are still 
the chief denizens of the two hills of Udnyagirt and K ham’agi n. 

We are unable to unravel the mystery of the Frog-cave Iwtog other¬ 
wise known as JiirabegvanuClumphfi, Hut it in certain that the Ghotiv 
Hat hi Gum phi came to he otherwise known is Harttl£s-Gumplk& on account 
of the fact Lliat this cave was once tenanted by a Ynijnav* ascetic known 
by the name of Harldas. 

Among the remaining Gaiudra-Gumpha may engage our first 

attention, This nimn which, like HariJ&d-Giirnphl, is of Hindu origin, 
tntui have been suggested by the figures of two calves of elephants set up 
in the court-yard in front of the cave concerned* It was easy for the 
neighbouring Hindu inhabitants (□ a^octate these ligure^ with Gane^a, 
the elephant-faced god of the Hindu, pantheon. 

The name of the Ananta-Gumphil on the Khauibvgiri hill appears to 
have been suggested by the figures of the pairs of crawling triple* 
headed snakes lying over the arch-fronts of the cuyc which are ornumenl- 
ed with various reliefs containing, among others* one h landing figure of 
Gaja-Lakfmlp the Hindu goddess of Luck. A Vaishnavitc most have been 
easily tad by their association with a figure of Laks^ml, the consort of 
VijflUj to identify the trip 1c* headed snake with the famous An ant a or 
Se^a-ntgft of bis legend. Thus it may be proved that the name AnajvLv 
Gurnphl* too, was of Hindu origin, and that it must have come into 
aiisteuee when the Yuinhnavkc Hindu ascetics occupied some of the 
Udayagm and KhaJJ-agirl caves, 

A more convincing proof of the Hindu origin of some of the names 
can be adduced from the modern designations of three caves forming a 
group on the Khnntlagm hill. Of these three caves, one k known as 
Navarnimi on account of the fact that the figures of nine Hindu sages 
were set up on the walta of the cave in parallel with those of twenty-font 
Jaina Tirtbaftkaros get up, as recorded in a medieval in sc rip Liu □ of the 6th 
or 7th century A,D. or of still later potted in one of these eaves, by King 
UdyoLa -Kciari of the Ki^ati dynasty ; another is known os Durga-Gumpha 
on aeemmt of the foot that the figures of the Hindu goddess 
Diirgl came to be set up at the entrance of ibe cave containing on its 
walls in the interior the figure* uf twenty .four Tlrthaakvaa set up by 
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Kins Udyote*KeSs.ri in n row ; and the third ia known as ttnitumin. 
tiampha on account of the fact that the fibres of HanumSn of the 
Hindu legend come to ho set tip in a similar manner in the Gave contain, 
ing the figures of the Ttrtharikaras set up by the same king on its 
walls. Here we may add that the name Tattva-Gumph* whereby two of 
the (saves on the Khaiijagiri hill are designated can na well be treated as 
being of Hindu origin. The Varava legend of Jay* and Vi jay a as 
two attendants of Vigi.u may be held responsible for the name Jaya- 
Vijaya designating one of tbo surviving caves on the Udayagiri hill, 
although there is no difficulty to regard this, along with Tattva, also as 
a Jain name. 

At all events, there can be no doubt that the name Matieapurl 
designating a group of three caves, the name AinkSpurl designating one 
of the surviving sculptured caves on Uilayagiri and the Ra«i*NUr or 
fUui-GumphS designating another richly sculptured cave on the same 
hill, were of Jain origin, although we are unable lo say when these came 
actually iuto existence. The tradition about the Rani-Gumphi is that it 
came to be known as Rlqi-GomphS on account of the fact that a queen 
of lire Kcsari family of kings lived in it. 

The idea of naming the cave of Kbit™vein's chief ‘juren in the 
upper storey of the Mafieapurl group as Vaikunthapura {the Paradisiacal), 
of the cate of King Kadampi-Kujepa in the lower storey as Patalapure 
{the Infernal), and the side cave of Prince Vaxjukha-Varikha on the ground 
floor as Yamapura [the Hidden) must have been suggested by the 

peculiarity of their relative position. 

We have no means, as yet, of ascertaining whether the e eaves bore 
any distinct names as at the present time, ft ml if so, by what names 
before and immediately after the reigti of She Kesari kings. But it may 
be noted here that in lJdyota-Kitori's inscription recording the fact of 
installation of the binges of twenty-four Tlrthankuu in tin? caves now 
known as Navamuni, DurgJl and Haim min, the eaves have not been 
referred to by any name. 

Now with regard to the component parti of a Cave (loriu) considered 
as a distinct structure of architecture, we have just a f*w hints from the 
inscriptions of Cuiakamma [Noe. VI- VII) and the single inscription of 
Kamraa and Klilnfi (No. VIII). In the inscriptions of Colakamma, we 
find that the structure hue been represented in terms of its component 
parts instead of being denoted by a term, sucb as lc*ki, representing the 
whole of it. EogMfeyS and pa*ada or patatu are the two expressions that 
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JmTO been employed in these records to denote the component parte of a 
cave-structure 

So far as the term kotha goes, there is little doubt that it was intended 
to denote the cells or chambers * hollowed out at the back and at the sod/ 
and that ilia term panada QTpa&ata was used to donate the open or pillared 
verandah presenting the appearance of the front view of a palace or building, 
of a facade ag one might say. 

The diOlculty lies in ulearing tip the mystery of koth&jrm as to 
whether h was to h# a combination of the two words, hatha and uli'ya 
(impregnable* unconquerable), treating the litter 1 at an adjective of fco 0 S f or 
it was to >io 11 compound of the two words, both a and j^y$ t treating the 
fatter as a term denoting altogether a separate construction within 
a cave. 

Seeing that in the inscription of Kamma and KhfriS, the two terms, 
katha and pasada* have been used without any won! suggestive either of 
njeyS or of fry I f we may be justified m treating jtyS even a? a distinct 
technical term * 1 If so, we have to decide what particular construction wa & 
intended to be denoted by it. Dr. P, K. Acharya p s Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture makes it clear that pya in the sensa of 'pant-roof 1 is a techni- 
cat term, which may be equated with the Prakrit jey£* One may notice 
that in same of the Udayagiri caves, there h a pent-roof In the form of a 
small projection from the side-wall of the verandah and a little below its 
main roof. It is possible that this small projection was intended to bo 
denoted by jryff in Culakamma’s inscriptions. 

As to the technical significance of the term lena, we arc aware that 
each of the cave-dwellings on the Ktimlrl hill which is designated tepa in 
the old Brah ml inscriptions is known now-a-days as $umpha f a term equa¬ 
ting with th& Prakrit $umpha f the Asokan hubha t And the Sanskrit and 
Pali Guha has been distinguished In Pali literature as maltika-guhS 

{earthen cave) and yiri-tjaha ‘mountain-cave).” In flip RarSbar Hill cave 
inscriptions of King Alob and the Nigafjuut Mill cave inscriptions of 
King Da^iratha, the term kubft J or guha has been employed to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajlvikas prepared by droning up the 
[noun tain-caves and rocky dens gF animals* polishing their walls and 


1 Thfl Utl i*— Jlffrttirtfijd fcpfM Cfl AMndya C* p&aHdo. 

3. The firm jtiiU'iiTdijjtni .guhi (taro fariuiiticiua In ibc moanEal&tl itespEmned in 
Ma>ii‘Si<Si1e j Q ip 4801 na ■TonifyInp il) KandarA (oaVftffli) + •£) J mountain - 

ami f3> pdhb$iQ'§&bbh&r& CfeoituWtd itaproilluna iu the ruunniabil. 
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ornamenting tlnir entrances with arches sorting to lend to them the appear¬ 
ance of chapels. These nave-dwellings «£ the Ajltih* have neither any 
verandah nor any properly shaped chambers hollowed out in tbs ititeri' ir, 
and still bears the form of natural cavities and animal dene. These ancient 
cave-dwellings with their arch-entrances represent the ruder form where- 
from the later Buddhist cave-temples, with their infinitely superior wort- 
manshift and ornamentation in the interior, may be said to have developed. 
And with these ancient Maury a enve-dwellings may be sharply cent mated 
lbe caves excavated on the Kumarl hill by K.itig Kliirav'cl# and his co¬ 
adjutors for the accommodation of the resident Jaiu Bamts and recluses as 
representing altogether a different architectural design and artmansliip. 

It is evident from their component parts mentioned in soma oT the old 
tkfihml inscriptions, that each of the caves on the KumStl hill was so 
designed as to make it appear like a regular cottage or residential building 
with an open or pillared verandah (jiaiado) in front of one or more 
chambers (hothe) dug out in the interior in the shape of rooms, the 
verandah being provided, in some examples, with a pout-roof jryu). 
These cottage-like or palace-like cave-dwellings of the Jain Mints and 
recluses may be judged with their peculiar roofs as Oriwao patterns of the 
Huddhist moo a* ter its at SarmUh and other place*. 

Now it remains to be seen whether the literary usages sanction the 
application of the designation form to the kMa nr cave-dwellings of the 
AjTvikas in the Bartbur and the Nigarjunl bills, and the application of the 
designation pimpAS-faM to the lenffni or cave-dwellings of the Jains on the 
two bill* of Udayagiri and KhatKiagiri, So far as the Pali literary usages 
go, we find that the term lew* or Into has been employed in its generic, 
L well as in its eptcilic sense. In its generic sense, it has served as a 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes, via., (1) trifiim, (*) 
Q$&luii}og*> ( 3 ) I’Sjadu, (4) Nwmijftt, and (5) guha. 1 * And in its specific 
neuse, it has served as a designation for a particular kind of construction, 
which ie diatiuguiahed, in the Vinaya Texts,’ from ffuia (cave) and fine 
frtitS (straw-thatehed cottage), and m the Milinda-Pafiba.' from pawl a 
(residential building), *«<« (cottage) and (ordinary cave) on the one 
band, and from (ravity with a sloping projection as its covering 

1. Vlnaya NahiTSsKB, t. 30. 4 ; L 77; IT. 8.1; IU. 6! VT. S3. 3 i VItT, T. 1 i Vim.yi 

Co](*™ge>. VL 1. a. St* P41i Eafltth Dictioniry, Mb r«s-l««- 

3. Vbnya SBim-VibhaCga. Jt'-1-l: xrs * 1-3 l > 

3. Mnmtta-PsBh*. p. Id- 
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roof}* dari {grotto), &t'U (chasm j* rirata (hole) and paibnUtuhra (crevice), 
op the other. !t may be realised at once from the M Hindi list that 
pEmda, kttfi and Unx represent human, art and architecture, while 
P’MA^rj and the rest represent natural formations. A? regards ffwhE, 
it may Lo treated either as a natural formation ur partly as a work of 
human hand and skill. Afl for a natural cave, cavity or cavern improved 
by humsn hand, there can be no objection to applying to it Urnt as n 
designation or to applying the designation pnmpAE or $uAa to a Una in 
th-D sense of such a cave. It cannot be denied that the Una on the 
Kumurl hi] I SOO^gbt to combine iu its architectural design the structures 
of a panada, a $uAa end a Hit. 

Another interesting point is that one qf the Yinaya passages, stating 
as it does, that a pvAMara was being cleared for making bfena {jMAAAaram 
vulhaprtt Ittidip iaUuHmo), 1 2 * 4 enables us to understand the connexion and 
difference between the pMttra and the frpo* the paHAEra (Hashs- 
<3nmph& pMAam) which ordinarily carries with it the idea oT a $Upt or 
prajeeliw (ninna, p<ma)* conveys also the idea of a p*&A6ata-tmAi* that 
is to safp oE a mountain-cave with a sloping projection as is* covering 
roof. We Can say that the UiFia £k< an excavation and form of architecture 
made by human hand is just a ptiMr&am in its ear oral condition. At 
any rate, no other inference can be drawn from Buddbaghosa’s definition 
□£ a /qao os 11 m habitation wiLh an opportunity for sitting and lying* made 
either by excavating a house in a mountain or nising a wall where a 
paiOStA is insufficient (to serve os a dwelling)." 1 

Lastly* as to the purposes to bo served by the Orison cave** in 
[articular* two years 1 records in the fifttlii-Cjumpha in script ion state (l) 
that 11? caves were jointly excavated by King Kharavda and others lo 
provide the Jain saint* and reelusos permanently residing on the KurnarS 
hill with sheltors for resting their bodies {KumEn+juiiiaU AraAalo parulira* 
iii^o hi ka^a - ni j tdijEjfa ), and (£} that one spacious cave was excavated by 
King Khiravek himself for the accommodation of the distinguished visitors 
among the Jaiq recluses and the paiis, hermits and sages among the Hindu 

1. Tinajm Ufchjtfcffgw, Yl> 15. 1. 

2. -Sm, Ur refffrtciwi, tlio FatkEngLiih Dietjoaary, ntl- jufrfrhdm. 

s Nidilfi^-CumiDsmtArr, Slim™ ndltfoa, Part II f Pi 172 i pahbila.gdbbhnr&ti 
pi£ta(a-fci(cdjO. 

4. i'dtiptnrapp Uttpitra fu jJHiiWijwdj lipahnnakatthane kuptarp Utthdftttci rd 
fcaiMtMtmt*. <jnot*d to tho PaU-Eogliih Dlfltkiwj, nb tntt—itni. 
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ascetics, coming from a hundred directions (taiatii-xtiw*n$-iuvibtfatiafti 
ca Aih-rUsUfi im jtrffsdp t3pMi&4*imn* fcptirji iiraynf*}. In the fourteenth 
yeur J K record (I. 15), the mve-dmlling on the KumSrl lull are collectively 
designated as Aruitffo m*tdiytt t "the Arhata (Jain) seats!' 

Mr. JayoswaL seeks to maintain on the strength of some later and 
medieval Jain authorities that the term ufjfr/jjrc, os employed in the Hathi- 
Guuiph& inscription, should be interpreted as signifying a 11 tomb/* 
Accepting his interpretation of the term, we have to understand that King 
Khiirivela and his compatriots excavated the 117 oaves on the bills of 
Udayagiri and Klminjagtra to provide the resident Jain saints and rechises 
with suitable places for entombing or burying their bodies* 

We know perfectly well that his explanation of mJttthjrti, considered 
as another form of ni^vidhi^ nisltlt\ miadya t niKn*l\/a ij t tthiddiyd t nmrf&tka, 
ntitt$A$i&taya or flijn/i ipefta, may be justified by the use of the term in several 
msdtceVal inscription^ mostly found in South India, the references whereto 
have been collected by Ur. P+ K. Acharya in his Diet ion ary of Hindu 
Arc hi toot lire. But (he question is whether this later medieval meaning 
can be road into nuidiya of the Iluthi-Guiupha inscription or not, whether, 
if at all, the idea of a tomb can be associated with hi to in its generic 
or in its specific sense, 

lu the first two Oarabar Hill cave inscriptions, King Afioka hns not 
stated (he purpose of the eaves labelEed by them and dedicated to the 
Ajlvtkaa. But in the third inscription, if Dr. Hut tech's reading of it be 
correct, the stated purpose of the cave was to provide its Inmates with a 
retreat during heavy showers of min ( jaU$ko*&gnmat&Mi)< Anyhow, 
we have the Nagarjunl Hill cave inscriptions of King Da£aratha to 
clearly state the purpose of the dedicated caves to be to provide their 
Ajlvikundwallers with resting places during the rainy season {pdfi- 
ui&idbija). As regards the thirteenth year's record in the Uuthi-Gumpbu 
text (I. 14), the stated purpose of the caves may be taken to be, first., to 
provide the Jain saints and recluses* with permanent residences as may be 
inferred from the expression Jmh'ito pQtmivasalo $ and, secondly to 
provide them with solitary retreats for rest, bodily as well ns mental 
l&uyQ-NmdTgUyat here iffy® denoting both rupa-iSya end nSm&kpya as 
the Buddhists would explain it). We have, moreover, seen that the 
Pali commentator Buddhaghosa has explained term as a synonym of 
9ettdiatta f u lerm standing for all kinds of retreats of the ascetics and 
recluse* affording an opportunity for lying and silting. It tnay also be 
noticed that the various purposes of the live kinds of hermitages or 
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monastic abodes commonly deaigimLcil w? fen*, do not include the idea of 
ootombing the bodies. We read in the Vinayn Cullavagga (VI. J, 
3-5 : 

Sifaflt vnAani jteUA^nti la fit r alamtffZni ea\ 

Sirirnape ca tttak&se eg n<jrXr* cdpi tHUiijfa n 
Taio vUldtapQ ghoro talljato p&tiAafifiah \ 

Lena ft kali a a mkhutthtijl m ca tipamlHm h 

fihara^Ktnani rarny^dMa affffaifr BwtifiAt Jt<j roTiniVaffl I 

it pamlito pom -mmpassaM* all A am attano n 
Ft ha re karaje Tamm# vStay'eltAn bo&«*$uU I 

It is manifest from the q noted vereas that the purposes of dedicating 
a Itna to the ascetics and recluses were to provide the learned teacher* 
of religion with retreats with an accommodation for their resi¬ 
dence* to provide them with shelters, comforts and suitable places For 
meditation and introspection* aa well os with the means of protection ns 
against heat and cold, wind and sun-light, ferocious animals* reptiles* 
i no.-quit ties and showers of min* 

VlTe may understand that all these were precisely the purposes that 
the U day agin and Khan'Ugiri caves wore intended to servo* and that in 
the curious animal or creature shapes of their roofs and front-views one 
can trace the motive of keeping off the ferocious animals and the venomous 
reptiles. 

Turning to the works of art and architecture done under the auspices 
of King Kjiflravela in the fourteenth year of hie reign, wo have to confess 
that W9 are incapable of identifying the spacious cave excavated by him as 
a sort of rest-house for the distinguished visitors among the Jain recluses, 
eu? well as for the Hindu ascetics hailing from a hundred directions* The 
fourteenth year's record [L 15)* stating that eonic hundred, thousand slabs 
□f stone were collected from the excellent quarries extending over many 
leagues for the erection of stone-pillars and shrines in the neighbourhood of 
the Jain cave-dwellings on the K timid hill* eloquently Sj>eak5 of the use of 
stone as an art-mate rial, as well as of the free development of the stone¬ 
cutter's art in Orissa by the time of King Klmravek. 

Although King Asoka is generally credited with the use of stone 
(parntd, ftfsMfcfpMtfj dto-pAvlalm) ne nu enduring ari and engraving 
material, the general consensus of opinion among the Indologist* is tending 
to be in favour qf an earlier existence of the stone-cutter^ art in India 
wtiieh wa^ called in requisition and brought to perfection by Lhe groat 
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Mann a emperor. 1 2 If King Afokft Can claim the credit for the rock-cat 
figure of ai! elephant on Dhavslagiri, the bill of Dhauli, as the earliest 
known stone -carving in Orissa, King Kharavela can equally claim the 
credit for employing the at or e-cutter’s art successfully ou an extend ve 
■cale for conjuring up all manner of figures even on the roofs of the roc li¬ 
eu t caves. 

In connexion with the atone pillars and shrines {tila^thai^tkani ca 
rWiViZwi), the important point calling for attetition is whether the shrines 
*t n>d apart. from the pillars or the pillars and the shrines were combined. 

The fourteenth year’s record goes also to show that the lust great work 
of art and architecture done by King KMravela was a pillared beryl bait 
erected in the eeutre of a canopied court-yard surrounded by fifty shrine- 
posts, which were ornamented with the alternate settings of beryl and 
emerald(crtfarijnr-a iln-tockii^HOft rretf-yiifcA i-a/Hamt< /un). Me are unable to 
say where exactly this hall was erected together with the court-yard and the 
shrine-posts, ami whether any traces thereof can yet be found. 

With regard to ornamentation of the shrine-posts with the alternate 
settings of beryl and emerald (i ^urifa-nila-ptmAim>ui) f we Lave sought to 
maintain that here by the beryl and the emerald were intended to he meant 
two different kinds of designs or lloral devices. It is impossible to 
think that the shrine-posts were inset alternately with two varieties of pre¬ 
cious gems in view of the fact tint no such shrine-posts or pillars are to bo 
anywhere found among the lingering remains of the Udayagixi and 
Khandagiri works of art and architecture- On the other hand, there sur¬ 
vive some of the shrine-posts with two kictls of Horn! devices alternating 
each other on their shafts, - 

17. MARSHALL OV CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVE'S 1 

"Of the early caves along the oast coast, the only ones that merit 
attention here are the two neighbouring and intimately connected groups 


1. tithe sunile io the AfciitUn-Nik&ya (Part I, p. SS3)i " Srirjf.JtM w bhitMaee 

pltd fcJttppiirji tuffsti rdipn*i rd, lufolMt rd, ti rirfifi itihA " Juit Aft. 

q bbikkltiiH, * writing an * items La not qasiclcly eflawd either bj tha of wind or by 

those of water but become* tuig-Aodtuing." which ia put into tin mouth of it* Buddha 
be earlier than Anoka's lim*. it is certain that tbo Idea of cinpbyiDg ftond or rate in 
tang-eiiduring materia! for *n£U^nR had not originated with Asalia. 

2. R. L Mitra’a AntiquilJeft of Orissa. VdL L PL I- 

footed tf am tb« Can]bridge Hiilory of India, Vol. 1* pp. WMM* Sir Jahn 
Ha»haU h a article— 4J TtiA Monuments at Ancient India/’ 
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of the hills of Udayagiri and Khand&gin in Ortas el. Unlike the took- 
hewn monuments of Westerci India which were the handiwork of 
Biidilhist^i these Orisaan cave* were both excavated and for many years 
tenanted by adherents of the Jain religion, who have left behind them uhk 
mi^ a liable evidence of their faith both in the early inscribed records and in 
the medhcval cult statues which are found in several of the caves. To this 
sectarian difference is duo many distinctive features of the architecture, 
including, aw^ other?, the entire absence of C baity* hails* for which, 
apparently* there was no need in the ceremonial observances of the 
Jains. 

Taken together, the two groups comprise more than thirty-five excava¬ 
tions, of which the mote remarkable in point of size ami decoration are the 
A nan to-Gum phi and the Jays^Vijaya eaves on the Udamgiri hill. Besides 
these, there are two caves id the Udayagiri group, namely, Lhe llati- 
gumplil and the Manebapnrl cave in which a special interest attaches by 
reason of the inscriptions carved on them. 

Of the whole series^ the eldest ia the Uftli-Gumphi, a natural 
cavern enlarged by artificial cutting on the over hanging brow of 
which is the famous epigraph recording the acts of KhSraveln* 
Ling of K&llftga. Thi* inscription ms smpposed by Pandit BhagabunllM 
lndraji and others to be dated in the 105th year of the Maury* 
epoch, which, if reckoned from the accede Eon of Cli&ndragupta would 
coincide with 157*6 B.C. Other scholars have, however, since denied 
that any such date occurs in the i use rip! ion* and at the present time, there 
is still a sharp division of opinion on the point. In the absence of the 
undoubted date in this record or in the records of Khftr a void's queen and of 
bis successor in the Mofichapurl cave, we must endeavour to determine the 
age of these monuments from other sources of information. In the ease ot 
the Mafichapurl cave, the problem luckily derives some light from ihe 
style of the sculptured reliefs; of Lbe interior. This cave, erroneously called 
Vaikuntha or Fatah purl by earlier writers, posaesses two storeys, the lower 
consisting of a pillared verandah with chamber# hollowed out at the end; 
the upper of similar design but of smaller dimensions and without any 
chamber at the extremity of the verandah. 

It is in the upper storey of this cave that the inscription of K hard vela's, 
queen is incised, while in the lower are short records stating that the main 
and side chambers were the works, respectively of Vakradeva (Vakadepa- 
siri or Ku>|cjm^iri}, the successor apparently of Klifiravela and of Prince 
VuiuUu. 
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It nuy be presumed, therefore, tint tiie upper storey is t lie; earlier of 
Lba two. The rail pattern which nnce adorned the broad band of rook 
between the two storeys is now all obliterated, but in the "round-floor 
verandah is a W*J[-preserved frieze which confirms by its stylo what the 
inscriptions might otherwise lead us to suppose, namely, that nest to the 
Hiti-Gumpha, this was the most ancient cave in the two groups. Compared 
with some of the reliefs of the sculptures in the locality, they are of poor, 
coarse workmanship, hot in the depth of the relief and plastic treatment of 
the figures, they evince a decided advance on the work of BhUrlmt, and unless 
it be that sculptures in this part of India had undergone an earlier and 
independent development (a supposition for which there is no foundation) 
it is *afe to affirm that they are considerably posterior to the sculptures of 
llhnrhut. 

Next iej chronological sequence come? the An&nta-Gumpha—a sioglo- 
storeyed wve planned in much the same way as the MafichaptirT, 
which ssama to have been the prototype of all the more important caves 
excavated on this site. Over the door-ways of this cave are ornamental 
arches enclosing various reliefs; in one standing figure of Lxkgml 
supported by the usual elephants on lotus llowera; in another is the four- 
honed chariot of the EUD-gocl (?) depicted art /cw, with tire crescent moon 
and slats in the field ; in a third are elephants; in a fourth, a raiJcd-in 
tree, ami figures to right and left of it bearing offering# in their hand# or 
pp*ed in an attuude of prayer. The arch-f route them is elves are relieved 
by bied# of birds or of animals and Amorim at play or of garlands inter- 
twined* acid over each is a pair of triple-headed snakes, while in the inter¬ 
mediate spaces art? Hying (Jaiidharva^ disced in separate panels, Th* 
last-mentioned are more stiff and schematic than the similar figures in the 
Manchapnrt cave. And this, taken in conjunction with other features 
such as the Chubby Amorim and the treatment oE the «nn*god r < chariot, 
seems to indicate for these sentptures a date not much earlier than the 
middle of the first century B.C« 

A further stage in the development of I hi* architecture is reached 
in the R&m-Gnmpbi, which is at once the most spacious and idnbomtely 
decorated of ail the Oris&an Caves. It eonsi^ts of two store) e, each 
originally provided with a vuranJuli—lower 4H ft, in length 
with 3 colls behind, the upper 20 ft, longer with 4- cells behind; 
in addition to which there arc chambers of irregular plan in the wings to 
right and left of Lhe verandahs. In both storeys the facades of the coll* 
are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate friezes [dustrating episodes 
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connected with the Jain religion of which unfortunately the interpretation 
lias not yet been established. Thu friezes resemble each other closely ho far 
a b their general treatment Is concernedi but the style of their sculptures in 
the two storeys is widely different. In the upper, the composition k 
relatively free, each group forming a coherent whole* in which the relation 
of the various figures to one another is well expressed ; the figures 
them selves are posed in natural attitudes j their move monte are vigorous 
autl convincing; and from plastic and anatomical point of view the 
modelling is tolerably correct, to the lower* on the other hand* reliefs 
a r£ distinctly elementary aiul crude. The best of them, perhaps f* is the 
rrroup reproduced in Pt. XXVIIK 7 ?* but even here the figures arc 
composed ae independent units connected only by their tactile congruity ; 
their postures, too, are rigid and forma!, particularly &e regards the head 
and torso, which are turned almost direct to the spectator, and in other 
respects the work is atilf and schematic. At first sight it might appear 
that in proportion as these carvings are more primitive-looking* bo these 
arc anterior to those of the upper storey* but examined more closely* they 
betray traces* here and there, of comparatively mature art, which suggest 
that theiv defects are due rather to the clumsiness and inexperience af 
the particular sculptors responsible for them than to the primitive character 
of the plastic art at the time when they were produced. Accordingly, it, 
seems probable that in this cave, as in the Mafichaparl* the upper of the 
two floors was the first to he excavated, though the interval of time between 
the two wag not necessarily a long one; and there is good reason* also* to 
suppose that the marked stylistic difference between the sculptures of the 
two storeys was the result of the influence exorcised directly or indirectly 
by the contemporary schools of central and north-western India. In this 
connection a special significance attaches to the presence ill the upper 
stor^v of a doorkeeper garbed iu the dress of a Yavana warrior, and of a 
]ion and rider near by treated in a distinctively western Asiatic maimer, 
while the guardian door-kee|>en3 of the lower storey are as characteristically 
Indian as their workmanship i* immature. It is significant* too, that 
various points of resemblance are to be traced between the sculptures of 
the upper floor and Urn Jain reliefs of Mattnwl, where, as we have already 
egeci, the artistic tradition of the north-wesf, were at this time obtaining a 
strong foothold. The pity n that the example of thete outside schools 
made only a superficial and impermanent impressions in Orissa — a 
fact which becomes clear if we consider some of the o!her caves on 
this Elite. 
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In the Ganealj^Gwiraphij for example, which is a small excavation eon* 
taming only two cells, the reliefs of the frieze are closely analogous in style 
and eubjed, but* at the same time slightly inferior to those in the upper 
verandah of the Nanl-tiumpha, 

Then, in the JayA-Vijaya, we see the style rapidly losing it* 
animation, and in the AtakApuri c&ve. which is still later, the ex¬ 
cavation liae become still mare coarse and the figures as devoid of ex¬ 
pression as anything which ha* survived from the Early School, The 
Irufch appears to be that the art of Orissa* unlike the art of Central or 
Western India, possessed little independent vitality* and flourished only 
hi long as it was stimulated by other fiehools p but became retrograde the 
moment that inspiration was withdrawn/' 

IS. STELLA KRAMRISCH ON RELIEFS IN THE CAVE* 

The reliefs that decorate the facades of all the Origan eaves have three 
main functions : (!) As friezes above a railing pattern, they stretch from 
U mpanou to Eynijianon above the many small entrances into the eaves, 
Mostly- they are narrative. The frieze of the AiianU-Gumphi forms an 
exception. (2) As symmetrical compositions, on the other hand* they fill 
the in trades of the tympanon. This, however, is the ease in the Ananta- 
(-rnmpiia only. Otherwise the jut rad os are left plain. (3) As continuous 
rhythmical bands. containing animal, floral and hum an figure* purely 
decorative, they fisc as a lively decoration of the arch of the tympanon. 

Besides tbe^e types of re he E the Ilftm^Giimpha has two walls of its 
Literally projecting maTU^jja-likii Cells, ea pedal ly on the one to the left 
of □. large relief composition* depicting a forest scone* which reminds one o± 
the Indra relief from Bbkja, It if one of the earliest rendering* of an 
extensive " landscape 7> scene iti Indian art. 

Single human figures accompany the curve of bracket capitals and of 
I he bracket supports of the railings- Single and coupled animal figures 
form the capitals of the on trance pilasters* Isolated male and female 
figures, standing as a rule and riding once {Rani-Gum pha, upper storey), 
rendered ou a largo scale, and iu a variety of types* guard the entrances. 

The style of the Maficapurl-cave reliefs puts them right at the begin- 
nkg of artistic activities iu the reek-cut eaves of Orissa. Hie relatively 
well-preserved portion of a Frie^ show*, above a railing pedestal froth left 
to right, a group of four walking figures in three-tjcarter profile, the hand* 
folded in aujali-rsudran AH of them wear loin-cloths and scarves and 
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henvy earrings. The first figure h considerably damaged, but mem* 
to wear a crown on (he head. The ttecond is decorated by a heavy 
mural irrown as worn by the Maury an figures. The third has 
lochs ending in la the bn, a fashion much favoured during the 
Gupta period and a heavy chignon to the hit at the Look of the 
hud* as ia frequently seen in Medieval Indian sculptures, Above 
these four isoceplmloiis figures, two fat-buLlied ytfjku disport tlwm- 
aelve*. Behind them appears a oro^-bar, with a rope and ah object 
suspended from it. Nest to it is a lotus-petalled sun-dise with 
huraau-faocd eetd- r*>b Divided from this group by u considerable interval* 
the figure of an elephant is seen coming forward, emerging from the 
background of the relief and turning into three-quarter profile, following 
the procesriom It is followed by an inpetuoudy flying Oandharva, hold¬ 
ing a boskets 

The spacing of the figures has the rest fulness and simplicity by which 
most of the Barbnt composition* eaccal, A sameness of gesture makes the 
mood of adoration impressive in a concentrated manner. The diction is 
bold and simple, and denotes this relief as one instance in a long tradition, 
of which, however* nothing is known, as most of its work, moat probably 
executed in a perishable material, has succumbed to the effects of time. 

Besides these general features in common, what distinguishes this 
relief from any of the Barhut reliefs is more important than what links il 
up with it and with such other early Indian reliefs as those from RhujiL 
Here, however, as well as in Barhut, the transition from one artistic 
attitude into another of quite a different remperament and outlook, is 
welbmarked- The four standing figures, short in stature, and treated 
a 3 dense rectangular volumes, are faintly reminiscent of that trend of 
art which during the Mann a period wan still alive mid degenerated in 
the following century into a stiff and lifeless awkwardness. 

All the other figures are animated considerably. This animation, 
playful and purposeless in the Gana- figures, is enhanced into energetic 
speed in the onrush of the QandAarza-figuTU. The transition from the static 
squareness of the Maury an figures to linear vitality—^peculiar to lhe 2nd 
century B.C-,—is marked hcreas well os in BarhuL But there the movement 
is oF a hesHating grace and reverential, wherras here it is not only variegated 
in speed and expressions, hut is altogether more intense, untouched almost 
by any scruples of the religious mind. The craftsmanship is mediocre. Yet 
it took Indian pc nipt urc eight centuries more to develop it, until at the end 
of the Gupta period the flying movement could be rendered os convincingly 
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afi it is done here. Tlic way in which the movement is enhanced from the 
•• kneeling " bent right leg of the flying figure to the rained anti outstretch¬ 
ed ] e fi jn order to culminate in the graceful diagonal of the ends of the 
Fearve is ecnlmsled with ibe playful hovering of the yopru with their 
enlarged, rounded and inarticulate limbs, Altogether the anatomy of the 
figures is more suppressed even than in Barhut in favour of an all-round 
smoothness of limbs, which may be esen in the treatment esjieeially of the 
forelegs of the elephant, aa also in the way in which the drapery is arrang¬ 
ed into serpent-body-like ** folds 3f and straatnete. This plasticity of limbs 
is subservient to an easy How of movements. Ti gains in liveliness 
by addressing itself directly to the spectator. Whereas the Rarhnt 
figures, unconcerned about his presence, enacted their parts, intensely 
absorbed by them or by their own existence ; the figures of super¬ 
human beings, of men a«d animals alike, address the spectator m 
tbf«e-qnerter profile, eo to say, or else they turn their faces in full 
front-view towards him. Yet in spite of forceful ness and agitation, 
the work nn the MaJtoapurJ cave, with its halting and economical way as 
far as spacing and description go, is on one level with the work of Hirbut. 
The features ia-t mentioned hr tong lo the diapason of Indian sculpture 
in tbe second century B.C; whereas the direct emotional appeal, liveli¬ 
ness of gesture, and smoothness of limhB belong to a somewhat 
later period and are fully developed in the first century B.t'. {cf. the relief 
in Mahabodhi and Sanchi) and destined to become more and more em¬ 
phasized in the work of the other caves- 

Although undated and without inscriptions, the reliefs of the Anantar 
Gumphton the Khaijdagiri, of the Hint (4amphi, of the Jaya-Vijaya and 
Ganere-Gumphfi in Udayagiri are further documents for the potentialities 
and the successive stages of early Orissau sculpture. If the Mauea- 
purt reliefs ere somewhat interior to Barhut, the friers and tjmpKXm 
fillings of the Ansnta-Gnmphi appear to be subsequent to the early 
portion of the Mahabodhi railing reliefs. 

The Siiry*-reliefs, here as there, apart from the similarity of subject- 
matter and composition, betray in either case a further step tskon in the 
direction indicated in Barhut as well as in the Mancapurl reliefs. 

Freedom from the shackles of the static cubic form adhered to in 
the Haurya period bad been reached parity and gained in Barhut ins 
pain si Liking and careful proci sh, whereas this selfsame freedom was 
reached in the Maffeaputt relief* with bolder vigour and impetewmnew. 
This freedom, once gained in all tbe reliefs of the dad century B,(\ slid 
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of the sueceedmg period, asserts itself with over-increasing ease. H kndi 
to tin- monument# of Central India and Bihar a plaatie roundiiess of 
IIhiIm, able to display themselvtg with evergrowing livellfleFs. It odds in 
Orksa to &mh relief-* as tirade of the AnnnU-GLimph^ a plastic 
volume of infinite Ourvilinear possibilities- The cobra-body running 
parallel with the extrados is the moat abbreviated formulation of 
thi^ inherent tendenoj. The chariot oti which SQrya with his two 
female com pan ion sir are drawn is of similar construction in holh the 
rep rose rt tali one. The wicker-work front introduced in the Anfcnlm- 
G u m phfi relief facilitate* the employment of a mouth p elongated and 
rounded units. They appear again in the bent legs of the horses to 
which further company j* added by the zigzag of the broader, scrpent-like 
and rounded limbs of " Pingala PJ with ^taff and pot. The way in which 
hie flabby body and face are modelled and are spread into the 
surface with great breadth, resembles the treatment of the ogress 
of darkncivs in the Sflrya relief from Bhilja, It stands in striking contract 
to the relatively firm plastic form of Bar hut and Mahabodlu relief*, but 
it shows bow Lhe artistic traditions of Central, Eastern and Western India 
touched each other in certain features while yet retaining their local inde¬ 
pendence in the main. 

Nothing indicates the peculiar idiom of the Anania-G umphlL 
reliefs more distinctly than the sweeping variety of curve* in 
which the necks of tbs prancing horses are bent hither and thither. 
In the cnrresjionding Mabiibodhi relief their movement is more uni* 
form* marc definitely connected with reality. The A nan fa-Gum pi ifi 
composition adding, a- it does, the lotus disc of the sun and the 
bead-accompanied crescent of the moon to the figures with elbow e, 
splayed out into the relief, obtains a peculiar fulness of an almost 

flowing sad flat relief, which again strongly Contrast# with the firmer 

discipline of the higher and more energetic Mablbodbi relief. 

The Muucapurt relief was remarkable specially for the direct 
and bold vigour of if5 movements. This vigour is not muscular. 
It u not rendered by a firm modelling, but by liuear curve. The 
method re main 4 the same in the Ananta-Gumpha reliefs h but what 
formerly expressed rself m vigour has been I ran emitted now into a 
lough pliability. The speed has slowed down. The movement 
unfolds itself in breadth instead of being- staled in an outspoken 

and sharp curve (cf m the tfftjnfrta/rri, MancapiirJ). It appears a* a 

continuation of that hovering playfulues* that had splayed out the 
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clumsy limbs of the there. But what wns noticeable only 

in one type of figures and ju*t in one variety there, is made bow the 
exclusive principle of form. The boyish figures playing and ru tiling about 
in and between animal figures, amply betray this. The Laksml 
rt-lieFp. in the second fympanon of the Anante-Gumphlt corroborates 
it The Hying Gtnittiarvo* filling the single rectangular compartment* 
of the frieze show a sweep of drapery ; more to Jill the surface 
I ban to express movement dynamically. The figures themselves iti a 
fiat* round and inarticulate modelling blissfully hover in their respective 
altitudes instead of rushing towards a goal, 

Tbe frieze of Lhe Ananta-Guffiphi deserves notice. Its main 
panels containing the Hying GattdiaTuat suggests a bnrrel vaulted 
corridor supported lei even interval* by the smooth shafts of round 
pillars stuck into pots* Above ibis runs a minor frieze, partly con- 
listing of the turns! railing pattern and portly oF the combination 
of battlement nod blue-lotus profile-pattern, well established in 
Barbu t. 

Kext to these reliefs, those of the verandah, lower storey, left 
wing proper of the Rlni-Gumpbi have to be placed. They stand in 
striking contrast to the few reliefs of the Maikapuil lower storey that 
escaped defacemerl and specially to those of lhe upper storey* Hie 
complete scene with the dance, the other with the kingly person scat* 
ed with his companions, a* well a* the miuor scenes, such as the 
one of adoration rernll lhe plastic treatment of the Anantn-relieff. 
Tin 1 contour, however is seme what ts&rdeited* the proportion* are some¬ 
what more elongated than there, Bui a fameneiS prevails in the wide 
open and almost expressionless glance of the faces, in the splayed-out 
plastic, awkward in its flabbiness on account nf the hard contour that 
pouts it. These reliefs appear to be the work of a Icse-gifted hand 
and of a more harshly conducted tool as those of the AnaDCa-Gumphi, 
but otherwise they are the outcome of one and the same artistic 
mentality although they appear to lie of liter date. 

Quite different are the scenes on the main wing ind those on the corner 
portion of the left wing. The figures have grown in the height of the 
iclief and in individual vivacity, Frequently one row is overacted by 
the other, group of figures arc formed ib spontaneously a ml as rel.el- 
lions with life a& those in Saoohi. The fates have a happy nmiJe, 
the movements are full of individual freedom. Their keen variety is 
supplemented by a factor that now becomes of a paramount importance. 
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This is the darkness differentiated in its depth that gives to th ji single 
figures and groups n texture elusive and rich. They form the light pattern 
on it. 

This pattern effect of phis tic forms aiirging into light from the 
J*rkna*£ of the background i* worked out in the m*nt intricate man¬ 
ner on the walk of the projecting* portico-like side-colL Above poly- 
goirnl pi lantern in pot-basis sup porting a Lyoipanon arch above animal 
capitals on the one fur-ado and above lese elaborate rectilinear pilasters 
supporting on capital* a tympanon on tlic adjacent side* and on the 
wall to its left proper a scene of forest life is carved with mingoe 
tree#, rooks, waterfall and amnmk Every single form is worked out 
by itself in bold relief. The farms art- so densely that the entire 
wall is dissolved into a deep nod rough toxin re. Even the figure 
of a bird which by t&fl simllrttfs might heosioe inconspicuous, is 
represented as a dearly visible entity by means of a receptacle, eo 
to say* carved around it of circular or squarish shape. Tbe*e very 
elaborate devices make up one of the earliest pure “ landscape |K scenes 
of Iud ian sculpture. 

The forest here is rendered in the same way as the jungle grows. 
One forma next to the other, densely Crowded, not allowing any liori* 
zon to be seeo* any path eo be found, an intricate pattern in which 
the single fornix arrange fhemselvcB by crowding into every nook and 
■corner. The heavier and mare voluminous fall t ■ the ground, the 
smaller and more slender forms rise up. The density of the pattern 
worked in high relief, |Hjriaded by the contrast of light and shade, 
scarcely gives room For any rhythms except n perchance the rigorous 
discipline of densely set figures in superimposed rows j it is of the 
same type as the method of crowding with figures the reliefs of the Sanchi 
gateways. 

Whatever the actual chronology of these undated eaves may 
be, an inner process is at work, akin, nay parallel, to the changes 
that took place in the evolution of the reliefs from Barhutp through 
Mah&bodhi, to SanchL These three stages are represented iti Orissa 
bv the work on the Mnficapurlj on lliu xVuanta and Kioj-Gumphi, 

Guardian figures Lire earned nt Lhc side oF the erils uf ihn ESani* 
(iLiinphaor in front of the verandah pi tiara. Such guardian figured are lo be 
stcn oii the Bhftja Viliam rendered in a somewh.it different idiom and in an 
earlier fashion. The figures From the Rhni-Gumpha represent most 
varied types in body and dress. The treatment, however, remains oue 
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and the same, It »s a itiixleffing with naturalistic aim, elaborating 
the anatomy in a broadly suminarizing manner The standing posture, 
though generally easy,—except the one figure clad with dhoti only, 
occupying the uttermost |>anel of the upper storey, left wing, betrays 
determination, The fac-ns arc damaged beyond recognition but from 
the mi ini tel}’ variegated physique and costume it appears os if those high 
reliefs were meant to be portraits. The tall figure, wearing u staff 
in the right baud, is reminiscent in its slenderness of the Southern type 
as nui} be seen in the figure of the worshipping prince from the Jag- 
gayapetri relief ; remarkable again is the mighty bodily bulk of all the 
figures in the upper atom ; specially striking is the man, dad in 
Northern style, girded with a sword ami wearing high boots, Juat 
as the ^urva composition of ttu* Amroia-fimnpba tyrapannn may he 
traced t id Mabahodlii to Mathura, fo nlso is the costnmn of this 
figure to be met with among the Indo- Scythian statues from Math or it. 

Of greatest artistic value, however, amongst ail the early Orissan 
reliefs, is tha frieze decorating the upper storey, main wing of the 
Ktmi-dumpba, It begins with the frenzied onrush of a youthful mate 
figure, carrying a Lray with 11 oral offerings in the left and a full blown 
lotus in the right. Its impetuous movement is a direct descendant 
of that of the dying Gandharva, Maficapnrl. The hovering of the 
Ananta-Gnmplia flight has sunk into oblivion. Moreover, the move* 
ment which in the first storey amounted to a gliding pint abive 
the surface of the earth, now seems to emerge from it; the left foot 
is still half-covered by it; it is no longer a movement from above 
downward, nor a hovering in mid*air, nor a gliding above the surface, 
but a frenzied gesture of freedom ; uttered with the conviction of 
one who masters the decorative side of every experience. The following 
relief on the other side of tin- tympaaou shows three elephants neat to a 
prelude of a rocky landscape with cave and animals. Nothing could afford 
rt stronger contrast to the perfectly decorative, two-dimensioned m& mtr 
in which the figure with the offering was I rented than this bold nudel- 
ling] as impetuous in its realism and voluminous depth as the other is 
accomplished in width and complete organization of the surface. The 
■ Urine overseoting, the mastery of mass, the agilation of light and 
shade Atid the one impel h sweep by which the mighty bodies are 
combed into a circle have nothing in early Indian sculpture to 
compare with. The following scenes are more lyrical in their treat¬ 
ment, more bent towards the decorative, so that the animated figures, 
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caned in a high* yet sj>aringly mod l 1 5 led* relief became displayed lucidly 
over a flat background- The trend oF ari. represented by l he bulk of IWLiut 
reliefs is still gaing strong. But a greater individual animation p a more 
directed rhythm, a tougher sense of modelling are characteristic features. 
The modelling especially is conspicuous ; the figures appear as if made of 
bhuvn g|w, *kj smooth ia the textary of their rounded snrfaee + This soft¬ 
ness, however, i.s counteracted again by crisp movements* imparted to 
hubs, weapons* etc. The ambiguous character of the frieze may best be 
judged by comparing the elephant group with th* group of girls 
surrounding a seated woman* Whatever has been depth there is surface 
herui volume is displaced by linear tlmv and calm surface, boldness by 
playfulness, altogether a perfect irtietiy, * lust dims\ of a development. 
Its mannerism, its feeing oversurc of itself, may lie seen in rumh forms as 
offered by the back-view of the music intis where anatomy and movement are 
mastered and distorted to make a pattern and, nothing mare. 

The reliefs on the Jaya-Vijaya cave may be considered a second rate 
eide-issue of the work on the Rani-On mpha. The worship of the 
tree scene, however, deserves notice, inasmuch as it contain? the clearest 
formulation of the spatial conceptions of curly Indian sculpture, widely 
made use of at the days of Barbu t* matured into completion in Mahfibodb! 
and in this special example. One of the female gnardian figures 
betrays in the dimness of her body and bv thn easy greet; of her 
posture that ^IfsauiB affinity with southern Samte type that suggest¬ 
ed itself already iu view of the male standing figure of the llum-Giim- 
pbi (side wing, lower storey), 

One of tbe latest excavation?, Ihe lianrsa-Gumphft* gives in the reliefs 
of its frieze a somewhat slipshod and abbreviated t l bough a more 
mature, version to the same scenes that figured #ith such ingenuous variety 
on the frieze of the upper story of the K&ni-Gumplttb From the style 
□f tbe carvings the reliefs of the Udayagiri and Kirn rujagfri caves f com - 
pared with I be reliefs on the Buddhist railings in Bihar and Central 
India* Cover a period of one and a half century approximately. The 
Manehapart relief and those of the Gsoosa*GtutipbS mark tbe beginning 
and end of this continuity. 

19, RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY OF THE CAVES 

Rightly presuming that the has* reliefs in the A nan ta* Gum phi* 
the Rim-Gnmph* and such other caves on the hills of Udayagiri 
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and Khamjagiri were not an independent local development in Qri^a a 
Sir John Marshall Hnds reaaond to maintain that in the depth of the 
reliefs and the plastic treatment ol the figures tlie^e show a develop¬ 
ment posterior to that of the sculpt tired reliefs on the 3 a rim t stone- 
railing and that judged by the relative inferiority and superiority of 
work man ship in tli? reliefs of different Caves, these appear to reveal a 
successive chronology of the Griesan art. Dr. Stotb Kranirisch agree¬ 
ing with 'ir John .Marshal] in many of his main pointy goes so far as 
to regard the bulk of the Oris^au cave-re lief a as standing midway io some 
of their essential features between the sculptures on the b tone-railing 
at Bur hut and those at Buddha-Gay a. She inclines to think that 
the evolutionary process of plastic art in the Oriss&ti eaves took 
about a Century and o half from its commencement to produce all the 
works that we find there. 

So far ad their conclusions with reference to the development of 
pi as tie art in the reliefs themselves go, we in ay have nothing tn gain* 
say. Our difficulty is whotbar at all their conclusions as to the rela¬ 
tive chronology of the reliefs are valid so far m to decide the rela¬ 
tive chronology of the caves them=elves- 

The real paint at issue h wb ether the arch-bands with their 
wealth of reliefs treating of various subjects and adorning the en¬ 
trance of the Ananta-Gumphi and such other caves were at all there 
when the cave* were excavated by King Kh Ira vela and his 

com patriots. The point gains in Bigoificance os we find that the 

Hathi-Gurnphi* and other old HrlhmT inscriptions allude to the 
architectural details, but nut at all bo any sculptured reliefs. 
And from the architectural point of view, the inferior work¬ 
manship and the superior workmanship m arguments respectively for 
the priority and the posteriority of the caves cannot bear scrutiny* 
It is evident from descriptions in the Hftthi-Gurnphl inscription it¬ 
self that workmanship displayed in the costly works of art and archi¬ 
tecture done by King KMimvda in the fourteenth year of his feign 
was far superior to that displayed in the 117 eaves jointly exeiva* 
tad by King Kharavek Mid others in bh thirteenth regnal year on 
the Kumarl hill for providing the resident Jam saints and reoluw 

with suitable resting places la one King Kh&ravda started 

with the distinct object of producing certain monumental works of 
art and architecture! and in the other, he started with the distinct 

object of comfortably bun-dug the resident Jain saints- and reckiras* 
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The differences in style and work man ship may ns well be accounted 
far by the differences in the tradition, training uuJ skill of (lie 
artists or craftsmen employed, To prove that the eaves with superior 
style a Lid technique of art in their reliefs were chronologically pos¬ 
terior to those without reliefs, aa well as to those with inferior stylo 
and technique of art in tlieit reliefs, it is necessary, first of all, to 
establish that any of the caves now found with highly ornamented 
reliefs was net counted among the 113 caves excavated in the thirteenih 
and fourteenth years of KbOravela's reign. 

We have no evidence, at yet, to prove tlial. The inscription a in the 
tldayegiri and Khaudagiri eaves standing rmil iu point of chronology to the 
ohl Brftiiml inscriptions are a few Sutiekrit inscriptions, including one incised 
by King IJdyota-Keeari in the 7th century A.D. or even at a later period. 
King Udyota-Kefiari’s inscription, as we have seen, records the installation of 
the images of 24 Tlrl batik aras in three of the caves on the Khaiujagiri hill 
which are known as Navamuni, Durga and llamunan, and the re-excava¬ 
tion of an old (auk- None of these mediaeval inscriptions alludes to the 
excavation of a new cave. On the other hand, the installation of the 
images of if Tlftbankaras by King Udyota-Kdari and (hat of the 
images of nine sages, Durga and HanumSn by the Hindus thereafter 
indicate a process of successive supcrnddvtioii of stone-figures. 
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a 

-tklaitkqiMH*, VIL 

O^-mAlLLiljnJI, 11. 

Atp^l. 13 . 

Aq^'Ma^ndknUVj 1 121- 

M3. 

Aifi^ainsiij U3- 
acitayitl, 1.3, 

-KohurLyBEiip LI 3 . 

-liujSlieyil), V, VIL XIL 
I-tOp 

AtbltBDp l.U. 
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-adhi pat Id H „ J.L. 

III 
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imeklai, 1.7. 
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d^ajatu, 1.9. 
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Anbtto, 114 
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^ta> 1,4. 

U., L 19, 

(L;nLA.cnko B 146. 

^pcim. LH. 

Koptiriid, 1.13. 
(fipradSiBgariifi p 1.0, 


Ghm 

-gtiatinL I.B, 
-ykaruTjjLiiJiiij, Lft. 

^liaUiTMiyiti, L9. 


Cn 

1.2 foil, 

<akn, 1.16. 

.cakaTAttno* II. 

■cake, M< 

-c&kop LI 6. 

-c*tarss,l43- 
^eataiCE. 146. 

CtllUTjBftti, LI* 

I.’mrutln:, li. 

C fllAlcn mKin^a, Y h VI L 

E?ca»-yi(hi, 145. 

C*tat'r*jH l rii|jfci!&, 14. 

raiiyliu* LlJj. 

et'iliai l.dt 


Xa 

flIL.hi, 144. 


Ta 

*i.\4figpupi4ij4, I .ft 
fetij*, 1.11. 
tally*. Ll h 1.4. 
tmto f l.L 
lathi, 1.5. 

Tfijaattlllyitp LG. 

tipa&Op IJ6. 

-LuLlti, 1,5. 
tirfyaipp 145. 

13. 

-iIbAy*, MO, 

, t EaHlIil, 1 2. 
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tvutue, 144. 
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Th* 
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tharpbhe, 1.15. 


Da 

dAipc.Imn, 1.3, 
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d&dliti, 1.0. 

ckiEAEtlC, 14 L 

1.3, 

-diiin&lii b L1&, 
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Db* 

Httmj*, i.b. 
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dEtiwuana, I 5. 

-dhtt-r^, 140. 
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a description df certain 
elephants and baffle* from the tand df the 
ViisMs, pp. ££l f 201. 

A i hi rv a, F, K., pp, 3d0 + 29S. 
uAulffpnra ( dJiaftiptirfl 5 ). an adjective ap. 

plied to the Yidyndfaini^taod-i', p- 2EO t 
Aim (Ahir*) F a king of t'tfcr^a, pp. 183-& F 
ui^i. A »Tl] ityIe F p. 9G3, 

Ajupra-Ctaniphl, rmraq qf a rare tin the 
Udayagiri t p, 995. 

AJtbfcr, pp, 355 F m 

Ajoka (Mujnka) one of the Andhra ten-L- 
tories, p, £12. 

AUklpori, name of a t»Te m the V dayngiri, 
pp 295,297, 

Athpni. a country eoaqnerod by HhiraTeEn, 

p ail. 

A n:isit a *0 ampbq, namo of a cave on Use 
Khae-Jn^iri, pp. 295'6, 
nttfd ari/ifA, pp. Slfl-7. 

. l -cJiL Isa r v.ana* a description of PUhu- 

PP' lE> ^ - 17 ’ 

(ippareU, up presents from the king qf 

PMfJl. E Sfll. 

up4ll7iota^oit^EriAOHO-5dfd» ata epithet qf 
K Li Stave In, pi. 259, 

Anhunta- <ArEhni|ila), a Jain donlgnmion, 
pp. 232-3. 

Arflkalapnrft (V), % city identified with Areal, 
pp. 20541. 

Aurika {Alik*)* a city identified, pp r 212-6. 
A£oka* hiH KM tog* prorioc* competed with 
KkSratrln'B Kalifiga kingdom, pp. 192-3 r 
1^02; prohibition of nortflcml slaughter, p. 
251 ■ &&|ifiga War, pp. 204 foil. ; popula¬ 
tion of KMsflg* In bis time* p, 209 ; atti¬ 
tude towards former kings, p. 25S; 
religions policy and Idoft of toleration, 
pp. 294 foil.; -conquest of Kuli&gii w n 
landmark in the history and cii-iSisa- 
tioo of EoLifuta. pp 279-89, 303-3; 
compilation of tho KaLharaUhu during 
his reign K p. 2$4 ; Ideal of cdnqtieat hy 
dhftmma. p H 280 ; work of art on tho 
Dbauli rock, p- 30& 

AfKlbartllft, mateinl Encle of King BnhiuatH 
mtt* anti king of AtiiclirUri, p. 278; fail 
inscriptions, pp, 147* 131- 
PsjfghL, EC,* p. S24. 

Bbh&oatimita (BfliAfipalinijLn)p king of 
Magadan and canteen porary of EhArarela 
ideutiM, pp. 373-4, 
baraihani h p. 252. 

Bfciisrji* It D. p pp r l£l p 100. 168, 248, 3SO* 
Bara bar hills. its dilfarflEit names, pp. 220-7. 
Bariy a, a place or personal name, p. 2l8 h 


Boah Samuel* p. 225. 
aeKhir. J* D, p p. 

Hed-Ciomph^ (Jninbeflwarn), name of ttcnr-fi 
on the Edayogiri. p, W, 

Hhiindarkiir, D.E. h pp, 294 p 2 L1.224. 

BhnjMkrfc* pp. 219-1. 

Btiuti, m lu w h -j 11 of Kalih^a and doner of 
ii on i b*j Udayagiri, p. 2iB. 

Himlusj rn aa a Brihnia^a-bliatta, p 260. 
Llrah ttuunitra, a king of the dM-MH/h 
dyinuity tP), PP- 27S-B. 

BrNiinpntlmitra iilamtillnd by Jajiawa! with 
Po^yamitra* p. 274- 

GrbaflT&timita, lather of Quean Ya|atait4 p 
p. 374. 

c&ka. . 5 lfIu . an epithet of K h.j mTe la, 

p, 2S3. 

C*Mwall, ,j_ 206. 

£dkaEld!i r p n royal epithet, p, 232. 
c^fnraiiifa-r^hq^^uaa-nptftci, an. epithot 
of Khimvidn, pp. tAl^. 
c«a Ipijlii, p. 309- 

Cetarajaracpiiia- , FiidlLaiiii 1 an epithet of Khara- 
tela, pp, 283<5, 
evtijanr, ihrinee, y. 303. 

Ghakwariy, Nimnjmn P™ad. p. 14& 1 . 
Clmndu, Kamaprafid, pp, 159, lBHJ-1. 
ObiLtierji, S. K t , pp, 104, 249. 287. 

Chhyicqln, p. 291. 

Choia, pp. 203-6, 

C hc^t- II a thli?u m phi., namn ol a cave qq the 
Udajagiri h p, 265- 
Cnomardff amy, p r 141. 

CfowelE p p, 245. 

Cunningham. Aleamadar, pp. 200 4 229. 

L>ak k 1 1 iyS pa thii aj dlstingniabcHl from O ttard - 

path a, p. 218. 

■fampd pp* 264-5. 

Uantagura-PaJdurn, old capital nf Kaliftoa. |i 

m 

D*»b. Hunt Krishna, p. 143. 

DhimabhutF. donor of Borhut giktqwnys, 
P- 277. 

Dnhraull, p. 235. 

Dnu, B.B., p T 289. 

Darga-f iamplni, name of a cai?q qn the Khan- 
gagfrl* p. 390. 

iA-tipfirijina^ga^ p, 212. 

Fiool, p. 144 P 
Franeu, p. 241. 

juii? p a dirilioa of Indian unny* p. 232. 
jjqliep.jfa^O, p. 282 r 

Gaipdbfcva*t-4ft-budEM, an epithet af 
Kharai-ala, p 242. 

GaipgS, as a northern boundary of Am 
Uagadha,.p, 22L 
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garland. an art tnulertd by XhlfATok, m>. 

MffoIL F 

ClftBeia^iraplil, name of a cnvo on tbe 

U ilaju^in, p. 205, 

Gangly. MflEifiEtiohAft* pp. 217, &), 2tj4-5 P 
^horanorl. p t 262, 

Glrfvr&jft,, eld capital of llagndhA. p, m, 
ffflpardnip pp % 2S7-ih) h 

troradhn^LPi „ a place or perianal name, pp. 

22 a.7 pp 

gmfa-fliil'd, am epithet of Kb Brave h. p, l7f. 
HnmHoiii]rGai33phg p EinoiB of a care on the 
Khii^agirl, p, 207. 

H art Jia-O nmph a , do oth er nnmn of Pfivana- 
Htimphi, p. £06* 

Hitlii'OQmfihfi, name of a cave on the 
Udayafpri, p, 2Skj. 

HuthiBihai (fUtMefb*^ fAt hoi-in draw of 

Kb&rnrcW, p. $49. 
baltba-TVfftrfdd, p, 24a. 

ft diriifEm of the Indian ancir, p. 
2St / r 

Himfitanta region oa dirtiogitjllicd from 
Utlartpathn nnd DnfckhkgApatha, pp, 
219-ilik, 

[ipidipimita^ akin^f Ibo nto-Ukr* dynasty 

(ft, P* S70- 

Indnitjft, ab opitbnt of Khrtrarela, p 

S5(h 


I nrlraji, BhaijarrantflI. p. t44. 

■al» Ijindn rage*. p. 362 f 

higflJ. w of the flve hills round Rfljnfahfi, 

pp, 104.5. 2S5. 

Jackson, V\ B.. p. 2124 

-kjb-VjjAyi, name of a »*« on the Cdem^ 
Kiri, p/m 

JayDUfwnl, K, P., bis oiplnnnf[nti of the 
nyuibgli,, p, 142; file corrected road tag*. 
PP- 154-0 f 8»n S I; rrl from an old 

T kpy A M B. t pp. 153*7 j no 1 ca on ht fljjkni? 

and Sirlrijjo. pp, -ij 7 foil, ; 
reading* and ^ntlorijiga of Khflrari'ln'ji 

Sth year 1 * record, pp. 222-3; lEtcntiGca- 

liOftOf fJonnihugtri, pp. r*pW. 

lion or ptmtn-fitfff. p L 235 ; explanation 

of ^hha-rapu.gnatfrtfi raruhfira^Nfhi/ pp 
2415; Inference abonE popukttoa of 
KaUinp 1 , p 25fi ; opinion about KbAm. 
Vflft> date, pp* 274 foil, 

Kadumps {Kudupaj. 0 tin# of Kalffiga nnd 
donor of a rare Oft the Utkyagirf, p, 23$ 3 
reJatLornhEp with Khlrortilk p, £*7 ; 
aijgttiJlcnti«i of Ida name, p. 207 r bo' 
rcnth king nf MeffhaT&hann lino, p. E3U, 
Kalihga, kingdom or KhArravela, pp, IftMk); 
ilM different capitals, p, 201 ; Ibrco 
dEviiSenp h p + 203; contiguity to A^nka, 

P p. m% 

KahhKK-cakamll. an opithut of EhKraro!n + 
p- 23?. 

Kalift^iiibipfttE, fen epithet of Kb!ravel* and 
Krml^m fA-Kuitfpri. p, j-JSftP. 

KjiJ[ftga-i;i(fA a. citpiutl cf Kbufarola. pp. 
105 full,; pro* 1 milj to the Tanaan]! read . 
pp, 302^6; plan, pLetart-EqEienftaa anti 
internal Sifa. pp r 287 full. 


Knmmiip donor of the fbIIb of a (*ra od the 
Hdayn(rirf p p„ 247- 

Jt.jfiJ-inEi-UBMij p r 2G2, 

iChalatElf^-imvat*, old name of Harihar 

p, 2211, 

Khapi&^nla-pnmtaj p, ]D@. 

Kh^rarela, content! and Em&orfcnncn of bii 
jmeriptien, pp. 175 foil, ; Vin^ orei lord of 
KaUft^a. PP* SSl'2 ^ Bigaifleftnee of bii 
name. p r 257: nobUity &f origin. pp P 
233-5; ilignityof bodily form, p P £29; 
odnratt&n, pp. 240-6; family member*, 
rr]!tiOBl And olHecrs, pp, 3-16-11; lUto 
clfphaot. pp P 240*50; wonlth. pp P 25(b 
army. pp. 252-6 ^ nd mmiatrat tver 
method, pp. 5^1-9 ■ million nnd relE|!dni 
policy, pp, 250 foil.; pEaeo in btftlory, pp. 
-tiS foil/; date. pp. 272 foil.; Crly of 
Knlifters, pp. ^87 foil*; othor worka of art 
nnd nrcbltectnnip pp r 293 foil. 

Kbl^a, A female donor of tho remnilfth of 
ft CAvft On the Iidayo^irv + p r 247 t 
Km m Hech , Stella, pp. 305 foil* 

Ke ilia, a dJridcti of KhAtarek 4 ! Kalid^ft 
kingdom, p. 303. 

P + 2&9. 

Emntd^.7. ftn epithet of Vsidnkhft^Vorilch^ p 
+ 047, 

Kuinma, doaor of caTe-s oik Khanilaeiri, p. 

24a, 

lidJIlkn* ftn epllbct of Ktn^ Hatbiihha. 
p. 240, 

Lcf.kn, an nrt leant by Kh&ratela* pp. 241 
foil. 

^«TO)i 147 cftvea on the Komhrl hill, 
p. 292; nne g poof hi TAfEJ t p . 292; why 
all are not knaeribodj p, 393- HjiKim 
of ™&qttngr N pp. 293 4; kte of aiLwlog 
caroB, p. 2SM ; modern riaEriei. pp. 2^4 foil.; 
ocnapoount jHirta, p. 806; le^bnicil ris. 1 ^ 
nifloonL-e, p. 301 ; purpose^ pp, 

Lerij Syl^Ati?, pp, 106-7* 

Uw, N, N m pp. 237, 251, 
i hdem, E. b pp. 164, 224. 

Watlbnrn fM nthura), identified, pp, 216 foil, 
mad^ p, 264. 

.Ma^Bdli*, ooftnlry, p, 234. 

.Mngadhft^KhEtEA. j hi gKU, 

2lS t 225, 

M|piidha.r4j5, p. 020, 

UA^adba-rail, p, 234. 

Hqbitnntk, an olfiekl tleiigaation or per. 
aOnal namn. p, 04-^, 

mdkdflt^ga from Benares to Oetija rAtlha. 

Cb £34. 11 1 

Sf nbfttaeKhaTlhiinft, m n epithet of Khinrek 
and Kfidatriio, pp* 240,6O P 
0ah&pa4lma Nun da/third kinp of the SkaOn 
djiifttty, pp, 270 foil. 

mahArAja, a common epithet of Khlravek 
and KAdampn. p, 03ft 
Mahiini^hi*WAhhhboift K p + 2lf r 
Mob An jay ft. an ejdthek of Ehararola* 
p, 250 ; rifttno of the palace bnilt hv 
KhAnvelAp p P 2f0, J 

Un|pffldar. p[ P C. p pp 4 235, 237. 
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Masamdar, B. c., p, 277 . 

group of throe earn*, tip. 13 ft 
£* 7 , £ 03 . 

nti£7i, fla a pr j ?psnt from king of I 3 ,- n,\ m Pi £££ 

Mw*hnl] f Sir ii>Em |s pp, 378 , 304 , 315 . 

Htgha b shortening from II havdhlnn k 
.. P* ; Jj in* N^Jispj pp, 272, 2SL 
Mttm li.'ij.riidrii li* 3 a. pp. £ 38 , 243 , 

Mowilfl-lTmEaDTo*! adfTUlon of Kalian p. 30 j. 

MukiiaiinganSp modern identity of Kltffrffii 

TlftgUM, p. 101, 

Vtikherji, Rndhak annul, pp H 2M, 25G, £fi3, 
teifltf, m El promt from the King of Pindr*. 

p. 252, r 

Nftgnla (LiflisahL),# river In ElllAgft, p t 2^. 
nay*r^tikhad*i&™ i thn iimn official daug* 
nation an najpUakan malm mfitf untl 
nafpiniin, p. 24 S, 

Nikiyn, donor of a ette an the KhrMftltirL 

p. H^i 

NflPJtO n Jam formula of mm* 

cntroo, pp. 1J0, 259-00 
Nandiri}a h pp. 375 f 0 \t 

flijFri, a dmcion of the Indian army, p, 20£_ , 
NBVa*|riUn|, damp Of a cave cm the NiiftO la- 
gin, p. £Sfl. 

liarq.patiRip nine years spent by Efanmnrift 

ft* a era wil- prince, p, 2Sf>, 

Kft^nfki a queen <if the SiUrtUum CubQt. 

-iiT5Sil«.ln.!AW o( Simnfe nsd wifr of 

SfiUUiiji 1, pp, 27ft foil. 

ingAipthii, a Jilin designation, p, 2 ^ 2 r 
h| kb an atohitectnrfti ornament* p, 204 , 
fii^, principle of gorernniPtit, p, 237 

FLirfjffj|i d p 2^7. 

OltJdEibcr^i p, 132 . 

F>l(lham T p* 225 , 

OJd Griyfi MS,, pp H JS3. E6ti lt*G 
pttflw, pp T aisr^Sp 
ptffcdliUn ramjayathp* £n7, 

Palapifijaxii, perhnp* imothvr n* tu 3 of U- L 
K]jii imifftSfi, p h 204 .. 
i^dftrftjl, pp. jffll, 222, 
ptffFdcriufl.rflJdnf, fifteen ye*™ *pe nt bv 
KlLftrftirolHaB a ycuing prince, p, 271 

P&refter. p. 2IL 

Pla^lfcrtltf;*. nn ancient Hindu Mhrim, 

p. 223 . 

pujtttj, p.rriJ,j. pru-.idif, |>. 20 S, 

I'vHtliu^ullu-idliJInM, nn ej.lthfli of KJni* 

ravela, p. 23 J. 

Paiilapnm, namo of a cave on |fce Cdava- 
, e^rip p . 285. J 

f * lT *5*' Gq “/ - of ft CftTo on | he 

Uclay*^ p, 29 &r 

porafa I-nfrq, ad tpithet of Khii*r»Ja t p. t 80 . 

I ktbydaprft-Pribnda.ft maifthy | me t ttscMnkd 

tij KharuTela, pp, 1 &Q frill. 

pdr^/arTapjrfj, p , 2fi|^ 

l J f 4 TfcmffTri F n meHiiiTTftl nfttnn of the Barl + 
bv MllJi, p. 22^, 


puri'ia- 

raJka, a division of th* Indian arm^ p, 252, 
fiagi-Gumpbi, name of a cava an tb& Udayn- 

gidp p. mi, 
rUpsan, p. 235, 

JEft| h i Lfl- E Einjakn, pp. 2KV1. 

Eftydaftmlbari. pp. ^>I„ 200. 211, 213 eh? 

'^0. 2^1, 220, 234, 
abji DavidS h T. W. r pp, 212, 341. 

Ruh'M of rnjyol ivnti, pji 170-9'.). 
rup^ an an Eearnt by Khararoln pp 241 -2 
Sdjir. pp b 22Z Q. 

Sakatti-iramaqa, pp. 202-3. 

p* 283, 

Samp** p. 102. 

^atpit-Gnmpha^ Jirao aF a cava on ibe 
IJilftVftjfitf, p. m 

Of tbo Aitivitiai fd^tly 
and ttraLMnporaFj tif KhrifivsK pp. 2lfl. 

9 - 

aa' ppithst 

■^f KFiarnvi-la. p. 281. ^ 

4apa-pdid^^.^ r ^ tft Bn 0 ! Ehlri^ 

p. 2 iJi h 

*amrtijd H pp. 242 foil* 

*dri*2flHij!, p. 287, 

tihzrlni (»TiAW&gtfp p, 289, 
d^akn-aitmik*, Nandiyasa N fl dnnghter’i con 
and 3rcl king of the SilUtabm frimily, 
p. S51. J 

kfn^ of 7Sdiii an tb» full of tfap 
ba^frn power, p. 281. 

Smith, Vincent A, h p. 102 , 
jnpflf^ld-pj|ijy^-(flia, B deewiption of 
Kh5raveU F i NftPfiga kingdom^ p 183 
auijirmnii, hut king of the Kanin Family 
p. 281 . J 

Wjofl*pd.jEiiw f pp. 237 8. 
TAmimrfok^smgUta, pp, 156 , £ 1 ?. 
TaaaauLiya-Vfttfl, pp. f a |,l E 
Tattjft-Gumphip am* -rjf iwa cutov on the 
kJmndcdn; o. 2M, 

Udika lltdrakftj. riflh. king of the 3nhjr» 

rftfflily (P), p, 273, * 

UtUripath^ pp. 318.20. 

LttaripfttlLa kingi^ p. £20. 

\idulctiri (Vnrikha), princo of KaJift™, 

^ two c’STOi on the Udfcja^iri, 

V-ftiknathiipuFa, nnihe of m c»ve cm thr 
Udayagtri, p v ^ 

Pflf4l;dffl r oicallunl qaairifi^ p, 2g2. 
vaaskdra-cidki, Certain sdbncei and Crta 
3«»rnt by Khamvela, pp, 241-2, 

VeMpJte. 

VjflKhrft.fiLimpEiB, name of a ente on th# 
rdayc^n. p , sj^ a 

(Nandlyftfla) # aovond king of 
' 0B| of tho £uftga paired 


fi 1 


pp. 281 foil* 

p. 223, 
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